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ee ate, Louisiana is 
the youncest state in tho 
Union. It is “the cream of the 
United States”, being composed 
of alluvial deposits brought down 
by the ancient streams draining 
the Alieghaney valley, and later 
by the “Father of Waters’—the 
{lississippi. Louisiana has 27,- 
696,930 acres, only about five mil- 
lions of which are under cultiva- 
tion. 

The original territory of Louisi- 
ana, extending from the Gulf to 
Canada, cost $15,750,000. In 19!0 
the total assessment of the present 
state, amounting to about one- 
twenty-fifth the original purchase 
price, was $527,773,950. The last 
United States census reports an 
annual income on capital invested 
in Louisiana of 27.3, which is 70 
per cent greater than the general 
United States average, and her re- 
ccnt advance in manufactures is as 
romarkable. Louisiana has 3,000 
miles of railways and 4,000 miles 
of navigable streams. Her trans- 
portation advantages, her 13,000,- 
090 acres df timber, large deposits 
of coal and unlimited supply of 
oil offer unsurpassed advantages in 
raw material to manufacturing en- 
terprise. 

Louisiana’s four crops are sugar, 
rice, corn and cotton. In sugar 
and rice she leads all the other 
States. In 1910 the returns from 
about one-half her cultivated 
lands were as follows: 

236,805 bales of cotton. 

33,663,811 bushels of corn. 

656,913,708 pounds of sugar. 

420,767 barrels of molasses. 

87,217 barrels of syrup. 

506,004,320 pounds of rice. 

423,195 bushels of peanuts. 

1,853,025 bushels of sweet pota- 
toes. 

1,179,930 bushels of Irish po- 
tatoes, 

241,125 tons of hay. 

577,352 bushels of oats. 

181,880 boxes of oranges. 

210,000 pounds of tobacco. 

2,952,850 gallons of milk. 

133,494 acres in truck and vej- 
etables. 

392,014 head of cattle. 

237,245 hogs. 

69,279 sheep. 

The average winter temperature 
of Louisiana is 53 degrecs south 
state, and 45 degrees north state. 
The average rain‘ail is 60 inches, 
Sriendidly distributed for best 
crop development and growth. It 
is a country free from blizzards 
and sunstrokes. The soils, un- 
aided, produce abundant crops of 
Succulent grasses suficient to 
maintain cattle and horses nine 
months of the year. This fact, 
with the mild winters, neccssitat- 
ing no expensive shelter and feed, 
makes Louisiana an ideal stock- 
raising country. All forage crops 
flourish luxuriantly, and together 
with the by-products of sugar 
houses, rice mills and cotton seed 
oil mills, give every encouragement 
to successful dairying and beef- 
cattle raising. A carload of An- 
gus steers raised by the Louisiana 
Experiment Station topped the 
1904 Chicago market at $5.65 per 
hundred. 

Conditions for poultry raising 
are unsurpassed, and the fact that 


it is in its infancy offers every en- - 


couragement for the enterprising 
peultryman to invade this prom- 
ised land. 

Louisiana grows abundantly 
nearly every crop capable of 
growth in the temperate and sub- 
tropic zones. Its tobacco is world- 
famed, and averages from 1,600 to 
2,000 pounds per acre. Vegetables 
of all kinds grow so luxuriantly in 
Louisiana that it is in reality the 
truck farmer’s paradise. Pecans, 
fruits and berries are also raised 
in great quantities, some of them 
being in market as early as Febru- 
ary 18. 

Health conditions in Louisiana 
are splendid. Statistics (white) 
Show that the city of New Orleans, 
as an instance, has a lower death 
rate than Detroit, New Haven, 
Boston or Cincinnati. 

Most of the valley lands of 
Louisiana are still covered with 
fine timber, and can be bought for 
from $7.50 to $20 per acre, 

Game is abundant in these 
Jem and the streams and gulf 
tes > swarm with fish and oys- 

Any one wishing additional in- 
formation about Louisiana, or any 
other part of the South, will re- 
ceive prompt response from our 
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Please 


IG BEN has some- 
thing to say to people 
who like to get up 
promptly in the morning. 


He guarantees to call 
them on the dot whenever 
they want and either way 
they want, with one pra- 
longed, steady call or with 
successive gentle rings. 


And he guarantees to do 
it day after day and year af- 


s 


If you’d rise early, just say when 
And leave your call with me—Big Ben. 


ter year, if they only have 
him oiled eve; year or so. 


There are 16,000 jewelers in 
the country who have known him 
since he was that high and who’ ll 
vouch for everything he says. 


Big Ben stands 7 inches tall, slender, 
massive, handsome. He rings steadily 
for five minutes or intermittently for ten.- 
He’s pleasing to wind, pleasing to read 
and pleasing to hear. 


If you cannot find him at your jewel- 
er’s, a money order sent to his designers, 
Westclox, La Salle, Illinois, will bring 
him to you express charges prepaid. 


$2.50 


Sold by Jewelers. Three Dollars in Canada. 


Tclephone Main 872 


It’s Baker’s 
and 
It’s Delicious 


Made by a perfect mechanical 
process from high grade cocoa 
beans, scientifically blended, it is of 
the finest quality, full strength and 
absolutely pure and healthful. - 


Sold in 1/5 1b., 1/4 Ib., e Ib. and 


lb. cans, net weight 


Booklet of Choice Recipes 
Sent Free 


Walter Baker & Co.Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


Invest in the HOUSTON-GALVESTON 
DISTRICT Where Fortunes Are Being Made 


$3 STARTS YOu 


"THE Vast Army of People that is coming tothe Houston- 
Galveston District of Texas, seeking homes, health and 
pleasure is causing a wonderful increase in values of real 
estate. Fortunes are being made in suburban property. Mil- 
lions of dollars are being spent in development and improve- 
ments. I have just opened the sale of lots at the hustiing town 
of Alta Loma which is located in the heart of this great section, 
only ten miles from the Seaport of Texas City, seventeen 
miles from Galveston, second largest seaport in the U. S., and 
an hour's ride from Houston where the Government is spend- 
ing $2,500,000.00 to make this city a seaport also, and where 
population has doubled in five years. In addition to being 
near these great commercial centers Alta Loma is within 30 
minutes of the Seashore Resorts of this district, and is the 
center of the winter trucking and fruit industry of the Coast 
country. The Santa Fe R. R. with twelve passenger trains 
daily runs through Alta Loma, and this hustling little town 
already has a population of 700. Has good schools, churches 
and a good business point. These lots are full size-—50x100 fcet 
—and the opening sale price is only $25 a lot. Terms only $3 
cash and $2 per month—no interest. Price willbe advanced 
March 20th. I own this adcition—purchased the land before 
prices advanced. Iam selling now at less than half what the 
price will be after a few months. Buy now and get the bene- 
fit of advance. Send $3 and get a choice location or write for 
literature, free. Highest references furnished. Write now 
and get best selection. 


E. 0. GLENN, Owner, 91€ Union Natl Bank, Houston, Texas. 


Invest in Houston, Texas, Suburban 
Property Where Fortunes Are Being Mace 


OUSTON is the coming city of the great Southwest. A 
glance at the map will prove this. Houston has grown 
from 45,000 to over 100,000 in ten years. She will double 
again in the next five—go to 200,000. When the Panama 
canal is finished Houston will be the great Southern port. 
Seventeen railroads center here. The government is spending 
$2,500,000 on a ship channel to make Houston a sea port. A 
million dollar hotel is just finished and another to cost two 
million now going up. The great Rice University with an cn- 
dowment of over $8,000,000 opens this year. Fortune after 
fortune is being made in suburban real estate— yet there is no 
boom, just a steady growth. We have opened a sale of lots at 
Stan-Rey, a beautiful suburban residential location just thirty 
minutes from city, at the exceptionally low price of thirty dol- 
lars each. Prices advanced soon. Terms $3 cash and §3a 
month, no interest. Direct R. R. from city through property. 
Also a shell boulevard. Real estate values increasing fifty to 
a hundred per cent annually, Secure lots in this suburb.whrre 
rapidly growing city insures big profit on investment. Wr'te 
at once tor illustrated literature describing fully. Take ad- 
vantage of low opening price. 


R. €. STANLEY & CO., 454 Mason Fldg., HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
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The National Drink 


> Grape Juice 


The store that serves you Welch’s at the 4 
fountain may be depended upon i 


Perhaps you have gone to a fountain, thinking of WELCH’S, | 
and asked for a glass of “grape juice.” And you have won- (| 
dered why it did not taste like the WELCH’S you i 


have had in your home. 


The lure of greater profit induces some dealers to dis- 
ense cheap grape juice at the soda fountain, although 


their trade by the bottle is all WELCH’S. 
Do more than ask for “Grape Juice’’—ask for Welck s—and get it! 


NS 
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WELCH’S is good for you. It is not a manufactured drink—it 
is a natural beverage, nothing but the pure juice of the choicest 
selected Concords, without addition and unchanged in any 
way. Its fruity aroma, delicious tartness and thirst-quenching qualities are 
tonic and stimulating. It is the drink without a drug ora drag. 


Get the Welch Habit—It’s one that won't get you 


We make but one thing—Welch’s Grape Keep a case of WELCH’S at home for 
des We have but one brand. We your family and friends. You may be 
now the value of specializing. The surprised at how quickly you will use it 


name WELCH on grape juice means up, but you will be pleased with its readi- 
best.” Grape juice bearing any but the 4 


W : ness for any occasion. It helps to make 
regular WELCH label is not made by many dainty desserts, and may be quickly 
us, therefore order by name for your ae 

made into delicious punches and other 
protection. b 

; it overages. 
Many fountains serve WELCH’S in the stall es : 
individual four-ounce bottle at ten cents. Always serve it cold. Booklet of recipes 
Ask for this today. for social use sent on request. 


MW \O If unable to get WELCH’S of your dealer, we will send a trial dozen pints for $3, express 
prepaid east of Omaha. Four-ounce bottle by mail, 10c. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, N. Y. 
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Wilson at every turn. 


The Stormy Petrel of Peace 


OLONEL HENRY WATTERSON appears to 
be the Stormy Petrel of Peace these days. 
Only a few weeks ago he sounded a tocsin 
~~ of warning—now, maybe stormy petrels do 

not sound. tocsins, but let it pass—against Colonel 

Theodore Roosevelt, whom he admires. 

This time, Governor Woodrow Wilson (also ad- 
mired by Colonel Watterson) is handed the peace 
wallop and it looks as if the punch might prove a 
severe one to him. That Governor Wilson requested. 
Colonel Harvey, editor of Harper’s Weekly (credited 
by many to Wall Street) to support him less vigor- 
ously is a fact that has gone from news to history. 

It appears that Colonel Harvey had at the mast- 
head of Harper’s Weekly the name of Governor Wil- 
son as his choice for the presidency. Colonel Harvey 
had previously urged Wilson to make the race for 
Governor of New Jersey and has since fought for 
Evidently many of the Wilson 
admirers found the support of Harvey an obstacle to 
full and free endorsement to Wilson, and Wilson nat- 
urally asked Harvey to ease up on his advocacy. This 
Harvey did by taking down Wilson’s name *rom Har- 
pers Weekly masthead. 

After the first surprise, the public dropped the 
matter. Then up turned Colonel Watterson in a 
statement which was a subtle attack on Woodrow 
Wilson—an assault as savage as it was subtle. Colo- 
nel Watterson was present when Wilson asked Har- 
vey to hold off. Referring to Woodrow Wilson, Colo- 
nel Watterson says of the meeting: 


“From the first, however, there was a certain con- 
straint in Governor Wilson’s manner, the absence of 
the cordiality and candor which should mark hearty, 
confidential intercourse, intimating the existence of 
some adverse influence. His manner was autocratic, 
if not tyrannous. I did not take this to myself, but 
thought it related to Colonel Harvey, and when Colo- 
nel Harvey, apparently overcome by Governor Wil- 
son’s austerity, put the direct question to Governor 
Wilson whether the support of Harper’s Weckly was 
doing him an injury, and received from Governor 
Wilson the cold rejoinder that it was, I was both sur- 
prised and shocked.” 


Yet we find that Colonel Watterson admits in his 
statement : ; 


“I had myself, as far back as last October, sug- 
gested to Governor Wilson that, in view of his (Har- 
vey’s) supposed environment, it might be well for 
Colonel Harvey to moderate somewhat the rather 
aggressive character of Harper’s Weekly in the Wil- 
son leadership.” (Italics ours.) 


Governor Wilson may not have all the graces of a 
dancing master, or the limberness of a contortionist, 
but, evidently, he is not afraid to get to the point of a 
proposition, 

Colonel Watterson’s statement is regarded by Some 
as a heavy blow to the Wilson Boom, but many lead- 
ing Southern papers refer to the whole Watterson- 
Harvey-Wilson controvery as a tempest in a teapot. 

Tn the meantime, possible candidates for the presi- 
dential nomination should carefully avoid the admir- 
ation of Colonel Watterson; it is as fatal as beauty. 

y y y 
Commuting the Sentence of Morse 

T is not our intention to criticise President Taft 

for commuting the sentence of Charles W. Morse, 
mo may or may not have been a victim of Erample. 
Not for sinister purposes are we recalling that it 
was Morse who forced up the price of ice to the ter- 
rible suffering of the poor in New York City, but 
rather to suggest how quickly we forget. 

Sympathy is a fine attribute of humanity. So is 


courage, But when lack of fear makes a man brutal ` 


and an overplus of sympathy degenerates into bathos, 
there should be some one to even the scales that blind 
Justice may remain uncheated. The commuting of 
Morse ig likely to prove a confirmation of the belief 
= by the majority of the plain, every day people— 

e belief that money and influence continue supreme. 
oa us grant Taft would have commuted the sen- 
ku e of any other prisoner under the conditions sur- 

unding Morse. Then, we ask, will every other 


| federal prisoner in the future receive the same treat- 


Trade-Mark, Home Magazine, Registered in United States Patent Office 
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ment accorded Morse? Will the friendless felon find 
critical illness a path to commutation? Can he feel 
sure that he will be sent from the prison. hospital 
with its depressing reminders, to the spacious, free- 
dom-suggesting hospital of the nearest Army post? — 

If that is not the attitude of the government here- 
after, then there will arise in the breasts of that great 
majority—the poor and the uninfluential—a feeling 
of bitterness, accompanied by a well-grounded belief 
that government by favor has arrived. 

Equal justice applies alike to the free and the fet- 
tered, and to see that this shall be achieved does not 
necessarily require a judicial temperament. 

y ye p 
Applying Bozeman Bulger’s Anecdote 
BOVE all things, dear voter, do not get alarmed 
—this is presidential election year. -The popular 
chord will be touched with tuneful fingers by both 
parties until after November, 1912—but more music 
will be made by the Republicans. 

It is flashed that the Republicans may announce 
for government ownership of. telegraph lines—some- 
thing that will prove popular. Postmaster-General 
Hitchcock recommends it; President Taft says while 
he can’t stand for the recommendation yet, he sees 
light in that direction. 

Then President Taft sends out a warning to the 
Cubans that the third and last—maybe—intervention 
is in process of incubation. Great jingo conversation. 

Again the President pleads for more efficiency, and 
more economy, and urges, after citing $1,000,000 
saved, that the economy and efficiency commission be 
continued. Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General Mc- 
Graw is out in an annual report in which he insists 
that there be no further delay in the establishing of 
parcels posts along rural routes, and urges increases 
in the pay of rural route carriers. 

It looks as if the Republicans were beginning to 
view the forthcoming presidential election in the 
same light that the negro murderer looked on his own 
execution. The condemned man—and we give Boze- 
man Bulger, of Alabama-and-the-New-York- World, 
as our authority—was told to make his last talk to 
the assemblage so that the hanging could proceed. 
He turned to the crowd and said: 

“Folks, all I got ter say is, dis here gwineter be a 
turr’ble lesson ter me.” 

y yE ye 
A Simple Play in a Complex City 

HEN New York City is mentioned we are prone 

to regard it as an exotic metropolis—a jaded 
city where everything must be ornate, sallacious or 
depraved. Such plays as the “Girl in the Taxi”, “The 
Girl from Rector’s” and “The Spring Chicken” come 
heralded as New York successes. The unmorality as 
well as the immorality of many of the so-called suc- 
cesses permit a wide scope of extravagant advertising 
and flamboyant bill-boarding. Therefore, for those 
of us who do not get to New York frequently an ob- 
fuscation is created—we see the biz city through a 
haze that distorts our perspective. 

Yet it is not true that only the sex or suggestive 
play can succeed tremendously in New York, There 
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Gbhe Skater 
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By Orth Harper Stein A 


Beneath her skates the curved steel bars 
Seemed like two naked seimetars, 

That gleamed about the såndals in 

The sword-dance of the Bedouin. 


And all around her flying feet 

The ice mist flew unceasingly; 
As free she was and full as fleet 

As sea gulls skimming o'er the sea. 
It was the sea in different guise. 

Like Mereury she wore her wings, 
And deep within her fearless eyes 
There lived the soul of flying things. 
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is being presented now in a little theater just off 
Broadway a quaint Scotch play called “Bunty Pulls 
the Strings”. It is so thoroughly human, so filled 
with the elements of the natural, that it is in reality 
a bit of life. In the play no one commits crime, there 
is no illicit love pictured, no millionaires or chorus 
girls enter the scene, and no murders thicken the plot. 
It is just the simple story of a daughter who very, 
yery quietly, but also very firmly, keeps her family’s 
affairs going smoothly. All too soon, the last curtain 
has dropped, and you frown in half-dazed fashion as 
the busy street noises begin to pervade your tempo- 
rarily transported senses, Sager eee : 

Had you been in New York City when the burning 
of the Equitable Building occurred you would appre- 
ciate vividly that the metropolis is very much of a 
village, in spite of its frills, and would realize why 
plays like “Bunty Pulls the Strings” will succeed 
even there. If it is still in New York when you go 
East, don’t fail to see it; or if it goes on the road and 
gets within fifty miles of your town give yourself the 
treat of attending at least one performance. 

y yE ye 

The Century of the ‘Turkey Trot” 
UR language has become infected with slangisms, 
our humor borders on insanity, and real living 
means the rapid and reckless expenditure of your 
own or anybody else’s money that you can get your 
hands on—that is, if you look to the average daily 

newspaper for the basis of your concept of life. 

An utterly unknown young man, McDevitt by name, 
of Pennsylvania, decided to be a millionaire for a day. 
He had $2,500 to spend, and the exploitation of his 
fantastic aberration kept the newspapers supplied 
for several days. The day he reached New York a 
policeman was terribly burned rescuing seven persons 
from a blazing house. The policeman’s act of mag- 
nificent heroism received one-half column, and—Mc- 
Devitt’s lunacy was heralded in five columns. 

Perhaps we must not blame too severely the news- 
papers for printing what the people are greedy to 
read; and, on the other hand, we should not casti- 
gate the people for reading what the newspapers pro- 
vide for them. In short, was the hen or the egg first? 

Possibly this exploitation of the unhealthy is a 
phase of our growth. If so, then those who do not 
care for jaundiced journalism must seek a seques- 
tered spot and there expatiate on the dizzying speed 
of the century. 

If you cannot dance the “Turkey Trot’, make way 
for the Terpsichores who can! 

ye yg ye 
Women As Civic Forces 
WEDEN has just given the women of that coun- 
try full suffrage—they may vote and hold office 
along with men. d ; è 

Quite true, sarcastic man-reader, Sweden is some 
few furlongs removed from the great and only coun- 
try—the United States. But, there are women in our 
country, and it is doubtful if in any other country 
they are exercising, ballotlessly, the same efficient 
power. 

In the fights for decency, for pure food, for pre- 
vention of disease, the promotion of real Christianity 
and the fight against illiteracy, the leadership must 
be awarded to women. We are not pleading for 
woman’s suffrage, but simply asking that superior 
man cease to sneer at his working partner’s efforts to 
secure full and deserved recognition. 

$e 3 ye 
Back to Beilby Porteus 
6é6ŢEF a man steals a goose from the commons,” be- 
gan an English orator, “he—” “Here,” inter- 
rupted a listener, “what we want to hear is about the 
man who steals the commons from the goose.” 

It is an old, old story. We prate atout it, ever and 
anon. We jest about it, sermonize and editorialize, 
Right, indeed, was dear, old Beilby Porteus, who 
wrote in 1752: 

One murder makes a villain, 
Millions a hero! 


Even today to steal a ham means a prison cell, 
while annexing illegally half a dozen packing houses 
becomes a matter for constructive discussion. 
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E have had articles on corn, cotton and wheat: we- have 

printed matter that portrayed the possibilities of proper 
diversification, and we now present an article which we regard as 
the most valuable of the contributions we have secured. 

Reference is had to the accompanying article by Mr. A. L. 
French, who immigrated into the South from Ohio less than thir- 
teen years ago. His story is told by him in his own way, and 
wonderful incentive for others of the 


ought to prove not only © 
frozen West to make a friendly invasion, but it should be an in- 
spiration to every native Southern farmer. 

Above all else, the South needs thoroughbred animals—fine 
horses, fine mules, fine kine, fine sheep and fime hogs. What Mr. 
French has done can be duplicated in 75 per cent of the Southern 
territory. 


N the fall of 1900 my friend and physician told 

me in plain English I must give up the little 

Ohio farm, on which we had got just fairly 

started, and go to a section where I could live 
out of doors practically all the year, because of a 
developing lung trouble. I wonder if my readers 
realize what it means to a kindred lov‘ng man and 
woman to leave the home of their fathers and grand- 
fathers and go into a country of strangers. My great- 
grandfather was one of the very first settlers of that 
region lying along the southern shore of Lake Erie, 
known as the “Western 
Reserve”. My wife’s 
people were others that 
braved the hardships 
that came only to the 
pioneer in the Northern 
forests in the early 
years of the nineteenth 
century. Little wonder 
it was, then, that there 
came heartaches at the 
thought of leaving the 
home that those sturdy 
New ingland pioneers 
had wrested from the 
Indian and hewn from 
the forest. 

The morning I started 
South (for we had de- 
cided, after many con- 
sultations, that the 
Southeast held the promise of health and a show for 
a reasonably fair living) I went early to town; for, 
before train time I wished to see some of our friends 
and ask of them letters of recommendation, for I 
argued this way: in case we made some new neigh- 
bors in the country to which I was going, it was their 
right and our privilege for them to know what our 
old neighbors and business people thought of us. My 
first call was upon the banker with whom I had 
transacted what little business I needed to do in his 
line. His wife wrote the letter, and I am ashamed to 
this day that I haven't lived up better to the charac- 
ter she gave me. From their house to the office of 
the largest seed corn grower in the world was only a 
short distance, and, with Mr. Clark’s letter in my 
pocket, I went to the leading merchant of the vil- 
lage—who was also the superintendent of our Sunday 
school. His letter, with a couple of others from old 
friends of our families who were influential people, 
made up the pack. The letters were a help from the 
very beginning, for I have no doubt they influenced 
the Christian gentlemen and keen business men with 
whom I came in contact almost at once upon reaching 
the neighborhood where I finally bought the little 
farm that is known as “Sunny Home”, in North Caro- 
lina, near the Virginia line. The counsel of these 
men was worth hundreds of dollars to me in the 
beginning of our life in the South, and I know today 
no man whose friendship I prize more highly than 
this one, who gave of his time and judgment to aid a 
young man in making a start in a new community. 

The farm we yurchased was poor; there is no pos- 
sibility of doubt concerning this pomt; but it was 
fairly level, was located in a splendid neighborhood, 
was convenient to a railroad. The soil, when a lit- 
tle stable manure had been used from around the 
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barn, looked promising (I had 
made quite a close study of soils 
for years). There were comfortable 
plain buildings, no fences and prac- 
tically no grass for pasture. It was 
in the spi‘ng of 1901 we unloaded 
our two cars of stock, one of house- 
hold goods and one of farming 
tools, at the railroad siding near 
the farm. One of these cars was 
filled with (registered) Angus cat- 
tle that were destined to figure 
quite largely in our business rela- 
tions with Southern farmers for 
the next ten years. The “Black 
Skins” were little known in the 
South at that time, and ours were 
the pioneer herd of our state 
(North Carolina) as far as I have 
been able to learn. 

As previously stated, there were 
no fences of any consequence on 
the farm, and a bunch of calves, getting’ out of the 
stable the second morn- 
ing after our arrival, 
started off up the road 
“to see what they could 
see”. There was a’ col- 
ored school building a 
short distance from the 
farm, and the young 
bulls, in their morning stroll, met 
others of their color on the way to 
the seat of learning. With con- 
sternation, the sons of Ham re- 
treated up the road, calling, 
“Teacher! teacher! Dey’s a whole 
passel of black b’ars down dar!” 

The first spring we sowed 
quite an acreage of oats for 
pasture, and this, with the wild 

grasses, carried our stock through 
the first summer in pretty fair 
shape. But that poor soil was 
bothering me all the time, for I had the idea firmly 
fixed in my mind that no man could afford to keep 
on working a poor soil. Consulting with the neigh- 
bors, some advised commercial fertilizer, others said 
cow peas. I had, of course, been used to clover, but 
this land was too poor, at that-time, to grow clover 
successfully, so, as the cow pea belonged to tre same 
family as the clover, and would grow on our land, I 
acted on the advice of those neighbors and sowed 
sixty-five acres of cow 
peas; and not wishing to 
slight the advice of the 
others, a purchase was 
made of some 16 per 
cent acid phosphate 
and 200 pounds per acre 
used under the peas. We 
grew a fair crop of peas, 
and, acting on the principle I have 
always adhered to, viz., always se- 
cure the food value of any crop be- 
fore turning it into manure, we made 
hay of the pea vines. That sum- 
mer’s experience fixed the habit on 
us, and we have continued to sow 
peas—from 60 to 100 acres per year 
on the 240-acre farm. No farm is a real farm with- 
out a corn crop, so we thoroughly prepared forty 
acres of the best of the place, and planted in corn, 
which was well cultivated. We didn’t anticipate har- 
vesting a big crop of corn, and were not disappointed, 
the crop averaging eight bushels per acre. This was 
all saved, however, the corn cut with the harvester, 
and the bundles shocked. Later, this was shucked by 
hand, the corn cribbed and the bundles of fodder 
stacked near the barn lot. Some of this corn 
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from Photographs 
was fed that: November to a bunch 
of pea- and grass-grown pigs that 
have the honor, I believe, of being 
the first bunch of hogs to ride (on 
the cars) out of the county to mar- 
ket. That established a precedent, 
and each fall a porkine party is 
made up and a trip made to the 
city. “Sunny Home” contributes 
from seventy-five to one hundred of 
these merry-makers each fall. A 
mile of woven fence was built the 
first spring, locust posts being used, 
and that fence, with several more 
miles that have since been erected, 
encloses and divides nearly the en- 
tire place. 

One trouble we had that is not 
common to the majority of South- 
ern soils: Ours was a rock subsoil, 
and the surface of the land was lit- 
erally covered with broken rock, 
from the size of one’s fist to a foot in diameter. We 
began on these the first summer, and during the 
eleven years have removed more than two thousand 
loads. Some of these were worked into fence work ; 
hundreds of loads went into rock-filled underdrains. 
The second summer we enlarged our pasture and 
added a few more head of cattle, retaining the ewe 
lambs to increase the flock of sheep. Ours is a clay 
soil, and on the pasture land we sowed huck grass 
and white clover. Lespadeza (Japan clover) was be- 
ginning to come in also, and the cattle and sheep 
carrying the seed in the fall, helped to distribute it 
over the entire fields; so, by the third summer, we 
had quite a respectable 120-acre pasture. 


Ho w Rotation of Crops Built Up Soil 


HERE were so many things that needed doing 

those first years that we hardly knew which to 
turn to first. About half of the farm had been semi- 
abandoned for ten years or more and was badly huck 
grown. Much of this land we enclosed with our pas- 
ture fence. We had known for years that grass and 
bushes cannot occupy the same space and both flour- 
ish, and as our animals needed grass, what was there 
to do but grub out the bushes? And so it was grub, 
grub, whenever there came an hour of spare time. 
But “perseverance conquers all things”, and it con- 
quered the bushes after the third year, and for sev- 
eral years past we have had a standing offer of one 
dollar, for every bush, brier or thistle that could be 
found in our pasture. In the spring of 1904 we 
Sowed sapling clover seed 
on a field that the previous 
summer had produced a 
good crop of cow pea hay 
and had been disced later 


was grazed with hogs dur- 
ing the summer after the 
clover was sown, and the 
next year we cut from the 
field our first real crop of 
red top and clover hay. 
For the first years no reg- 
ular rotation of crops was 
> followed, as some of the 
land was so poor that it 
could not be relied upon 
to produce a paying crop of corn (a crop that we 
always work into our rotation late years). 

The poorer fields were worked in a short rotation 
of cow peas and rye, the rye always grazed off and 
the peas generally harvested for hay, although on 
some of the very poorest land we grazed the peas 
also. We could not have handled the land in this 
manner with the greatest profit without the live 
stock, as it would have meant a continuous outgo and 
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and sown in rye. This field 
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A Thrilling Detective Tale in Which the Amazing Disappearance of a Woman 
Leads, Through Baffling Turns, to Bottomless Lake 


I—The Disappearance of Mrs. Walton 
UST why Walton should have selected 
the edge of Bottomless Lake as a site 
on which to build a home I could never 
imagine; and the explanation vouch- 
safed by his neighbors—the nearest of whom 

was a mile away—that he was a “book writer’, 
therefore little accountable for his idiosyncracies, 
while sincere, was hardly conclusive. Of course, the 
lake in question was not really “bottomless’—all 
things but space must end somewhere—but, like a 
number of similar bodies of water in sundry parts of 
the world, Bottomless 
Lake, from its black, cold 
waters, forbidding appear- 
ance and really great 
depth, had acquired a rep- 
utation as unsavory as it 
was, doubtless, undeserved. 

With no apparent source 
and no visible outlet, this 
acre or two of calm water, 
on whose surface a wave 
or ripple seldom appeared, 
spread out before one. in 
the awful dignity and the 
menacing stillness of death. 
It was regarded with 
superstition by the whole 
country-side, and valiant 
indeed was the boy, never 
mind how hot the weather 


the plunge, who would ven- 
ture to swim in this icy 
lake. The boys might open- 
ly scoff at the tales of peo- 
ple who, in days gone by, 
having ventured into this 
place, had disappeared 
never to be seen again; but 
around their hearts would 
gather a chill, and they 
gave this mysterious region 
a wide berth. Long before 
Walton had bought this property, I had explored the 
Vicinity, and though, of course, I had not credited 
the weird tales that had been told me, as I gazed into 
the gloomy depths of this lake, my imagination pic- 
tured tragedies untold; secrets there were, I doubted 


` not, which the grim silence that brooded over the face 


of the water would never reveal, I had shuddered 
and turned away, feeling depressed without knowing 
why. 

The Waltons, however, apparently entertained no 
such uncanny feelings; for, soon after their mar- 
riage, they had builded their home, and here they 
had been living for the past two years. I knew them 
quite well, having spent many delightful evenings at 
their home, which, inside, was as bright and cosy as 
its surroundings were gloomy and depressing. Wal- 
ton, himself, was a rather entertaining fellow, 
though withal somewhat bizarre in his manner and 
outlook on the world. He wrote problem novels, and 
Plays which barely escaped police regulations. Mrs. 
Walton was charming; there was nothing eccentric 
about her; she needed none of the idiosyncrasies sup- 
posed to be indispensable to her profession to pro- 
claim her a great artist, and, before her marriage to 
Walton, she was hailed on all sides as one of the fore- 
most actresses of her day. It was a matter of never- 
ending interest and a theme of continual discussion 
among her friends how she had been able to leave the 
Stage in the height of her brilliant career to settle 
down in this quiet, cheerless spot and devote her life 
to her husband. More than one predicted that this 
State of affairs would not last; and though she 
feeined perfectly happy and contented, I, like the 
rest, oftef marveled over her self-immolation, and 
questioned whether it was more than a phase in a life 
Which, hitherto, had been one of continual changes. 

Though, as I have said, I had visited the Walton 


home frequently, the Waltons did not entertain often, 


and when they did, their guests usually were not 
from the vicinity in which they now made their home. 
The people who came on these rare occasions con- 
Sisted mostly of literary and near-literary folks, 
among the latter of which classes, I suppose, I was 
Senerically grouped. But, even at that, I felt quite 
honored whenever I received an invitation to meet 
these celebrities and their satellites, for it meant 
much to me to touch elbows with those whose names 
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VER since we printed ‘‘The Blood Test”, by Julian Carroll, our 
problem has been to get another mystery story that was equally 
logical, clean and intensely interest-holding. This problem was 


solved by Dr. Carroll himself when he sent us “The Great Walton 
Mystery”. It is a genuine mystery right up to the last paragraph, 
and then you’ll discover your guess was wrong. 


were well known to the whole American reading and 
theater-going public; and though, I fear, I cut but a 
poor figure myself, I always felt as if the mere con- 
tact with these intellects brought me that much 
nearer to that literary goal which I secretly coveted 
and yet so lamentably failed of obtaining. By de- 
grees, however, I began to learh that one does not 
catch the art of writing as one does measles, by con- 
tact with those who have it; and, of late, I had seen 
very little of the Waltons. 

Summit, where I lived, is a considerable distance 
from M—, and Bottomless Lake lies six miles beyond. 
This distance, however, I could negotiate with ease 
in less than two hours with my high power machine ; 
and this was the mode of conveyance which I always 
selected. Having been called professionally to M— 
in January, and not having seen the Waltons in sev- 
eral months, after my business was finished, I be- 
thought me to drive out to their home before my 
return to Summit. The road to Bottomless Lake was, 
of itself, incentive enough to 
take this trip without the addi- 
tional attraction of a chat with 
Walton and his wife—particu- 
larly the latter—and though the 
sear hand of winter had robbed 
it of a great part of its charm at 
this particular time, as I put- 
tered along with the clutch set 
at slow speed, I could not but 
feel the beauty and stillness of 
the scene. The short winter’s 
afternoon was rapidly drawing 
to a close as I left M—, and the 
sun had some time set by the 
time I was half way to the lake. 
On either side of this road 
gigantic oaks reared majestical- 
ly to the darkening sky, their 
massive limbs joining hands 
across the way and materially 
lessening the waning light. 
Shoving the clutch up to a more 
rapid speed, I was proceeding at 
a fairly swift clip, when sud- 
denly a horseman turned a bend, 
riding at break-neck speed. In 


and I Invited Him to a Seat in My Auto 


a moment he had passed me; but in that 
moment I had recognized the rider as Wal- 
ton. Apparently the recognition was mutual, 
for he- pulled his horse down in a few 
bounds, and returned to the side of my ma- 
chine, which I had in the same time brought to a 
stop. A glance at his face showed me that he was 
laboring under great mental stress, and his manner, 
as he addressed me, was neryous and excited. 

“Why, Coleman, you are the very man I am look- 
ing for. I telegraphed to Summit for you, but was 
told that you were in M—, and I was just going there 
to see if I could catch you 
before your return home.” 

“What’s the matter? I 
trust Mrs. Walton is not 
sick.” 

He looked warningly at 
my colored chauffeur. I 
saw that he wanted to 
speak to me alone;-so, in- 
structing my man to mount 
Mr. Walton’s. horse and 
ride on ahead, I invited 
Walton to a seat in my 
auto. As soon as he was 
seated, I renewed my in- 
quiry. For Some time Wal- 
ton seemed to struggle with 
his emotions before he 
could answer me; but 
he became more quiet. 

“It is about her that I 
wish to consult you,” he 
said at last. 

“I trust she is not dan- 
gerously ill?” I inquired, 
sympathetically. 

“No, I think not—I can’t 
say. I have no reason to 
think that she is sick at 
all—I. don’t want your 
medical advice. In fact, 
since I have seen you, I 
don’t exactly know what 1 
do want. I don’t know whether you can help me at 
all. I suppose I want you to prove what is so to be 
all a mistake. I need your detective skill, though I 
almost fear it. I am afraid you, too, will arrive at 
the obvious conclusion—the almost inevitable con- 
clusion.” 

Walton spoke in jerky sentences, almost incoher- 
ently, and not having the clew to the situation, I had 
not the remotest idea of what he was trying to 
tell me, 

“Do you know Wiliams?’ he asked, without the 
least relevancy. 

“Yes, quite well. What of him?’ 

“Ts he a good detective?” 

“Excellent, I believe, so long as you don’t call on 
his imaginative faculties too heavily—but why do 
you ask?’ I was vainly trying to pin him down to 
answer at least one of my questions. 

“Well, he has been working on this case.” 

I smiled. “Well, I imagine that he will accept the 
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“Well, Williams,” I Said, Smiling, “I Guess by This Time You Have the Case All Worked Out” 
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‘obvious’ conclusion that you speak of, though I 
haven’t the faintest conception of what ‘case’ you 
are alluding to. Probably it would facilitate matters 
somewhat, and greatly help my comprehension, if 
you would. be a little more specific. Suppose you 
begin at the beginning and take it easy,” I said, in 
soothing tones. 

_ Walton squirmed uneasily on his seat, and taking 

a pen-knife from his pocket, he began aimlessly to 
hone it on his shoe top; then, equally unconsciously, 
he began to cut a notch in the leather heel of his 
shoe, I watched him in amused comprehension. 
Most. men -have these little habits when in deep 
thought or great agitation. Personally, I draw 
heads; others will whittle a stick, or play with a 
watch-charm, or twirl a cane. Nearly every one will 
do something with his hands. . This, then, was Wal- 
ton’s peculiar subconscious manifestation of mental 
disturbance. . 

“You- have not: Gai answered my “question about 
your wife,” I. reminded my companion, gently after 
waiting some time for him to begin. 

“She has disappeared!” he blurted 
out, half hysterically. 

“Disappeared !” I exclaimed in gen- 
uine surprise. 

“Yes; two days ago. But TPH tell 
you all I know about it, and later you 
can talk with Williams. His findings, 
however, simply tend to corroborate 
my wife’s. statement.” 

“Your wife’s statement?’ 

“Yes. She left a letter; or at least 
a letter was left, the contents of which 
are supposed to have been from her.” 

“Have you the letter with you?’ 

“No; Williams has it, but he will 
show it to you as soon as we reach the 
house.” 

“You say ‘supposed to have been 
from her’. Was this letter in your 
wife’s handwriting?’ 

“No; it was typewritten.” 

“Was the signature your wife's?” 

“Her name was signed to the letter, 
but that was typewritten also. It may 
have been written by anybody as far 
as the writing goes.” 

We were nearing the Walton home. 
I stopped my car. 

“Now, see here, Walton,” I said. 
“While you have said a great deal, you 
have not, so far, told me anything. Of 
course, Williams will tell me what he 
knows, or at least as much as he wants 
me to know, when we meet; but I 
want to hear your story before I dis- 
cuss the case with him. It is only fair that I should 
have the same advantages that he has had before I 
am called on to express an opinion.” 

“Ye-es, that’s so. Well, to begin with my wife’s 
disappearance; I received a telephone message from 
Edwards to come to him in M— on Tuesday after- 
noon about five o’clock—” 

“That was day before yesterday?’ I interrupted. 

“Yes. He said that he wanted to see me on a mat- 
ter of vital importance; but when I reached his 
boarding place I found that he was out, and was not 
expected to be back for some time. I did not want to 
wait, as it was fast getting dark, so I rode off, unde- 
cided whether to return home without seeing him, or 
go back later. You know how one will sometimes do 
under such circumstances: instead of making a 
definite decision one way or the other, one will swing 
like a pendulum between the two; consequently, I 
rode slowly towards home, changed my mind, rode 
back nearly to Edwards’s house, concluded that he 
had not returned, and again rode toward home.” 

“Why did you not make sure of this by asking at 
his house the second time?’ 

“I don’t know. Somehow, I felt vaguely uneasy. 
I wanted to get back home; and yet I hated to return 
without seeing Edwards. Finally, however, I made 
up my mind definitely, and started for the lake. 

“About half-way home, an automobile passed me, 
running at a very rapid rate, and, though it was 
quite dark, I could make out the figures of a man 
and a woman sitting on the front seat. For some 
reason, this filled me with foreboding, and I put my 
horse into a rapid run, reaching home in a very short 
time.” 

“About what time was that?” 

“What do you mean—when the auto passed me, or 
when I reached home?’ 

“Both.” 

Walton seemed to hesitate. “It was about eight 
o’clock when I got home; the machine passed me not 
over twenty minutes sooner.” 

“All right; go ahead.” 

“When I entered the grounds, I found the house in 
complete darkness, and not a servant on the place. 
Very much alarmed, I called my wife repeatedly, 
without receiving an answer. Then I turned on the 
lights and began a search around the house for her, 


About this time, Beatrice, my wife’s maid, returned, 
looking pale and breathless.” 

“Where had she been?” À 

“She had been sent hurriedly tọ the nearest neigh- 
bor by Edwards on a-fool’s errand.” 

“By Edwards! Then he was with your wife?’ 

“Yes, all the time that I was vainly looking for 
him in M—. The telephone call was merely a ruse 
to get me out of the way.” 

“Were there no other servants around at the time 
your wife’s maid was sent on this lonely trip?” 

“Yes; the coachman was there; but Edwards sent 
him to Byrds for a doctor.” 

“Why to Byrds instead of M—?’ 

“T don’t know, except, perhaps, to avoid the chance 


of his meeting me on the road.” 


“Of course; but why did they not use the tele- 
phone?” 

“Beatrice did try it, but it was out of order. Wil- 
liams is sure that Edwards simply disconnected one 
of the plugs temporarily, replacing it after the ser- 


“I Am Not in the Habit of Having My Word Questioned,” She Said 


vants were out of the way; for it was working all 
right soon after I got home.” 

“T should judge, from what you have said, that 
your wife must have been taken suddenly ill?” 

“She was said to have been, but this may have 
been simply a ruse, as her supposed letter indicates. 
Beatrice, however, was thoroughly fooled. She says 
that when she left, my wife was on the floor in strong 
convulsions.” 

“Was anything else missing from the house besides 
your wife?” 

“Only her dress suit case and her jewels.” 

“Tf, as I imagine, you suspect Edwards, do you 
think it at all probable that he would’ have stolen 
these?” 

“T don’t know; but if she has eloped with him, she 
had a perfect right to take them; they were hers 
before she married me.” 

“And do you think that she-did elope?” My tones 
were coldly professional, though at-heart I was 
shocked at this woman’s apparent: duplicity. Again 
Walton seemed almost overcome with his emotions; 

“My God!” he exclaimed, “I don’t know what to 
think. I’d rather believe that she was dead than to 
think that; but, if her letter is genuine, it is hard to 
reach any other conclusion.” 

“One thing more before we go on to the house; tell 
me what you know about this Edwards.. I know him 
slightly myself, and I must say, rather liked what 
little I saw of him. Have you any reasons to suspect 
that he was in love with your wife?’ 

“I knew that he was before I married her, but I 
imagined that that was all over long ago. He came 
out here frequently, but so shrewd was -he that I 
thought that his visits were to me. As you know, he 
has made a national reputation by his exquisite pho- 
tographs of wild birds and- animals. He works for 
the leading magazines, and in the pursuit of his 
vocation, has traveled all over the world. Naturally, 
he was an interesting man to talk to, and my wife 
seemed to enjoy his conversation, as I did myself; 
but I never saw the least thing suspicious about their 
intercourse.” 

“About this telephone message he sent. Did he 
tell you what he wanted or why it was so impera- 
tive to see you at that particular time?’ 

“No. He said that he could not explain over the 
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phone, but that he was going away the same even. 
ing and that it was- vitally important to see me be- 
fore he left.” 

“And do you know whether he left M—?” 

“Yes; accompanied by a lady closely veiled, he 
boarded the Chicago Special at Morgans, a small 
town, twenty miles north of M—.” 

“How. did you discover this?’ 

“Williams found it out yesterday.” 

“Yes; Williams is an excellent trailer,’ I mused 
aloud ; “and, now, we will go on to the house. I must 
interview him—and the others.” 

Starting at full speed, we ate up the remaining 
mile in a little more than a minute. 


we N 


II—Miss Dean Put on the Rack 


HE approach to Lake House, as the Walton’s 

home was called, was over a broad driveway, 
curving along the side of Bottomless Lake up to the 
crest of the hill, on which the house was built. This 
road was of sand clay, an excellent 
material for road building, though 
rather apt to be soft in wet weather. 


“Keep well to the right of the road,” 
cautioned Walton, as we turned into 
the gate. 

“Why so?” 

“Because of certain tracks which 
Williams considers most important ev- 
idence. Of course, the ground is now 
frozen hard, but even at that, your 
heavy wheels might efface these foot- 
prints.” 

“All right, I will be careful,” I said, 
driving slowly up the road until the 
house was reached. 

The lights were all lit, and they were 
evidently expecting us. Williams 
greeted me pleasantly, though from 
his manner, I gathered that he con- 
sidered my presence here entirely su- 
perfluous. 

When doctors consult, the usual 
course is for the attending physician 
to outline the case, symptoms and 
treatment, previous to the coming of 
the consultant; then the two go in to 
see the patient. Usually the attending 
physician has formed his own opinion 
as to the diagnosis, and unconsciously 
or otherwise, he makes the symptoms 
suit the diagnosis. The wise consult- 
ant, taking this into consideration, re- 
serves his opinion until after he has 
seen the patient and examined him 
for himself, 
tectives. It is well for the last one called to keep an 
open mind and not be too much influenced by the 
opinion of the first; but still-he should not be too 
self-opinionated to avail himself of anything of 
value that the other. may have discovered. And 
thus it was I reasoned, as I followed Williams into 
the library. Taking the chair proffered, I sat wait- 
ing for him to tell me what he knew. 


I saw nothing particular to be gained by sitting 
there like a mummy, so I commenced. 

“Well, Williams,” I said, smiling, “I guess by this 
time you have this case all worked out. I don’t ex- 
actly understand why Mr. Walton should have called 
me in; but it looks as if he-is grasping at a straw 
to try and prove that his wife did not run away with 
another man.” 


ion at-all will develop later. 


“It does point that way; but it seems to me that 


his hopes are. not well founded,” replied Williams. 
“It is quite certain that she is gone. It is also,almost 
as certain that she has gone with Edwards. 
persons passed the auto with Edwards and a closely 
veiled woman in it; and I have reliable evidence 
that a man and a woman who answer closely to the 
descriptions of this pair boarded the Chicago Special 
at Morgans, which, as you know, is a water station 
twenty miles the other side of M—.” 

“Did any one in M— see them?’ 

“Yes. 9 

“Did anyone see them between here and M— be- 
sides Walton?” 

“Not that'I can discover; but this is a little fre- 
quented road at night and it is quite possible for 
them to have driven all the way to M— without 
passing a soul.” 

“Quite true. 
ine that letter?’ 

“Certainly not. Here it is.” He handed it to me. 

“T opened it slowly, examining the paper minutely 
before I began to read the contents. The letter itself 
read: 


And now, would you mind showing 


‘Dear Charles: I scarcely dare to beg forgive- 
ness for what I am about to do, for I know that you 
will never understand; but, some day, after the first 

(Continued on Page 19) 


And so it is with de- 


Equally wary, — 
Williams waited for me to open the conversation, 


As to whether this really repre- — 
sented my belief, or whether I had formed any opin- — 


Several SS 


In Which It Is Proved You Never Can Tell 
By BELLE GRAY 


TPs t st 2trson spy WILBUR. G. KURT2 


RAWING out his handker- 
chief he brushed the dust 
and cinders from the yel- 
low plush, then handed 

the girl into the seat. She settled 
herself quietly and turned to the open window as 
Marshall sat down beside her. 

The usual crowd of idle white men and shiftless 
negroes were gathered at the station to view the 
arrival and departure of the afternoon train, but the 
girl’s gray eyes were not watching the slow move- 
ments of these loiterers. With worried brows and 
tightened lips, she had the look of one who is wrest- 
ling with a mental problem. 

She was a surprisingly beautiful girl. Marshall 
was struck by this fact anew as, when the train 
pulled out from Hinton, she faced around to speak 
to him. In the Southern town she was doubly re- 
markable because of her being a golden blonde with 
a skin of milk and roses. And if her mouth was too 
firm, the outlines of her jaw too square, for soft- 
ness of contour, one lost sight of these defects under 
the genuine witchery of her exquisite coloring. 

“Įm afraid you are not prepared for what you 
will find in my home,” the girl was saying. She had 
the slow, careful enunciation of one who has schooled 
herself to speak correctly. Seeing that the young 
man looked to her for an explanation, she went on: 

“Pye already told you that my father is a small 
farmer; but you, who have always lived in a town, 
ean hardly imagine what being a small farmer really 
means. My father is poor—and—we live in a poor 
way.” 

This said, she looked at Marshall gravely and her 
gaze did not shift while his dark eyes strove in vain 
to plumb the depths of her own. 

“Does she mean that a proposal to her will be 
equivalent to my asking to adopt the whole family?’ 
he reflected, a whimsical smile crinkling around his 
eyelids. 

As his expression of amusement deepened, the girl’s 
whole body seemed to stiffen, and she turned her 
head with an abruptness that was almost rude. But 
Marshall only shrugged his shoulders and let his 


“This Is My Brother Wilbur, Mr. Marshall.” 


glance wander to one of the 
windows on the other side of 
the car. Through the window 
he caught glimpses of a deso- 
late looking region. Pine 
barrens covered with dried 
wire-grass; Swamps over- 
grown with leafless cypress 
gum trees, together with a few 
water oaks that still retained 
their green leaves; deserted fields of cotton, 

with a scattering of snowy bolls showing 
among the black, withered stalks; these feat- 

ures did not serve to cheer the dull monotony of the 
flat, hill-less country. Yet there was a certain weird 
charm about it all which never failed to thrill the 
young Southerner. Absorbed in dreamy contempia- 
tion, he jumped with surprise when he felt the giri’s 
fingers on his arm. 

“This is Piney,” she told him. 

The train was slowing up to a straggling, dingy 
settlement. When it came to a full stop Marshall 
rose and beckoned the porter, who seized her suit- 
case and his satchel as the two. young persons started 
down the aisle. 

They reached the back of the car, but before the 


girl descended the steps, she cast an apprehensive © 


glance at the knot of loafers who were leaning 
against the platform where the train put off freight. 
Her look drew to a white tenseness when her feet 
touched the ground and an untidy boy of fifteen 
slouched forward and gave her hand a limp shake. 

“Glad ter see you, Vernie,” he mumbled. 

The girl bent down and kissed the boy’s loose lips. 
Then she raised her head to regard Marshall with 
steady eyes. “This is my brother, Wilbur, Mr. Mar- 
shall.” Her tone was as proud as if she were pre- 
senting a young prince, but her lip trembled when 
Marshall gripped the boy’s ill-kept hand with his 
own faultlessly groomed fingers. 

The youth may have felt the contrast, 
too, for he pulled away sharply. “Come 
on,” he growled, and picking up the suit- 
case and valise, he moved toward a wagon 
which was hitched to a fence near the 
road. 

The girl held her head high as she 
climbed over the wheel and sat down in 
a chair that was placed in the bed of the 
wagon. But if Marshall felt any sur- 
prise at the character of their equipage, 


ous haste. 


wire-grass, 


The Sight of Lissie Delighted His Eyes 


he did not show it. No sooner had he established 
himself on the front seat beside Wilbur, than the 
boy whipped up the mule and started that stolid ani- 
mal on his plodding way through the thick sand. 

The red November sun was sinking into the pur- 
ple haze: which lay just above the dark line of dis- 
tant forest. The cool evening air seemed charged 
with a heliotrope fragrance. 

“What a delicious perfume!’ Marshall exclaimed. 

The boy’s mouth fell open with astonishment, “Oh, 
"ou mean them,” he said at length, as he pointed to the 
tall spikes of feathery white bloom that fringed the 
roadside, “They ain’t nothin’ but weeds,” he went 
on, contemptuously. “Lissie likes ’um, too. She 
calls ’um silver-rods.” 

“Lissie’s your other sister? 
house?” 

“Yessir; an’ she’s a good ’un, Lissie is. Aint none 
o’ your-frills on Lissie.” The boy accompanied these 
words with a hectoring backward glance at his 
beautiful sister, 

Marshall looked down at his unkempt seat-mate. 
“Why had the girl brought him in contact with her 
objectionable relatives?” he puzzled. And the ques- 
tion kept repeating itself in his brain until the wagon 
came to a stop in front of a large, rudely constructed 
gate. 

“You-all git out here whilst I drive on ter the 
barn,” advised Wilbur. “Mought open the gate fur 
me, Vernie; ’stead 0’ settin’ there like you’d growed 
ter the chair.” 

Marshall snapped a vicious look at the young boor, 
as he, himself, jumped down and unfastened the 
cumbrous chain that held the gate in place; but 
Wilbur appeared serenely unconscious of the anger 
in his eyes. 

The boy snickered out when the young man helped 
the girl to alight. “She’s got so frag-ile that she 
can’t git down by herself,” he scoffed, and, after 


The one who keeps 


S clucking to the mule, he whistled shrilly as he clat- 
4 tered off to the barn. There was pain in the girl’s big eyes, yet she 
E lifted her chin bravely. She motioned to a little gate some distance 
m to the right of the large one. “You see the house,” she said, rather 
ia faintly. 
enet 


In behalf of his business, which included real estate interests, Mar- 
shall had often visited the homes of the poorer classes; but his fas- 
tidious nature recoiled from the knowledge that the girl to whom he 
was thinking of offering his name—a name well known and highly 
honored throughout the state—should have been born and reared in 
the house that stood back of that little gate. 
irregular, and the heavy rains had discolored the rough boards until 
they looked as if they had fallen into decay. 
prince’s feathers brightened the grassless front yard, and the climbiug 
rose that shaded the dilapidated porch was gay with pink blossoms. 

Marshall drew himself up with a jerk as he realized that he had 
fallen into his habit of musing. 
smiled down at Verna as she brushed past him. 
up the foot-path and ascended the steps of the porch in a kind of nery- 
Before they could enter the wide hall that cut through 
the center of the house, a young girl ran out and threw her arms 
around Verna’s neck. 
engaged herself and took the other’s hand. 

“My sister, Melissa, Mr. Marshall.” 

“Why—why, she is only a child,” Marshall blurted out. 

“T am seventeen.” 
of astonishment as he noted the exceeding blueness of her eyes. 

She was a tiny creature, with a narrow face, tanned brown by expos- 
ure to the Southern sun, 
in two rough plaits at either side of her face. 
not even pretty, yet the sight of those blue eyes, looking out from her 
dark face, thrilled Marshall with the same delight he had felt when, 
in childhood, he had found the first violets peeping out of the brown 


The house was low and 


But a few zinnias and 


Stooping, he unlatched the gate, and 
They walked rapidly 


The older girl returned the embrace, then dis- 


The girl looked up, and Marshall gave a gasp 


Her hair, of a reddish chestnut hue, hung 
She was not beautiful, 


“If you could sell your recipe for keeping youthful to some of our 


fine ladies, your fortune would be made, Miss Melissa,” laughed the 


young man, 


She looked at him again with perplexed shyness. 


His heart flut- 
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tered strangely when he met the gaze of the wide 
Hlue eyes. 

“I—I must finish gettin’ supper,” she stammered 
as she turned and ran back through the hall. 

“Lissie’s timid with strangers,’ anologized the 
older sister, “but she’s a girl in a thousand. You'll 
find out at supper what a good cook she is.” 

At the evening meal Marshall discovered that Ver- 
na’s praise was well bestowed. But while he was 
doing justice to the crisp fried chicken, creamy 
gravy, and rich golden egg-bread, he was surprised at 
the unconscious way in which his eyes were drawn 
to the flushed, vivid face of the young Melissa. 
She, with the rest of the household, appeared to 
be sorely embarrassed. Mr. Thurman, a tall, stoop- 
shouldered man, whose weather-beaten face was still 
handsome, carried on a halting conversation with his 
daughter’s guest. Wilbur ate with sullen avidity. 
Tom, the baby of the family, gulped his food audibly 
between scared glances at Marshall. When at last 
the luckless urchin upset a plate of corn-bread and 
gravy, he looked at Verna and groaned, “Oh, I wish 
I was dead!” And this heartfelt ejaculation induc- 
ing a general laugh, the constraint 
which had stiffened the little company 
gave way to friendly ease. 

After supper, the father, the boys, 
and even the shy Melissa, sat in the 
hall and tried to entertain the visitor, 
Marshall appreciated their efforts, but 
was so impressed by the sight of their 
irrepressible yawns that he suggested 
he would like to retire early. The 
alacrity with which his entertainers 
arose was evidence of their complete 
willingness, and he soon found him- 
self in the small, stuffy room which 
he was to share with the two boys. 

“Wo-haw-hum,’ yawned Wilbur, 
“I’m sleepier’n a lizard! That there’s 
your bed over in the corner, Mr. 
Marshall. Tommy an’ me air gona j 
bunk on the floor.. Come on, Tom; { 
pile in.” | 

Tom and Wilbur both piled in, as } 
was testified by the snorts and snores Ja 
that soon issued from the pallet on 
the floor. But sleep did not come to ( 
Marshall so quickly. A small, brown { 
thief, with a pair of disconcerting \ 
blue eyes, had robbed him of his \ 
night’s rest. How slight, how frail a 2g 
thing was that little girl to bear the f 
whole weight of the household upon jA 
her childish shoulders! And the older 
sister looked the very embodiment of 
quiet strength. “Was it fair,’ he 
asked himself, “for her to use this 
strength to lift herself above those 
of her own blood?’ The gray light 
of early morning was filtering through 
the shutters before he fell into a 
broken slumber, from which he was 
soon awakened by. the scuffling of the 
boys. 

“What’s the matter?’ he demanded 
with drowsy crossness. 

“Me an’ Tom’s a-gittin’ up, that’s 
all,” rapped out Wilbur. “They’s cows 
ter be milked, water ter be drawed, 
an’ a peck o’ other things ter be did 
afore breakfast.” 

Marshall raised himself into a sit- 
ting posture. 

“Now, looky here,’ remonstrated 
Wilbur, “you don’t need ter git up jest 
*cause we're a-doin’ it. Breakfast 
wont be ready fur a good hour yit; 
an’ you'll only be in the way.” 

“T’ll see if I can help you.” Mar- 
shall was eager for anything that 
would take him out of the close room 
into the open air freshness. Wilbur grunted scorn- 
fully, but did not further oppose him. After a hasty 
toilet, the visitor followed the boys into the more 
wholesome atmosphere of the kitchen, 

There they found Melissa. She was dressed in the 
same faded gingham she had worn the evening be- 
fore, but her heavy braids were now twisted around 
her head in a way that made her look years older. 
She greeted Marshall with a sleepy smile, then turned 
to the boys. 

“Its purty bad to have to chop wood o’ Sunday,” 
she hinted, “but I can’t git through the day with 
that.” And she made a quaint little grimace at the 
ill-furnished wood box. 

“Tom,” began Wilbur, dictatorially ; but Marshall 
interrupted him. 

“IT want to help,” he said. 
wood. I’m sure I could do that.” 

“Did you ever try?’ asked Melissa. 

‘He hesitated with a prevarication on the tip of 
his tongue, but honesty prevailed. “Well, it’s never 
too late to learn,” he acknowledged. 

Melissa followed him out to the wood pile. 


“Let me chop the 


Her 


She Snatched Her Hands 
Away From His Grasp 
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eyes grew roguish when she noted the awkwardness 
with which he swung the heavy ax. 

“Let me show you,” she offered; and before he 
could protest, she had seized the ax and given the 
log a blow that sent great splinters flying in every 
direction, 

Laughing, she restored the ax to him. But he 
leant on the handle and fell to musing as he stared 
at the girl. He had discovered that when she 
laughed, two fascinating dimples dipped and rip- 
pled at the corners of her mouth. 

Melissa tossed her head merrily. “You wont get 
no breakfast if I fool along out here,” she threw over 
her shoulder as she wheeled around and ran back 
to the kitchen. 

The breakfast bell called a very tired and dis- 
heveled young man from the wood pile, but after 
he had bathed his face in the tin basin that formed 
one of the furnishings of the back porch, he became 
aware of the fact that he was keenly hungry. 

The sizzling dish of ham and eggs at the foot of 
the table filled him with pleased anticipation, and 
the sight of Lissie standing beside the steaming cof- 


fee-urn delighted his eyes; for instead of causing her 
to look hot and blowzy, the heat of the fire had 
painted a becoming flush in her dark cheeks, But 
when Verna entered, fresh and cool in her white 
tailored waist and trim brown skirt, little Tom, who 
had lost his shyness, gave an audible snort. 

“Good land, Vernie!” he exclaimed. “You’re the 
whitest thing ever I seen! Aside 0’ you, Lissie looks 
like a plumb mulatter.” 

“Mebbe ef Vernie’d stud over the stove fur ’bout 
a hour, she wouldn’t ’a’ been so white,” snarled 
Wilbur. 

But here Melissa took part in the conversation. 
“Shut up,” she ordered with good-natured rudeness. 
“Tf you boys think I’m gona let Vernie work when 
she comes home on a visit, you'll find yourselves mis- 
took. I’m the boss here, aint I, Paw? Set down, all 
© you an’ eat your breakfast.” 

After the meal was over and Marshal] and Verna 
were walking in the woods, the young man was re- 
minded of little Tom’s words. Standing against a 
background of dark pines, the girl’s fairness was 
brought out in a startling manner, She was certainly 
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the most beautiful woman he had ever seen, and he 
had always intended to marry a beauty; yet be had 
never felt less inclined to broach the all-important 
question than at the present moment. 

In the course of the walk Marshall found a clump 
of closed gentians, and pounced upon the rare flow- 
ers with boyish eagerness. He offered the blossoms 
to Verna, but she shook her head. 

“They are Lissie’s,” she smiled. “My sister claims 
all the blue-buds, as she calls them, for miles around.” 

Though he had just told himself that he did not 
care for the girl, her rejection of his offering nettled 
Marshall. When he reached the house he beamed 
with pleasure at the different way in which Lissie, ~ 
received the gentians. 

“Blue-buds !” cried the young girl, laying the cool 
blossoms against her cheek. “You found them down 
by the pasture gate, didn’t you? It’s early for them 
to be in bloom.” 

“They are really closed gentians,” instructed Mar- 
shall, “but you are right in calling them ‘buds’. They 
will never be anything but buds. Look!” He 
reached for ove of the flowers and tore it open. ‘See 
how beautifully painted it is inside; 
look at the bright coloring, the golden 
stamens, Yet the gentian keeps ob- 
stinately closed and hides all this 
beauty.” 

“Poor blue-buds!” laughed Lissie. 
“Theyre made that way, so we 
oughtn’t to blame them.” 

But the older girl looked at the 
flowers queerly. 

“I believe I'll take one of your 
blue-buds,” she said, and quick!y 
picking out one of the gentians, she 
gazed at it with wistful eyes. 

“Why, Vernie, I didn’t know you 
eared for flowers,” exclaimed Lissie. 

“I don’t care for them, as a rule,” 
returned Verna, hesitatingly; “but-- 
perhaps I, too, feel a little sorry for 
the poor buds. And I. thought—” 
She did not finish the sentence. Me- 
lissa looked after her with affection- 
ate concern as she averted her head 
and went slowly out of the room. 

“Lissie is getting ready for Sun- 
day school,” Verna told Marshall, 
after dinner. Would you like to go?” 

“Why, I thought you people—I 
thought,” stammered Marshall, “that 
Sunday schools were unpopular in 
the rural districts.” 

“The Primitive Baptists are op- 
posed to them; but we are Metho- 
dists. My mother—she had been a 
Northern school teacher, you know— 
used to teach in this Sunday school 
and Lissie has taken her place since 
she died. She teaches the tiny tots, 
the little infant class.” 

“I'm not much of a Sunday school 
man,” confessed Marshall, “but I 
guess wed better go with your sis- 
ter. She should not walk over these 
roads alone.” 

Verna gave him one of her straight 
looks. “Lissie will have company,” 
she stated. 

Somehow this assurance irritated 
Marshall and he showed his irrita- 
tion in his face. 

“You think her too young,” assert- — 
ed Verna, reading his thoughts. “But 
many of the girls around here marry ` 
before they reach her age. Steve 
Sumner has been paying her attention 
ever since they were both children. 
He is a good boy, and is certainly de- 
voted to Lissie.” 

Marshall’s irritation did not abate 
when young Sumner made his appearance. He was 
a good-looking lad but his clothes were shoddy and 
ill-fitting; and the awkward way in which he shuf- 
fled his feet as he sat waiting for his sweetheart, 
filled the town-bred man with distaste. 

When Lissie danced in, the boy rose and stood 
grinning sheepishly while she pivoted around in 
front of him. 

“See my new dress,” she chirped. “Vernie brung 
it to me yesterday. Oh, you don’t need to make 
faces at me, Vernie Thurman, I’m a-gona tell. Av’ 
she give me this hat, too. Sent it by express day 
*fore yesterday. She never likes for anyone to talk 
about what she does, Mr. Marshall,” and the girl 
shot a searching glance at the man out of the cor- 
ner of her eyes. 

The dress of dark blue serge fitted the slight fig- 
ure wonderfully and the simple blue hat framed 
attractively the brown, piquant face. She wore the 
bunch of gentians at her waist and when she and 
her escort started out to his buggy, Marshall heard 
the boy say: 

“Them flowers jest matches your eyes, Lissie.” 


ee 


The afternoon was a failure so far as Marshall was con- 
cerned. He did not care to follow Lissie and Steve to the 
Sunday school, and when Verna suggested a walk, he 
acquiesced listlessly. As he and the girl strolled along 
almost in silence, he wondered how it was that he could 
ever have thought of her as a wife. She was a beautiful 
statue, a goddess carved of ice, and he was only a man, a 
man who longed for warmth and sweetness and love. 

“Does your sister like to teach?” he questioned abruptly. 

“Very much. She is fond of children, and, oh, you 
Should see how fond they are of her! It is something 
to be able to win love as she does. She is a born teacher.” 

“I should have judged her to be a born home-maker,” 
he fumed, as he restlessly snatched at some sprays of 
dried golden-rod. 

“The two go together. When she marries she can teach 
her little ones in the home.” 

Surprised at this naive speech, Marshall looked at the 
girl quickly, to find her regarding him with her usval 
quiet dignity. 

“Don’t you agree with me?” she asked. 

“Yes; I suppose so. You are a strange girl,” he con- 
tinued. “I have often thought that I could read most 
young girls like a book. But I must confess that I cannot 
understand you, Miss Verna.” 

Her lip quivered for a fraction of a second. “I don’t 
think we—any of us—understand each other—quite,” she 
murmured, 

When Marshall and Verna returned to the house they 
found Steve in the kitchen helping Lissie put the cold sup- 
per on the table. He stayed to the meal and after the 
dishes had been cleared away, he and the two Thurman 
boys coaxed Lissie to the wheezy organ which stood in a 
corner of the hall. 

“You an’ your beau’d better h’ist up an’ help us sing,” 
advised Wilbur. He took hold of Verna’s collar and gave 
her a rough upward pull. 

The healthy flush in the girl's cheeks deepened some- 
what, but she showed no other trace of annoyance. Her 
gray eyes questioned Marshall. 

‘Please excuse me. I am no singer,” he shrugged im- 
patiently. 

“Well, suit yourselves, then, my fine city folks,” flared 
Wilbur. “We know we aint your kind, but hit’s little we 
keer,” 

The young boor shoók himself angrily as he took his 
Place with the other boys in front of the organ. They 
stayed there all evening, mercilessly butchering well- 
known hymns to Lissie’s bungling accompaniment. At 
half-past eight, Steve broke up the song service by shak- 
ing hands all around and taking his leave. 

Night was again rendered hideous by the vociferous 
breathing of Wilbur and Tom. Marshall felt if he only 
had Steve there and could knock the heads of the three 
boys together for a few moments, it would square mat- 
ters to some extent. He told himself that he was glad 
indeed when, early the next morning, he and Verna stood 
outside the Thurmans’ front gate, bidding the family 
good-bye. 

Mr. Thurman gripped Marshall's hand warmly in part- 
ing. “Glad my gals doin’ so well in your office,” he 
beamed; “she’s the smartest gal in the whole state 0’ 
Georgy, I say. Both my gals is good an’ smart.” 5 

Lissie slipped her arm through her father’s and rubbed 
her head against his shoulder. “You don’t need to put me 
in, Paw. I aint jealous,” she teased. Then she gave her 
hand to Marshall. 


He held it as long as he dared, and even after he reached 
Piney and boarded the train, he seemed to feel the friendly 
Pressure of the thin brown fingers. 


During the ensuing week, Marshall was strangely pre- 


occupied. Alvin John- 

ston, his partner, did 

not fail to note his ab- 

sent manner, ; 

“You look mighiy 
seedy, old man, Have- 
nt got anything on 
your mind, eh?’ was 
his cheerful inquiry. 

“Never felt more 
fit,’ prevaricated Mar- 
shall. But one day 
when Verna Thurman 
had stepped out of the 
room, he turned to 
Johnston and began ab- 
ruptly: 

“You know that prop- 
erty up about Piney? 
As you are busy just 

_ now, I’ve been think- 
ing I might look after 

that matter myself. I 

could arrange to take a 

run up there this after- 

noon.” 

“AN rieht -Ga ad 
eacee mr Rew arose che youre getting s0- ac- 
to me yesterday.” commodating in your 

old age,” returned his 
partner. Then he lev- 
eled a swift side 
glance at Marshall. 
“Piney’s where Miss Thurman’s folks live, eh?” 

“You’ve heard a dozen times that itis.” 

“Just thought I’d like to hear again to make sure. Say. 
Marsh,” he continued, as he let his eyes drop to the paper- 
weight on his desk, “I think you might let a fellow know 
how deep you are in there—because—” 

“T’ve told you before that Miss Thurman and myself are 
only friends—good, stanch friends, without a grain of sen- 
timent wasted between us.” 

Johnston drew a long breath. “Well, if you’re going to 
step down and out, plenty of others are waiting to put 
their feet in your shoes,” he said. 

It was several weeks later when Johnston announced 
his intention of taking a vacation. “Guess I wont be 
missed much,” he laughed harshly. “And look after that 
Piney property while I’m gone; do you hear, Marshall?” 
he flung back as he left the room. 

Marshall gnawed his lip. He was unaccountably em- 
barrassed at being left alone with Verna. He felt, rather 
than saw, that she was crossing to where he sat; but he 
jumped up in affected surprise when she paused by his 
chair. 

“You wish to speak to me, Miss Verna?” 

She twisted her fingers with an absence of her usual 
poise of manner. He had noticed of late that she was 
losing her look of vivid health. The roses had fled, leav- 
ing her face milk-white. Dark circles accentuated the 
largeness of the gray eyes which she lifted to his. 

“T—-you have been to my home a great deal of late, Mr, 
Marshall?” There was veiled anxiety in her tones. 

“Yes,” stammered Marshall; “business called me to 
Piney—and I took the liberty—” 

“You love my sister, Mr. Marshall.” Her words were 
half a question, half a statement. 

Marshall flinched with astonishment, but straightened 
himself almost on the instant and looked squarely into 
her eyes as he replied: “You have guessed my secret, Miss 
Verna. I do love your sister very dearly. It is my wish 
to make her my wife.” 

The tenseness of the girl’s face relaxed into a wan smile. 
“I saw you loved her that first day,” she spoke quite sim- 
ply, “but I was afraid it might be only a fancy; that you 
might be—flirting. Lissie is only a child, and I knew she 
would not understand.” 

“You have misjudged me, Miss Thurman. I am a gentle- 
man,” interposed Marshall, stiffly. 


A deep flush swept up her full white throat, mounting 
to the roots of the golden hair. “I had to take care of my 
little sister,” she whispered, shakily. “She has never 
been out in the world like I have. I’m going to shield her 
from all the hard knocks I can.” Her beautiful features 
had quivered into a look that was infinitely wistful and 
tender; and though the mask of impassivity was soon 
readjusted, it seemed to Marshall as if, in that brief 
moment, he had caught a glimpse of the girl’s soul. 

Verna went back to her typewriter, but Marshall could 
not sit down to his desk. With a hasty excuse, he left the 
building and went out into the afternoon sunshine. He 
had pledged himself to marry the girl, that was certain. 
Well, he would ask her that day and have it over with. 
“Have it over with—was this the attitude of a lover?” he 
mused. 

The agent grinned when he handed Marshall his ticket. 
“Girl in the case, I'll bet,” he snickered, with a wink at 
the dispatcher. “Sixth ticket to Piney you’ve bought in 
the last month, Mr. Marshall.” 

The agent’s eyes were impish, but Marshall made no 
attempt at repartee. He hurried out to the waiting train 
and dropped into the first seat he found vacant. Here he 
bowed his head in deep reverie. 


(Concluded on Page 32) 
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Why is the 
soda cracker 
to-day such 


auniversal 
food? 


People ate soda 
crackers in the 
old days, it is 
true—but they 
bought them 
from a barrelor 
box and took 
them home ina 
paper bag, their 
crispness and 
flavor all gone. 


To-day there is 
a soda cracker 
which is the 
recognized 
staple—Uneeda 
Biscuit. 


Uneeda Biscuit are 
the most nutri- 
tious food made 
from flour and 
should be eaten 
every day by 
every member of 
the family from 
the youngest to 
the oldest. 


Uneeda Biscuit — 
soda crackers 
better than any 
ever made before— 
made in the great- 
est bakeries in the 
world—baked to 
perfection—packed 
to perfection— 
kept to perfection 
until you take 
them, oven-fresh 
and crisp, from 
their protecting 
package. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


La 
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| Proving That Where There’s a Will There’s Likely to Be a Profit 


By ED CAHN 


Illustrations by AUGUST SPAENKUCH 
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‘ELL, I'll see what a good dinner will 
do,” said Mrs. Sam Posner to herself, 
as she unlocked the door of her 
è apartment and unpinned her hat. “If 
I hustle up, PI have time to make some kartofel 
suppe. Sam likes’ that, and I’ ll make a combination 
salad and give him some weiner “schnitzel—I have 
some Rhinewein. and—Oh, yes, I must have some 
cheese,” ~ 

She telephoned to Dinkeldorfer, of the delicatessen, 
and ordered. some of her husband's favorite schmeir 
kase and dill pickles. - 

“Um; combination salad and dill pickles; that’s 
too much acid for one meal. I'll just give him the 
pickles, and. save the PRPA for tomorrow—economy 
is wealth:”--—- ~ —-- 

She laughed: as phe tied on her apron and lit the 
gas. “I guess I’m penny wise and pound foolish, 
thinking of a fifteen-cent economy and a forty-dollar 
extravagance. I don’t really need a vanity-case, but 
I want one, ard I’m going to have it, just to show 
that Minnie Kraussmann that she’s not the only one. 
The idea of her hinting that Sam’s stingy with me! 
It might be better for her if Kraussmann didn’t buy 
her every jim-crack he can rake and scrape up the 
money for. If they keep on the way they are going, 
they will never have anything, and Kraussmann will 
still be working for wages when Sam is in business 
for himself. But anyhow, I’m going to have a vanity- 
case just to let her.know I can have what I want if I 
. want it, and Sam’s not stingy.” 

Mrs. Posner had been calling upon Mrs. Krauss- 
mann that afternoon, and Mrs. Kraussmann’s barbed 
sentences still rang in her ears: “Agnes, I tell you 
for your own good; you are too easy with Sam. You 
shouldn’t encourage him to save every penny he 
makes, and go without this and that and the other 


thing yourself. You wont get any thanks for it. He’. 


will expect it of you all the time pretty soon; men 
always do. After a while you will have to go down 
on your knees every time you want anything, and a 
decent thing you wont own and can’t get, unless you 
take a crowbar to his pockets. Yes, a crowbar, that’s 
just what I said, and one big enough to pry clams off 
a rock with, at that. If you start in wrong with a man, 
yeu got to keep on that way, or else change awfully 
quick. You'll do with less and less, and get old before 
your time, and stay at home because you aint got a 
thing to wear, and pretty soon he'll be going out with- 
out you, and mayLée some other woman will step in 
and enjoy what you saved; foolish women mostly die 
young, usually. 

“Don’t get angry now, Agnes; remember, I’m talk- 
ing for your good. You haven’t had a new thing since 
you’ve been married. Course it’s only a year and you 
had lots of clothes, but it’s too long. It’s all right for 
Sam to want to get ahead, but it’s a shame for a trav- 
eling man like him, what makes all kinds of money 
like he does, not to spend, if not more, at least as 
much as Dave does what’s got 
a family and don’t make near 
so much; though I guess they’d 
both make more if they were 
working for anybody else but 
that old tight-wad of a Sol 
Berger.” 

Mrs. Kraussmann had em- 
phasized her remarks by dis- 
playing a new vanity - case 
which Agnes, being anxious to 
change the subject, had meoo: 
admired. 

“I’m going to have one too,” 
she had announced confidently, 
but Mrs. Kraussmann smiled 
skeptically and said: 

“This cost forty dollars. 
Dave was going to buy himself 
a new overcoat with the money, 
but it was my birthday and I 
was just dying for a vanity- 
case and so he got it for me in- 
stead of an overcoat. Dave 
just can’t refuse me anything.” 
And then she added that when 
one is beginning a domesti¢ 
revolution it is best to begin 
with small things. 

Agnes’s cheeks burned as she 


ngg 


le 

mann Was 

Scanning It, Mrs. Hewitt 
Slipped the Bills Into 
Agnes’s Hand 


recalled it, and she 
diced the potatoes 
as if they were Mrs. 


Kraussmann’s oily 
tongue. In vain she 


told herself that the 
Kraussmanns’s ex- 
trevagant manner of 
living from hand to 
mouth was not the 
best way and van- 
ity-cases not essen- 
tial to her own hap- 
piness, but, never- 
theless, she longed 
for one with a long- 
ing not to be denied. 

“T must have one, 


too,” she thought, 
making the sauce 


for the schnitzel. 
SEH . .. There’s 

the dumb-waiter bell! It must be Sam’s pickles and 
cheese. The idea of Minnie saying such things— 
Mercy! this isn’t many dill pickles for ten cents. I'll 
have to give Dinkeldorfer a good talking to. If I 
don’t watch him all the time he cheats me, even if he 
has known me ever since I was born. I believe it’s a 
matter of principle with him to cheat everyone he 
can. I think I'll get a case with a fine chain—Min- 
nie’s looks like a bicycle chain. Oh, this soup’s going 
to be good. I wonder if my monogram would look 
nice on that case. Now I must set the table. “Well, 
anyway, my table-linen is swell. I wonder if Sam 
will let me have the money; forty dollars seems like 
an awful lot.” 


HE continued to divide her thoughts between the 
dinner and the vanity-case until they were inter- 
rupted by the arrival of Posner himself. 

“Anybody coming tonight?’ he inquired. “No? 
That’s good. Oi! but I’m tired and home looks good 
to me. Whatcha got for dinner? Say, I’m going to 
take off my collar ’n tie ’n vest ’n—” 

“Here! here!” If you keep on I'll have to serve 
your dinner in bed.” 

“Who is the boss in this house?” 

“You think you are.” 

“No think about it, I am. 
to’ kiss the cook.” 

Sam availed himself of the privilege and thew sat 
down to dinner. 

In spite of her preoccupation Agnes had achieved a 
veritable masterpiece and Sam ate and ate until he 
came perilously close to being gorged. Agnes never 
introduced a disturbing topic at table. Tonight she 
found it hard to adhere to this rule, but she waited 
until Sam had torn himself away from the cheese, 
had lit his after-dinner cigar and was established in 


It’s the boss’s privilege 


“Dave Just Can’t 
Refuse Me Anything” 


his chair with the evening 
papers, before she opened 
her mouth to speak of van: 
ity-cases. 

“No. Ill wait a little 
while,” she thought, suddenly, and closed it again, 
When the dishes were washed, Sam’s cigar smoked 
out and digestion well under way, she judged the 
time to be right, and sat down on the rug at his feet. 

She had hardly settled herself when Mrs. Krauss- 
mann’s words, “You'll have to go down on your knees 
to him,” popped into her mind. 

“Indeed I wont.” She sprang up and seated her- 
self upon the arm of his chair. “Sam, have I cost 
you very much since we have been married?’ 

“No; but enough. What’s the matter—out of 
household money ?” 

“Oh, no; I have plenty for this month, but—” : 

“What’s this—a touch? Say, Agnes, if you have to 
have a new hat, go ahead and get it; but it mustn't 
cost over ten dollars. Don’t forget we have to make 
the payment on those lots of ours the first of the 
month.” 

“Oh! I had forgotten. 
without it.” : 

“Nu nu! A hat wont break us if it don’t cost more 
than ten dollars.” 

“I don’t want a hat, Sam. I want a gold vanity- 
case like Minnie Kraussmann’s. She said hers cost 
forty dollars, and I believe it, for it’s perfect 
elegant.” 

“Geh wek! If she said forty, then it maybe cost 
twenty ; but ten is more like it. I'll bet it’s only gold 
filled.” 

“Oh, no, Sam; it’s stamped fourteen-karat; I no- 
ticed particularly.” 

“Sure; they stamp filled goods that way, and even 
guarantee them for ten and twenty years, like on 
watch-cases. But, anyhow, Agnes, fourteen karats 
or fourteen turnips, we aint spending any money for 
such foolishness. We are poor people, not million? 
aires,” and Sam shook out his paper as much as to 
say that the matter was set- 
tled forever. 

Agnes sat down in her little 
rocking-chair and picked up 
her embroidery. She felt 
ashamed to have asked for 
such a costly bauble, and re- 
solved to try to put the whole ~ 
matter out of her mind. ; 

“I don’t see what you want 
one of those ugly things for 
anyhow ; they are no good où 


Well, that settles it; I’ll do 


earth,” said Sam over the top 
of his paper. 

“Theyre handy for pow- 
der.” 

“Whats the matter with 
your leather purse?” 

“Nothing.” 

“The Kraussmanns don’t 


own their furniture; they're 
still paying installments on it. 
‘They: owe’ the. doctor and the 
dentist, and poor old Krauss- 
mann hasn't had a new suit 
in three years—but Mrs. 
Kraussmann has a forty-dol- 
lar vanity-box. We own every- 
thing we've got, and what 
we've got is good—but you 


“Hello, Sonny; got a 
sore throat? Well, you 
can thank your stars 
you are notin for the 
dosings I used to get as 
a boy. 


“You’ve never been put 
to bed with a dirty, old 
woolen stocking ’round 
yourneck, have you? Never 
had a piece of fat salt pork 
tied ’round your throat, eh? 
Bet you’ve never been made 
to swallow pepper and mo- 
lasses by the spoonful either. 
7 Burn? Believe me, son, they 

had to prove me guilty ofa 
cold in those days—I’d 
never confess it. 


“Now all you have got to 
do is just rub that Capsicum 
Vaseline well into your 
chest. It’s the best thing 
inthe world for a cold or 
sore throat. In the mornin 

you ll feel fine—soreness ail 
gone; and if you don’t say 
Hurrah for Capsicum Vase- 
line’ you won't be as grate- 


ful for a good thing as you | 
should, that’s all.” 5 


Capsicum Vaseline is splendid 
for all pains in the chest, rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia, toothache, etc. Does 
everything the old mustard plaster 
could do, only it is easier to apply, 
cleaner, more efficient, and it wi 
not blister the tenderest skin. Apply 
externally only. 


There are other ‘‘Vaseline’’ prepara- 
tions, for toilet as well as nursery use, that 
should be in every home. Put up in 
bottles, or in handy, sanitary tubes of 
pure tin. Any good druggist can show 
you them. 


You will find valuable suggestions for 
dealing with all the little emergencies and 
ailments of the home in our ‘‘Vaseline”’ 
booklet, which we mail postpaid on re- 
quest. Write for your copy today, 
20 State Street, New York. 


er || Capsicum Vaseline. = ' 


Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 


(Consolidated) 
Branch Offices London, Montreal 
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have no vanity-box. But after a while, when we are a little ahead of the 
game, then you can have your vanities, too.” 

Agnes smiled. “They’ll be out of style by that time.” 

Sam flung his paper onto the floor. “Out of style! Agnes, you think too 
much about style since you have been going to see Mrs. Kraussmann so often. 
Maybe we better do like the Kraussmanns do—throw away with the left 
hand what we take in with the right. I wish I hadn’t started in to buy those 
lots on Long Island. They take all my spare cash, and I can’t buy you 
vanity-boxes, and you're not satisfied.” 

“Sam! How foolish you are! I wanted one, and I don’t deny it, but it 
is foolish to put that much into such a thing. We can’t do it, and we wont, 
and that’s all there is to it. Let’s forget about it.” 

Sam lit another cigar, entirely mollified. “You know, Agnes, there isn’t a 
thing on earth I wouldn’t get you if I could, and some day, if we are careful 
now, we will be able to have all these things.” 

He said more to the same effect, but Agnes paid no attention. She had 
picked up the paper, and her eye had happened to fall on one of the hundreds 
of small liners. It read: 


FOR 

party buying at once. 
city. Call afternoons. 
St., Hewitt. 


SALE—Fine piano; bargain to 
Owner leaving 


900 W. 128th 


Amongst a multitude of other bits of news and gossip, Mrs. Kraussmann 
had told Agnes that she expected to receive word the next day that her small 
share of her Uncle Isaac’s will had been deposited in the First National 
Bank, and that the instant it was, she meant to set about buying a piano. 
Agnes remembered it as soon as she read the advertisement. While Sam was 
dozing, she clipped out the advertisement. : 

The next morning Agnes telephoned to Mrs. Kraussmann, and that lady 
volunteered the information she was angling for. There was a very genuine 
ring of pleasure in her voice as she said: “Oh, so you have it! I am so glad. 
I’m sure you are happy now.” 

“Happy! Why, I'm tickled to death. Uncle Isaac could have just as well 
left me three times that much, but I’m lucky to get even five hundred, and I 
guess we can get a good piano for that. Dave says that I’ve got to pay cash, 
now that I have it for once. Dave’s awful tired of the installment plan. Of 
course, Sadie is young yet to begin the piano, but I’m going to get one any- 
how. They make a parlor look so swell, and everybody has a piano nowa- 
days.” l 

Agnes smiled. 
haven’t any.” 

The smile must have reached Mrs. Kraussmann by wireless, for she said, 
sweetly: “When are you going to get your vanity-case, dear?” 

“Oh, I never thought to say a word about it to Sam! Say, Minnie, can’t 
you come over to. lunch with me tomorrow? Oh, yes, do; I enjoy your com- 
pany so much.” Mrs. Kraussmann said she would, and Agnes hung up the 
receiver, well pleased. 

At two o’clock that afternoon Agnes was ringing the bell at No. 900 West 
128th street, and a moment later was being received by Mrs. Hewitt. 

The dismantled house and the packing-cases standing about convinced 
her the reason given for selling was genuine. Mrs. Hewitt explained that 
she had intended to take the piano with her, but at the last moment had 
decided to sell it. She declared it had a beautiful tone, and she sat down 
and proceeded to prove it; also, that it had cost seven hundred dollars new 
just a year before, and proved that by producing the receipt. She asked six 
hundred dollars for it, but Agnes did not have much trouble in getting her to 
say she would take five hundred dollars cash. 

“You see, Mrs. Hewitt,” explained Agnes, “I am acting for a friend, or 
rather—” she hesitated. : 

Mrs. Hewitt appeared to be a woman with a sense of humor. Agnes liked 
her immensely, and Mrs. Hewitt seemed to entertain a similar feeling for her. 

“Perhaps it is foolish,” continued Agnes, impulsively, “but—” and almost 
before she knew it she was confiding her little scheme in all its details, and 
had even repeated the most of the conversation of the day before. 

“Now,” she finished, “it surely wasn’t businesslike to tell you all that, but 
I’m glad I did. Will you do it? You don’t think I am asking too much?” 

“My dear,” laughed Mrs. Hewitt, “I have been in similar situations. I 
quite understand. TIl be glad to help, and if your plans carry, I wont object 
to your terms. The main thing is to sell the piano, and I think, between us, 
we ought to be able to do it.” 

“Yes, unless Minnie should get suspicious; and if she does, we simply 
couldn’t give it to her, I'll have to manage somehow. Oh! I know! Minnie 
is coming to lunch with me tomorrow. Wont you come, too? TI tell all the 
fibs.” 

When Mrs. Kraussmann arrived for luncheon next day, she found another 
guest—a stranger, at least she’d never seen her before. 

“Minnie, this is Mrs. Hewitt, the lady I met in Atlantic City last summer; 
you remember my telling you about her?” 

“Yes, seems to me I do,” said Minnie, shaking hands and managing to 
display her vanity-case to great advantage during the process. 

“I met her this morning,” continued Agnes, “and I just made her come to 
lunch. She has been living right here in this neighborhood, and I neyer 
knew it! Now that we have found each other, though, it wont do much 
good because she is moving to Florida.” 


“That’s a whack for me,” she thought. “She knows I 


Then Minnie heard a great many things about the trials incident to- 


moving from one end of the country to the other: how hard it was to pack 
things safely; the terrible iniquities of the f reight handlers, and how some 
one’s sister had made a similar journey, and how her piano was ruined en 
route, ard how Mr. Hewitt positively insisted upon selling their piano rather 
than risk shipping it. 

“That just shows how silly men are,” pouted Mrs. Hewitt. “I’m sure it 
would go safely. Why, we are leaving day after tomorrow, and there wont 
be time to wait for a good offer for it, so we will have to let some dealer snap 
it up at a sacrifice price, and, of course, he will turn around and make a big 
profit on it. It’s awful. Mrs. Posner, wont you please buy my piano? I just 
hate to think of its going into a stranger’s hands,” she finished, plaintively. 

“Me!” cried Agnes; “why, I don’t play, and we have no children to learn. 
Now, if I were only Minnie here, with a little girl—Well, for goodness’ sake! 
I forgot all about your wanting a piano, Minnie! Here’s your chance.” 

' “You are joking; that’s too good to be true,” said Mrs. Hewitt. “Heavens! 
but this salad is delicious! How do you make it?” 

“Why, I just use—” 
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The Wee 
Girl 


and the 
Big Man 


both like 


Post 


Toasties 


—thin bits of corn, first 
cooked, then toasted to a 
golden brown. 


Usually the liking ex- 
tends to the whole family. 


The housewife likes this 
food, not only for its appe- 
tizing goodness, but be- 
cause of its convenience. 
It requires no cooking— 
ready to serve instantly 
from the package with 
cream. 


For breakfast; for lunch 
when the hungry little 


folks come from school; 
or for supper when some- 
thing particularly dainty is 
wanted. 


Post Toasties 


are deliciously good. 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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Being an Account of the Manner in Which Major Worthington Jordan 
Learns That His Wife’s Imagination is More Helpful Than Fiction 


66 ONEY,” often remarked 
Major Worthington Jor- 
dan, “aint made to keep; 
its made to spend. What 

good’s it going to do anybody just 

piling up in a bank? Might as well be that many 
brickbats or oyster shells. Money is only worth 
what it will get.” 

Having from the time of his majority possessed 
‘such sentiments, and faithfully living up to them, his 
finances and his two patrimonial plantations, In- 
verness and Insmore, were at the time of his mar- 
riage, in middle life, in a sadly involved and disor- 
ganized condition. 

Mary Jordan soon saw that the Major was no busi- 
ness man. She was. There was more shrewdness in 
those snapping black eyes, more good horse sense in 
that graceful head, and more energy and executive 
ability stored up in her small body than ten ordinary 
men possessed. 

She rose grandly to the situation. She made the 
Major deed her an undivided half interest in Ins- 
more, so he couldn’t borrow any more money on it 
unless she had a chance to veto it. Inverness being 
the hemestead, by virtue of that fact required her 
signature to further incuinbrances. 

Then she got every debt together of every sort, had 
the Major join with her and borrow a staggering 
sum at six per cent where he had been paying ten 
and twelve, and paid them all off, consolidating the 
indebtedness. She took charge of the places and 
abolished the share system at once. She made the 
next year’s crop with wages hands. She was in the 
fields and all over the fields on her gray mare at all 
times of day. The hands were afraid not to work 
steadily for fear she would descend at the very 
moment of their “soldiering”. She cleared twenty 
thousand dollars that first year. : 

Fifteen thousand she applied on the debt; the 
other five she kept to operate with. The value of 
organization was shown in the next year’s receipts ; 
she cleared thirty thousand then. In four years 
every debt had been paid, the places were clear, there 
was money in the bank, 
and the favorable balance 
grew year by year. 

The, Major gladly ac- 
quiesced in the arrange- 
ment. He helped oversee 
the places in a general 
way, but Mary was the 
dynamo that furnished 
the power, and handled 
the financial end. Ten 
years under her watchful 
eye had numbed most of 
his expensive tastes. Imn- 
asmuch as Inverness was 
stocked with everything 
on earth good to eat and 
drink, and there was a 
constant round of com- 
pany, the Major really 
could not think up any- 
thing to spend money for. 

When he wanted 
money, he asked Mary 
for it. He preferred 
that she do the bank- 
ing—it was entirely too 
much trouble to write 
checks and keep up with 
balances, and make depos- 
its, and all that sort of 
thing. Mary sensibly re- 
garded the matter as a 
business proposition in 
which each shared equal- 
ly, the Major furnishing 
the operating capital in 
the shape of the two 
places, and she the management; so she handed over 
promptly and without comment whatever sum he de- 
sired, whenever he desired—which of late had been 
not often. 

Occasionally he was retained in some criminal case 
of. more than ordinary importance, first, because he 


was widely known and liked, and would influence the — 


jury that way; also, for his forensic efforts, in which 
he would skim the cream from the Milky Way, grab 
all the brightest stars in all the constellations, pull 


the tail feathers from the Bird of Freedom, and, 
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wrapping the collection in Magna Charta and the 
Constitution and the Declaration of Independence, 
fling it full in the teeth of judge and jury. 

Usually it so mystified the jury that they had the 
necessary reasonable doubt about everything and 
anything at once, and his client, as a rule, was 


acquitted. The Major maintained no law office in. 


town. All of the musty tomes belonging to old Judge 


` Hampton Jordan were in the library at Inverness, 


supplemented by the Code and the state and depart- 
mental reports. 

There the Major had his office, and, like the true 
advocate, had to be sought by his clients. Half the 
time he never mentioned the fee, and the other half 
he never collected it. 


O, when the steamer Natchez blew three longs and 

two shorts over at the Point Breeze bar, three 
miles down the river, Mrs. Jordan knew the Natchez 
was going to land at Inverness, and that meant the 
Major was coming home from New Orleans. She had 
the phaeton hitched up quickly, and drove the mile 
to the landing. 

She had given the Major five hundred dollars with 
which to buy a new set of furniture for the drawing 
room—it would never do to keep that antediluvian, 
horse-hair-covered set another week. Also, she was 
very anxious that the furniture be in place, for, on 
the fourteenth, the young folks were going to have a 
big dance. Inverness was the rallying place of the 
youngsters for twenty miles around. With its two 
parlors, each thirty by thirty feet, and connected by 
folding doors, and a twenty-foot hall, it was an ideal 
place for dances. 

The stage had been stowed, and the Natchez was 
backing out into the stream, when Mary Jordan 
reached the landing. She made room for him in the 
phaeton, and surveyed the sloping bank critically. 

Between her and the 
ee BLP a swirling yellow flood of 


the Mississippi there was 
no object save the Major’s 
| valise. 
“I thought you 


would 


, 


be able to get the furniture up on the Natchez,” she 
observed in a disappointed tone. 

“Why—why, Mary, you know the Natchez don’t 
care much for freight, except cotton—wont wait half 
a minute for it.” He equivocated and played for 
time. 

The unfortunate supper with the handsome lady in 
the crushed strawberry dress, who mistook him in 
the palm room of the St. Charles Hotel for a “Colo- 
nel” somebody else, was poignantly fresh in his mem- 
ory. She greeted him so cordially, as if she had 


-seen in a long time. 


His Client, as a Rule, Was Triumphantly Acquitted 


known him all her life, and said she 
was ready for that typical Creole meal 
he had promised her, all in the most 
unaffected ard intimate way. And she 
seemed such a lady—quite to the 
manner born—and mighty pretty, too. He was lonely, 
and, more in a spirit of mischief—to see what she 
would do when she discovered he was not the “Colo- 
nel” she thought him—than anything else, he 
escorted her to Antoine’s, and there they had a sup- 
per such as only a judge of good eating—as the Major 
was—could order. 

Then, in the carriage, going back to the hotel, she 
suddenly complained of being very faint and dizzy— 
ascribed it to the two modest glasses of champagne. 
He felt called upon to support her with one arm, 
when she sort of crumpled up, pillowed her head on 
his bosom and threw one arm about his neck. He 
was much alarmed and agitated. It required sev- 
eral minutes to bring her to, but she appeared very 
well when they arrived at the ladies’ entrance of the 
St. Charles. 

She admonished him particularly to wait in the 
ladies’ parlor while she went to her room and fixed 
her hair—her little fainting spell had somewhat dis- 
arranged it—and she would be down directly. The 
Major waited nearly two hours. At twelve o'clock a 
discreet investigation revealed the fact that the fair 
unknown was not only not a guest of the hotel, but 
that with her had simultaneously disappeared the 
Major’s diamond stud, his watcb, two hundred and 
twenty dollars of his own, and Mary’s five hundred. 

How on earth was he to explain to Mary, of whom 
he was a bit afraid? 

“Well, when will that furniture be up, Worthing- 
ton?’ The question jogged him into action. 

“Oh—right away, I reckon,” he answered, indiffer- 
ently. 

“Do you suppose it will be up on the Prairie Belle 
tomorrow?’ ventured Mrs. Jordan, hopefully, as they 
drove homeward. 

“Yes—oh, yes—I reckon it will. 
tle—I don’t feel very well.” 

“T knew you wouldn’t. You get down there at New 
Orleans and try to go the pace you did twenty years 
ago. You can’t keep up with those club men, Worth- 
ington—you’re getting too old, ard too fat.” 

“Now, Mary, I took mighty little of anything. A 
chap has to be sociable with his friends he hasn’t 
It’s that highly seasoned cook- 
ing down there—that garlic, and all that sort of stuff 
they put in it—and the 
pepper. It always upsets 
me,” 

“And those highly sea- 
soned Sazerac cocktails 
and absinthe frappes you 
are so fond of,” she said, 
dryly. 

“Oh, well — doggone it, 
Mary, then suppose I did 
take too many of ’em? 
Now, do you feel any bet- 
ter?” He was really glad 
of the diversion. It kept 
her off the subject of the 
furniture. 


Drive up a lit- 


> 
HE Prairie Belle 
passed up the river 

the nešt afternoon. The 
Major heard her blow, but 
it was not the landing 
whistle. He went out on 
the front porċh, got in his 
favorite rocker and lit his 
pipe. With his feet 
propped against one of the 
big brick columns, he 
waited for the blow to fall. 
Mary came out. 

“Worthington, the Belle didn’t bring my furni- 
ture!” : ` 

“Well, honey, I'm sorry.” He had a sheepish look. 

“Worthington, did you forget that furniture?’ He 
squirmed. 

“Nope—oh, no, I didn’t forget it.” _He was hoping 
against hope. 

“Why don’t it come, then?” 

“Well—to tell you the plain truth, Mary, I got 
robbed.” 

“Robbed ! 


You did? And how did it happen?” 
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Half a truth would not do. She was primed for all the horrible details. 
Well, the trimmings would not matter much; he had told the main fact 
straight, and he had to supply the rest. 

“Don’t know, exactly. John Carrington and myself had a room at the St. 
Charles, and must have forgotten to lock the door, for when we woke up our j i 
money and things were gone.” It sounded all right, but Mary did not seem = Sages: See ee ee Se he 
deeply impressed. ; 

“Did you report it to the police?” 

“Oh, no; no use of that. They never catch anybody. What’s the use?” 

The cook called Mrs. Jordan at that moment to see if the muscadine pre- 
` serves were done. Mary gave an incredulous sniff and departed, much to the 
Major’s relief. She did not believe him, and he knew it. 

To forestall a renewal of the subject, the Major had his horse saddled and 
rode to town. Little did he dream that she was planning another attack. 
The Major was notoriously absent minded and forgetful, and with him the 
easiest way was always the best way. Mary waited about five days, and one 
afternoon, when the Prairie Belle blew, going up the river, Mary threw for- 
ward her skirmish line. 

“It certainly is curious they don’t send my furniture. You reckon it’s on 
the Belle this trip?” 


HE Major almost dropped his pipe, and carefully took his feet from 
against the porch column. He had a hazy recollection that he had told 

her something about the furniture—or maybe he had intended to tell her and 
forgot to. He began to extemporize, as she was visibly waiting for an 
answer. Wae oà x ` 4 k E tig J BAE A 

“Why—er—I thought I explained about the furniture, honey?” he fenced. Eo | 6 o i of Tera rE” 
Mrs. Jordan looked at him blankly. 4 x a me rs : re = 

“Explained what?’ J 

“Why, didn’t I tell you about—about meeting Jim Hudson down there in > Ee, oe, agi 5 at 
New Orleans?” : BAPPLE BUTTER) ce, an ik Fa 

“No, you did not, Worthington—what about him?” wa 

“Well, I met Jim at the Sazerac, and he said he was in an awful tight for 
five hundred dollars; had a draft, or a note, or something or other, that was 
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Madam, will you try a package 
of Heinz Preserves at our risk? 


WE KNOW our Fruit Preserves equal 
the finest product of the home kitchen 
—and we are willing to prove it to you at 
our risk. 


All we ask you to do is to get a package of Heinz 
Preserves, Fruit Butters or Jellies from your grocer. 
And if you think you have ever eaten better pre- 
serves, return them to the grocer and he will refund 
your money. 
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We can make such a guarantee because Heinz Preserves are 
actually made the home way. We use a pound of sugar to a pound 
of fruit. We use as great care as the most exacting housewife; every 
berry is hand picked and thoroughly washed. Our kitchens are 
models of cleanliness —as any one of our 40,000 annual visitors will 
| tell you—and our cooks are experts, with years of experience. And 
last, but not least, we have unequalled facilities for obtaining the best 
fruits—selected, fresh and luscious. 


These are the reasons why Heinz Preserves, Fruit Butters and 
Jellies are unequalled in flavor, goodness afd quality. 


She Admonished Him Particularly to Wait in the Ladies’ Parlor While She Went to Her Room and Heinz Preserves 
Fixed Her Hair . 
Cherry Damson Plum Red Raspberry Peach 
going to be protested at the State Bank in about an hour if he didn’t raise Strawberry Black Raspberry Pineapple Blackberry 


the money, and I just let him have that five hundred dollars to help him out. 


“I knew the furniture could wait. In fact,” he added, with a happy after- Heinz Fruit Butters 


thought, “I had made up my mind not to get it, but to wait until you could Apple Peach Plum 

come down with me—your taste is so much better than mine. And furniture A > 

mere are rascals anyhow—they would have cheated me out of my eye Heinz Jellies 

eet r ș à ag >h a o ? inet lik - ? f g . 

i oh You could catch ’em, though—I’d just like to see one of ’em get ahead Currant Quince Grape Crabapple Elderberry 
He felt quite a glow of pride. For a jumped-up-on-the-spur-of-the-moment Grape Fruit Marmalade 

plausible excuse, he had done nobly. He was safe now; and that adroit hi Hei G F M 

compliment to her business ability would help. He beamed blandly at her. Somet ing new — Heinz Grape fruit armalade, made from 
“No, Worthington, you did not tell me that. When is Captain Hudson Cuban Grape Fruit with all its tropic richness of flavor. Pronounced 

going to pay it back?” Did you take a note for it?” by chefs as the finest ever offered. 


“No—oh, no—Jim Hudson’s word is his bond. He’ll pay it whenever we 
want it.” 


e í e ° 
“Very well; I'll write him a note in the morning. I want my five hundred H. J. Heinz Company—57 Varieties 


dollars, and I'll just take the Robert H. Lee on the down trip Thursday, and 
go and get my furniture myself.” Member of Association for Promotion of Purity in Foods 

The Major was alarmed. Cap’n Hudson would be highly astonished and 
indignant to be dunned for five hundred dollars he didn’t owe and knew 
nothing about. Jim Hudson was a mighty irascible man, anyway, about 
money matters, and would fight quicker about being dunned than anything 
else. He was hard up, too, and might consider the tale a reflection upon him 
m his straitened circumstances, and it would probably call for a personal 
difficulty for taking the liberty. Jim Hudson would certainly expose the 
whole thing. 

“Well, now, I wouldn’t do that, honey. You know poor old Jim has been 
in a pinch lately, and it would hurt his feelings.” 

(e8; and to lose five hundred dollars will hurt mine.” 

TIl tell you what TIl do, Mary. That Ellison outfit owes me a balance of 
five hundred dollars for defending Tom—that murder case, you know, —and 
PI just ride over there and make them get it up right now. TN give that to 
SAN and carry Jim myself. Don’t bother poor old Jim Hudson; we were 

YS together, and it would be mighty picayunish to be nagging him for the 
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money in less than two weeks. 
him about it, will you, Mary?’ 

“Oh, very well then.” 

The tale sounded all right to Mary, and she was inclined 
to believe it until the Major began to beg so hard for clem- 
ency for poor old Jim. Then it occurred to her that, while 


You wont say anything to 


the Major was gone, she saw Captain Hudson at the land- ` 


ing to take the boat for Vicksburg, and he had asked her if 
she had about eight thousand dollars she wanted to lend on 
his place. She had refused the loan, and he had gone to 
Vicksburg in his search for money. However, she said 
nothing to the Major. * 

“Thank you, honey. I don’t want dear old Jim to think 
we would give him a shove while he is down and his other 
creditors are hounding him.” 

“Well, Worthington, you can throw your own money 
away, lending it to Tom, Dick and Harry on-no security, 
but I want mine. It is not business to do that way.” 
She got in the phaeton and drove over to Insmore, 
their adjoining place, to see that the cotton picking 
was being pushed. There were signs of rain, and if 
the cotton got wet, it would suffer in market value. 

The Major retired to the dining room and wiped 
the beads of cold sweat from his brow. He had to 
do some pretty rapid work on that yarn, and he felt 
much debilitated. He mixed himself a double 
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“Have it Any Way You Please, Madam; I Shall Not Deign to Discuss the Matter With You Any Further.” 


strength toddy—he felt the need of it. Well, probably Mary 
would feel satisfied about that five hundred dollars now. 


Mary, however, was far from being satisfied—she knew 
she had not gotten the truth yet. A week later the Major 
handed her the five hundred he had forced the Ellisons to 
get up for him, and felt quite relieved that the matter was 
settled. 

“Thanks, Worthington. 
did with the money?” 

What, indeed? He had told her something—and Jim 
Hudson—or was it Tobe Bramlette?—was mixed up in it 
some way. What in thunder did he tell her? His mind 
was a perfect blank. 

“Why—er—Mary, you ought to be satisfied; you have 
your furniture money. I told you I lost it, and have re- 
placed it.” 

“Yes, but you were just starting to tell me how, and I 
had to leave for Insmore before the rain, and you didn’t 
finish. I wanted to hear about it—I was interested.” 

The Major gasped and gulped. Would he never get 
through with that.infernal furniture? He’d play safe and 
use both Tobe and Jim, for manifestly something must be 
done, 

“Oh, yes—well, as I started to tell you, Jim Hudson and 
I went around to the Cotton Exchange with Tobe Bram- 
lette—Tobe had been playing the market a little, and was 
two or three thousand dollars ahead. He talked me into 
buying five hundred bales on a dollar margin, and dern my 
cats if the market didn’t begin to go down three minutes 
after I bought and wiped out my—your—five hundred clean 
as a whistle in about fifteen minutes.” Molly seemed duly 
impressed. 

She knew that also was not the truth, because the day 
after the Major left. Captain Hudson had taken the up- 
bound boat for Vicksburg. Also the next day Colonel Tobe 
Bramlette came over from Twin-Oaks to make arrange- 


And what was it you said you 
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ments about having his cotton ginned at Inverness—the 
gin boiler at Twin-Oaks had blown up and it was too late 
in the season to think of repairing. ‘Tobe, therefore, could 
not have been at Inverness and New Orleans, too, and pap 
tain Hudson was undoubtedly in Vicksburg. ? : 

That night before retiring, Mrs. Jordan called the Major 
to her room, 

“Worthington, I want you to tell me the truth about that 


five hundred dollars. Just from the way you've been act- 


ing, I’ve more than half a notion there’s a woman mixed up 
in this affair.” 

The Major went white for a moment. 
must rally for the fray or all was lost. 

“Madam,” he said, with awful dignity, “in all the years 
you have honored my roof with your presence and blessed 
me with your companionship, this is the first time you have 
ever intimated such an accusation against me. I am as- 
tounded, madam, shocked! _ 

“Oh, yes!” he continued, with bit- 
ter sarcasm, “of course that’s it— 
that’s what I did with the money— 
certainly, madam. You've got it all 
figured out to your own satisfaction. 
To be sure, some good looking 
woman has got that money! Have 
it any way you please, madam — I 
shall not deign to discuss the matter 
with you any further—and I shall 
move my belongings over to Insmore 
in the morning and leave you to 
nurse your pleasant suspicions of me 
without interruption. Good-night, 
madam !” 


Then he knew he 


H” stalked majestically to the 
door. Mrs. Jordan ran to him 
and threw her arms about his neck. 

“Worthington, you know I did 
not mean that—don’t, I beg of you, 
let us have our first quarrel now. 
I don’t believe any such thing, and 
you know it!” 

“Then why, madam, do you keep 
pestering me about that blasted 
five hundred dollars that I have 
paid back?” retorted the Major in 
virtuous indignation. 

“You dear old fraud, I was just 
having a little fun off you with 
your fibs. I know what you did 
with it just as well as if I had 
been there.” 

“What mare’s nest have you dis- 
covered now, madam?” 

“You just got with that Pick- 
wick Club crowd you used to run 
with, got full of champagne, and 

lost it at poker. I knew it all the 
time !” 

“Well,” began the Major, greatly 
molified and relieved, “I told you 
was going to quit playing poker, and 
I just would have rather had you 
think I had lost it some other way.” 

“Why, honey, it doesn’t matter at 
all—I didn’t care a thing about the 
money and I wouldn’t have hurt your 
feelings for te: thousand dollars. I 
never meant what I said seriously. Good-night, now, and 
let’s forget it.” 

She gave him a gentle pat and a push toward the door. 
He walked triumphantly to the sideboard in the dining- 
room for his nightcap. 

“Here’s to the truth !” he said to himself, eyeing the glass. 
“It beats fiction every time—for a woman wont believe the 
truth when you tell it to her!” 
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Did He Appreciate the Comparison? 


UDGE Andrew Calhoun, of the criminal division of the 
City Court of Atlanta, was Recorder for about a dozen 
years before being elected to his present position. 
“When I was Recorder,” said he the other day, “two 

negro women were brought before me charged with disor- 
derly conduct. Called upon for a statement, one of the pair 
blamed the other for her arrest. I turned to No. 2 and 
asked her what she had to say. ‘Why, Jedge, she replied, 
‘dat ’oman’s tryin’ ter make b’lieve dat I’m de one what’s 
bad, but she’s de wust ’oman in de alley. Why, Jedge, she’s 
got er boy *bout knee high what cusses same as you!’ ” 

Judge Calhoun also tells this one: 

“My father was conscript surgeon during the war. There 
was an old fellow living in the neighborhood who was 
physically and mentally unfit for military service. He was 
arrested one day by conscript officers and brought before 
father. Knowing the old gentleman’s infirmities, father 
gave him a written order of discharge, saying: ‘Now, Uncle 
Billy, you are not fit for service, so go back home and raise 
food for the army.’ And Uncle Billy returned to his farm. 
A short time later, however, another band of conscript 


officers found Uncle Billy and arrested him. ‘You fellers let | 


me alone, protested the old man, ‘They don’t want me in 
the army; Pm a damfool, and got the papers to prove it!” 
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A TROUBLE MAKER 
Coffee Poison Breeds Variety of Ills. 


1912 


A 


California woman who didn’t know 


| for twenty years what kept her ill, writes 


to-tell how she won back her health by 
quitting coffee: 

“I am 54 years old,” she says, “have used 
coffee all my life and for 20 years suffered 


from indigestion and insomnia. Life was 
a burden and a drag to me all the time, 
and about once a year my ailments got such 
hold upon me that I was regularly ‘sick in 
bed’ for several weeks each time. 

“I was reluctant to conclude that coffee 
was the cause of my trouble, but: I am 
thankful that I found out the truth, 

“Then I determined to use Postum ex- 
clusively—for a week at first—for I doubted 
my ability to do without coffee for any 
length of time. I made the Postum care- 
fully, as directed, and before the week ex- 
pired had my reward in a perceptible in- 
crease in strength and spirits. 

“Seeing the good that my short experi- 
ment had accomplished, I resolved to con- 
tinue the use of Postum, cutting out the 
coffee entirely. This I did for nine months, 
finding, daily, increased cause for gratifica- 
tion at my steadily improving health, My 
indigestion gradually left me, my sleep re- 
turned, I gained 26 pounds in weight, my 
color changed from sallow to a fresh, rosy 
hue and life became a blessing. 

“Then I thought I would try coffee again, 
and did so for a few weeks. The punish- 
ment for deserting my good friend, Postum, 
was a return of my old troubles. 

“That taught me wisdom, and I am now 


and shall be all my life hereafter using | 


Postum exclusively and enjoying the bene- 
fits it brings me.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained in 
the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. : 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 


uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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WE SHIP -APPROVAL 


a cent deposit, prepay the freigh 
zi ‘allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1912 model bicycles. 
FACTORY PRICES 2:77:72 

a bicycle or 

a pair of tires from anyone at any price 

j until you write for our large Art Catalog 

and learn our wonder ful proposition on first 

sample bicycle going to your town. 

RIDER AGENTS scurv"te 

\ ing big 

E money exhibiting and setting. pe bicycles. 

jj 7 m cheaper than any other factorys 

Coaster-Brake eons 

lamps, repairs = aai sundries at half usual prices, 
Do Not Wait; write today for our special offer. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept P-104 CHICAGO 


Make’25 to*50 Weekly 


selling the Automatic Combination Tool in 
your home county A Fence Builder's Tool, 
Post Puller, Lifting Jack, Vice, Wrench, etc, 
Used by Farmers, Teamsters, in Factories, 
Mills, Mines, etc.. Weight 24 lbs. Capacity 3 
tons. Noexperience necessary. Free instruc- 
tion, Write for special offer to live agents. 
Send no mone Name county ae you live, 
A MATIC JACK CO 
Box ‘232 Bloomfield. Ind. 


TYPEWRITERS makes 


Don’t Buy a typewriter from any one at ony nk until 
you receive our art Catalogue Number 27. Unheard-of 
prices and free trial offer. Special limited sale of 
Olivers No. 5, latest model $35.00, also 200 Remingtons 
No. 6. and Smith Premiers No. 2, $17.50 to $27.50. Look 
like brand new and guaranteed to be good as new. Send 
for one and be convinced. 


TYPEWRITER INSPECTION COMPANY 
235 W. 4th Street, CINCINNATI, O. 


TYPEWRITERS. kis 


Visible Writers or otherwise. Olivers», Reming- 
tons, Smiths, etc. Shipped Anywhere for Free 
Trial, or Rented, allowing Rent to Apply. Prices 
$15 up. First class Machines /resh from 


Mfrs. Write for Illustrated Catalog 30. Your oppor 
tunity. Typewriter Emporium, (Est. 1892) 92-94 Lake St., Chicago 


WANTED—MEN 


Prepare as Firemen, Brakemen, Elec- 
tric Motormen, Train Porters (colored). 
Hundreds put to work —865 to 6150 a 
month. No experience necessary. 500 
More Wanted. Enclosestamp for Appli- 
cation Blank and Book. State position. 


- |. RailwayC. I., No. 94 Indianapolis, Ind. 
AGENTS WANTED Eiichi te bulls 


up permanent business. Mail us $10 for 36-pound Feather Bed 
and receive, without cost, 6-pound pair pillows. Freight on 
alt prepaid. New feathers. Best ticking. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. TURNER & CORNWELL, Feather Dealers, Dept. 54, 
Charlotte, N. ©. Our reference: Commercial National Banh. 
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WEPAYS80AMONTH SALARY 


furnish d all expenses to intro 

se ane Ka, Ne and poultry powders; patency Eaten 
Sacue co free;new plan; steadywork. Address 
GLER CO., X 333, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


WANTED: 


A man or woman to act as our 
information reporter. All or spare 
time. No experience necessary. $50 to $300 per 
month. Nothing tosell. Send stamp for particulars. 


SALES ASSOCIATION, 988 Association Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Chairs & Tricycles 


For Invalids and Cripples 


>= Worthington Co. LAN 


D 523 Cedar St., Elyria, O. X 
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ON MARRIAGE 


By D. LEWIS DORROH 


Auth ot ver “Laid are 


HE marriages we are haying this cold weather seem to be those 
that failed of perpetration last summer, for the temptation 

always seizes upon the sufferer in the spring or early summer, 
and the offense is usually consummated before first frost, June being 
the most dangerous month. 
On the man’s part it is mainly a matter of propinquity and spring 
fever. The mating season has come, and the yearning for a mate intox- 
icates him, and like a young muscadine vine turning round and round 
in search of something to ascend, he flounders drunkenly about, and 
is as likely to embrace the first unnaturally shrunken waist his flapping 
arms encounter, as the poor, blind museadine is likely to climb the short 
height of the nearest summer weed within its radius. 
On the woman’s part, it seems to be, not so much a matter of loving 
the man, or of loving her own love, as of love of being loved. To be 
loved is the great, all-ruling, feminine instinct, and to a truly feminine 
woman the love of any trousered being is worth having, and her lover's 
wails of anguish when she ditches him are sweet music in her ears, for 
there is no flattery so delightful to a woman's vanity as to have a man 
suffer for love of her. But the second, or third, time he renews his 
petition, with his chest collapsed and his jaw hanging, the abject love 
and misery he offers her are so delicious a tribute to her self-importance 
that usually she marries him out of sheer appreciation and gratitude. 
The marrying habit seems to be harder to break than the cigarette 
habit; that is, the man who has once tried married life, and had a 
woman to cheer his loneliness and minister to his laziness, is never sat- 
isfied without it. To a man who has never been married, heavy is 
his burden of loneliness, and great is his disgust when a button comes 
off the waistband of his trousers or he does not find a clean shirt in 
the bureau drawer when he is ready to put it on, and there is nobody 
to rub his back for him when his muscles are sore with a deep-seated 
cold, but he has never known anything better, and as a man who has 
never taken a drink never thinks of drowning his sorrows in liquor, just 
so a man who has never had a wife never thinks of sinking all his small 
worries in the great anxiety and responsibility of having a woman 
swinging to his coat-tails. He humps his back and learns to be his own 
body servant, not a very satisfactory one, perhaps, but the best he has 
any conception of, and after a while he begins to feel a kind of liking 
for his loneliness. 
“Do not stay by yourself too much, or you will get to liking loneli- 
ness,” wrote noble General Lee to one of his boys, who, alone on his 
Virginia plantation, was plowing the horse he rode in the army. Like 
loneliness! It sounds like a paradox. But let any bald-headed bache- 
lor ask himself in ¢!] seriousness why he gave up his club and withdrew 
from his lodge, asc why, more and more, he finds his fellow man stupid 
and irritating £23 his own undisturbke 1 society a comfort to him. Also 
let him ask hi:-<:If whether he 
the depths oi tue slough of bachelorhood, for whom he would give up 
his peaceful loneliness, and comforting gloom, and delightful feeling of 
down-in-the-mud irresponsibility and detachment from the world and its 
burdens and anxieties. 


as seen a woman, since he sank into 
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But the man who has once enjoyed a woman’s society and grooming, 
and suffered interruption, that man is going to have it again, and he 
wastes no time about it. Neither is he at all choice, nor is he the least 
disheartened when his warmed-over sentiment is handed back to him; 
he hastens to pass it on to the next woman of his acquaintance, and the 
next and the next, till he finds a woman-willing to take the contract to 
attend upon him in consideration of his providing a home and a living 
for her. Observe the man who was prostrated with grief at his wife's 
funeral. About the time he has paid for the marble tablet for her 


whiskers, shining of his shoes and pressing of the baggy knees of his 
trousers—all of which there was no need of his doing during his wife's 
life time—does not mean that he feels the fire of youth in his veins 
once more. It means that he is tired of eating at a boarding house 
table, where he must keep regular hours or go hungry, and where he 
must observe strict table manners and regard for the presence of ladies, 
as he never thought of doing at his wife’s table. It means that he is 
tired of the bother of haying himself to send out his week’s wash and 
keep a watchful eye on the washerwoman, lest his supply of shirts and 
underwear suffer depletion; tired of a bed not made up exactly accord- 
ing to his whim: tired of having himself to search with wet hands for 
a fresh towel when he bathes his face in the morning; tired, above all, 
of having to pay for attentions and services he is accustomed to receiy- 
ing as his natural due. 

In the face of the testimony of novelists and poets, there is not a 
thing accidental and mysterious about this offense of love and marriage. 
It is as much a matter of inevitable cause and effect as the varying of 
the rate of interest with the shifting of the trade in real estate. 


grave, and the matter is ended, his shaving off of his Jerusalem oak . 


PATRIOT 


No. 443 


Note the beautiful lines of this 
oxford. You must see it to admire 
it, and wear it to appreciate it. 
Made of the finest Patent Chrome 
leather, mat calf top, over the new 
Rex’ last. Goodyear welt sole, 
high heel. 

We have not sacrificed quality 
for style, but have combined both 
style and long wear into this 
shoe—a big advance in fine shoe 
making. 


Price $4.00 to $4.50 


Patriot Shoesare 
made in many other 
styles — all leathers. 
eaThis Star on every 

Heel. 

Send 10c in stamps or silver for 
postage and packing, and we will 
mail our Society Girl Art Calen- 
dar, 12x20, in 10 colors, by the 
famous artist, Penrhyn Stanlaws. 


Address Dept. 25. 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON g 


McCall’s Magazine, The Great Authority on Fashions. 


Address Clubbing Department, UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Georgia - 


Beware of Impure Shoes 


You have probably bought shoes that looked good but 
found that they had “paper” insoles, heels and counters. 


RAND 


The Big Four Combination (^) All For $1.10 


Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine, The One Great Southern Monthly. Woman’s World, Most Largely Circulated Monthly in America. 
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“Ge ines! Blooms 


on th 


Agencies in 
every important city 
in the world 


The Knox Hat Manufacturing Co. 


FACTORY : SALES ROOMS: 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 452 Filth Ave., N. Y. 


These adulterations are cleverly 
hidden by the outer finish. 


We have made a consistent fight against 
adulterated shoes. We are fighting for 
state and national laws compelling mak- 
ers of adulterated shoes to stamp them 
as containing substitutes for leather. 

Nothing yet known can take the place 
of leather for making shoes that wear 
long and protect the feet, therefore we 
make all our shoes of good, honest 
leather. No substitutes for leather are 
ever used. 


This policy of producing only PURE 
shoes has made us the largest shoe mak- 
ers in existence. Our sales last year 
amounted to 


$13,671,186.19. 


No other concern ever made or shipped 
as many shoes in one year. 


Our well known “Star” on the heel 
means that you are getting pure shoes— 
better shoes for the price you pay. It 
means just as much as does the word, 
“Sterling” on silverware. 

You should be just as careful to buy 
pure shoes as you are to buy pure foods. 
Ask for shoes with our “Star” on the 
heel. Nearly 20,000 dealers sell them. 

If your regular dealer does not sell 
them it will pay you to change dealers. 
Write for style book and name of nearest 
dealer. 


Needlecraft, Essential to Lovers of F: 


ancy Work. 


nationni Bierce) Ds MOUIS | 
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AFTER THE WINTER, YOUR SKIN NEEDS 
REFRESHING 


Examine 
your skin closely 


See if the, pores have become large and 
' clogged; if it has lost its smoothness; if it 
has grown colorless. 


The constant strain imposed upon the 
skin during the winter months when we 
eat heavy foods and take almost no exer- 
cise, makes it unable to withstand such 
trying conditions. Each spring, it needs 
refreshing. 


To refresh your skin 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap re-supplies 
what is exhausted from the skin by these 
conditions, If used regularly, Woodbury’s 
arouses your skin, keeps it active, makes 
it glow with health. 

Get a cake today. Notice its stimulat- 
ing tonic effect the first time you use it. 
This is a promise of what its steady use 
will do. Woodbury’s costs 25c a cake. No 
One hesitates at the price after their 
first cake. 

Write today for samples 
For 4c we will send a sample cake. For 10c 
samples of Woodbury's Facial Soap, Wood- 
bury'’s Facial Cream ana Woodbury’ s 
Facial Powder. For §0c a copy of the 
Woodbury Book on the care of the skin and 
scalp and samples of the Woodbury prepa- 


vations. The Andrew ¥ergens Co., Dept. 2, 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O, 


f Tonn #. WOODBURY > 


$ 
f 


; e a ; 
| PRICE TEN CENTS” 


LET ANY NEWS-STAND 
INTRODUCE YOU! 


@ Of interest to all recreation-loving 
Americans. 


@ An Illustrated Monthly Magazine 
of College Life and Athletics. 


Q A lot of action. 
Established 1899 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE MAGAZINE 
1127 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Elegant Thin Model 22, Watch $375 


Hunting case beautifully engraved, gold finished throughout, stem wind 
and stem set, fitted with 7 jeweled American lever movement, guaranteed 
20 years, with long gold finished chain for Ladies, yest chain or fob for Gents, 

: Double 


Guaranteed 20 Years 3 

IF YOU SEE IT YOU WILL BUY IT, Let us send it 0.0.D. for examina- 
tion at your nearest express office, and if you think it a bargain and equal in 
appearance to any $15.00 gold finished watch pay the express agent our 
special salos price $3.75. Mention if you want Ladies’, Men's or Boys’ size, 
Diamond Jowelry Co.,A26,2198.DearbornSt.,Chicago, III, 


Vanity-Cases and Crowbars 


(Concluded from Pave 13) 


“Excuse me, Agnes, I want to know more about this piano.” 

“Do you know,” said Mrs. Hewitt, “I just hate to let it go. It is such a 
swell thing and has such a rich tone. I—I was actually hoping that my 
husband would change his~mind.” ~ 

“Well, I think it’s very dangerous to ship fine instruments so far,” said 
Mrs. Kraussmann. “If I were you I’d sell it here and buy a new one in 
Florida. It’s better to lose a few hundred dollars than several hundred.” 

“Oh, I*don’t know, Minnie, she could have it insured.” 

“Yes, but that’s such a nuisance and if anything happened, the insurance 
company would claim it wasn’t their fault and get out of paying—they 
are such eels.” 

Mrs. Hewitt did not seem at all anxious to part with her piano, and 
Agnes, at an appealing look from Minnie, added her persuasions, but appar- 
ently without much success, consequently, Mrs. Kraussmann was determined 
to see the piano at once and buy it if she could possibly persuade Mrs, 
Hewitt to come down to her figure. 

Immediately after luncheon Mrs. Hewitt begged to be excused, saying 
she had “worlds to do” and Mrs. Kraussmann suggested that she go with 
her to see the piano then and there, begging Agnes. to go along. Agnes de- 
clared she was no authority and could not be of any assistance, but she 
went without much persuasion. 

The piano’s highly ornate case captivated Mrs. Kraussmann and the ele- 
gantly carved music-rest decided her. 

“TIl tell you, Mrs. Hewitt, you'll never get six hundred dollars for ihis 
from a dealer. I'll give you five hundred dollars cash tomorrow morning— 
what do you say?” 

Mrs. Hewitt shook her head. “I know you want to help me out, but I 
couldn’t take that. The very least I could think of would be five hundred 
and seventy-five.” 

“That’s seventy-five dollars too much, but I wont be mean, I never hag- 
gle about anything, Pll make it five hundred and fifty.” 

“That’s fair,” said Agnes, “I’d take that, Mrs. Hewitt, and not risk sell- 
ing it to somebody else for less, or having it smashed into kindling wood 
on the road.” 

“Well, if you say so, all right; five hundred and fifty dollars then, but 
Tm afraid when Mr. Hewitt hears of this he wont let the piano go.” 

“In that case, then, we'd better make a memorandum,” said Mrs. Krauss- 
mann in a business-like tone. 

“Of course, the piano is mine and I can do as I like with it.” 

“Oh, well, let’s be business-like. Have you pen and ink?” 

Mrs. Hewitt produced both. “I’m so sorry the desk is crated, sit down 
here at the table.” 

“I think I'll just pay fifty dollars down on this deal and that will clinch 
it—wont it?” 

“Yes, I suppose so, certainly.” 

Minnie opened her vanity-case and extracted some bills. “It’s lucky I 
was going to pay some accounts this afternoon. They will have to wait until 
later. I wish I had brought my big purse, I'd have a check-book then and 
I could pay for the piano right here and now.” 

“T have some blank checks of our bank, the First National, would they 
do?” asked Mrs. Hewitt. 

“Tsn’t that dandy! That’s our bank, too. Let me have one. 
Hewitt, can’t you make that piano five hundred dollars even?” 

“T’m sorry, but I couldn't.” 

Mrs. Kraussmann sighed and made out a check for five hundred dollars 
and counted the bills from the glittering vanity-case. 

“There is fifty in bills and a check for five hundred. 
receipt and the deal is closed.” 

Mrs. Hewitt folded the bills into the palm of her hand and then made 
out a receipt. While Mrs. Kraussmann was scanning it, Mrs. Hewitt slipped 
the bills into Agnes’s hand. They winked wickedly at each other and shook 
hands fervently in parting. 

“Perhaps I sha’n’t see you before I leave, dear,” said Mrs, Hewitt, “so 
TIl kiss you good-by now.” 

“You are a brick!’ whispered Agnes, during the process, and Mrs. 
Hewitt murmured, “So are you.” 

“Oh, goody, I’ve got a piano at last!” said Minnie, after they had left. 
“Wouldn’t Uncle Isaac turn in his grave if he knew how quick I spent his 
five hundred dollars? That extra fifty will have to come out of the grocer 
and the butcher, and I wonder what Dave will say when he-finds out that I 
have spent their money. But I don’t care, I have the piano. Agnes, now 
you see how I do. When I just make up my mind to have anything, I don’t 
let anything stand in the way. If you’d do the same you would have lots 
more. Don’t you think that piano was a bargain? If it hadn’t been for yon, 
though, she’d never have let it go for less than six hundred. Oh, it takes 
a couple of Jewish girls to get a bargain. I think I’ve made quite an in- 
vestment—don’t you? One can always borrow money on a piano.” 

That evening Agnes showed her husband a tiny clipping. 

“What's this got to do with me?’ asked Sam, after reading it. 

“Oh, nothing much. Sam, is Tiffany’s a good place to buy vanity-cases?” 

“Meshuggah! What a foolish question. Why?’ 

“I’m going to buy one tomorrow and I have ten dollars besides to put 
in the bank.” 

“What! !” 

“No! I didn’t find it in the street and nobody gave it to me, I made it,” 
and perching herself once more in her favorite seat on the arm of the 
Morris chair, Agnes related the whole story, running her fingers throug? 
Sam’s hair and punctuating the dramatic parts with sharp tugs. 

“Talk about luck; why I had a regular streak of it. First, the ‘ad’ and 
Minnie’s Uncle Isaac’s will and Minnie’s telling me that the money was in 
the First National and then the beautiful luck of Mrs. Hewitt, a perfect 
stranger to me, being so willing to help all she could. It isn’t evervbody 
that will stop in the middle of packing to come to lunch and help to fool 
Minnie. Of course, she wanted to sell the piano, but even so... After I 
saw her that first time I went down and got some black checks of the First 
National Bank. I handed them to Mrs. Hewitt today after luncheon: I 
thought Minnie would like to make a great bluff about writing a check if 
she got a chance and I wanted to close the deal as soon as I could. Minnie 
doesn’t dream but what she bought that piano of her own accord. and 
wouldn’t she be wild if she knew that the extra fifty dollars goes to buy 
my new vanity-case! Á 

“TIl teach her to tell me that her husband can’t deny her anything and 
mine’s so stingy that I have to take crowbars to bhim.” 


Oh, Mrs. 


Now give me a 


THE DOCTOR HABIT 
And How She Overcame It. 


When well selected food has helped the 
honest physician place his patient in sturdy 
health and free from the “doctor habit” it 
is a source of satisfaction to all parties, A 
Chicago woman says: 

“We have not had a doctor in the house 
during all the 5 years that we have been 
using Grape-Nuts food. Before we began, 
however, we had ‘the doctor habit and 
scarcely a week went. gy without a Call on 
our physician. 

“When our youngest boy arrived, 5 years 
ago, I was very much run down and nervous, 
suffering from indigestion and almost con- 
tinuous headaches. I was not able to at- 
tend to my ordinary domestic duties and 
was so nervous that I could scarcely con- 
trol myself. Under advice I took to Grape- 
Nuts. 

“T am now, and have been ever since we 
began to use Grape-Nuts food, able to do 
all my own work. The dyspepsia, head- 
aches, nervousness and rheumatism which 
used to drive me fairly wild, have entirely 
disappeared, 

“My husband finds that in the night work 
in which he is engaged, Grape-Nuts food 
supplies him the most wholesome, strength- 
ening and satisfying lunch he ever took 
with him.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


shor cus OM Credit 


This Accurate, Strong-Shooting, 
Hammerless Shot Gun 


PRICE $17.50 


This high grade shot gun is 

fitted with Rummel’s No.14 

Armory Steel barrels, full 

tapered choke, bored for either 

black or smokeless powder—12 or 16 

gauge, 28 or 30 inch lengths, 7% to 8 

pounds. Top lever action—hammers cock 

and throw safety automatically. Sent for 

$4.50 Down and $2.00 a month—no 
interest—no extras and you have 7 

months in which to complete payment on this 
gun that will compare favorably with any $40 or $60 
gun made. Every man wants a good gun, but not 
every man can afford to pay the full amount cash 
down—therefore, we have just lately decided to 
sell high grade fire arms on 


` CONFIDENTIAL CREDIT 


It you wani a guaranteed shot gun or rifle why not 
open a credit account. We have been selling high grade 
guns for thirty-five years. Write us for Complete 
Information and Catalog. 


A. J. Rummel Arms Co., 124 St. Clair St.,Toledo, Ohio 


Can find out anything 


that concerns agents anc ~) smen from the 
Agents Magazine how to k=: dle your propo- 
sition, how to develop your .ellingefficiency, 
increase your income, become a result-get- 
ter,—these are some of the things discussed 
in the Agents Magazine by men who know— 
men who have themselves won out. 


The Agents Magazine 


contains each month up-to-date plans and 
suggestions and discusses problems that 
confront every agentand salesman. A Serv- 
ice Bureau is maintained for subscribers 
which is a clearing-house for “trade” in- 
formation. The Agents Magazine is the one 
independent journal that is representative 
of the whole profession and dedicated to the 
cause of improving conditions throughout 
the field everywhere. 


Readers of Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine 
may secure a6 months trial subscription t 
The Agents Magazine for only 25 cents. The 
price per single copy is 10 cents. 


AGENTS MAGAZINE 


1133 B. Broadway 
New York, N.Y. 


Sgin each town to ride and exhibit sample 1912 bicy- 


Write for special offer. 
rae monet $10 to $27 


with Coaster-Brakes and, Puncture-Proof tires. 


1910 & 1911 Models © 7 to GID 


all of best makes.... 
Second - Hand Wheels 


All makes and models, $3 fo $8 


1i OOd AS NOW,» sooeseososesso 
reat FACTORY CLEARING SALE 


We Ship on Approval without a 
cent deposit, fZ tie freight, and allow 
ET 


if 710 S FRE RIAL. 

TIRES, coaster brake rear wheels, lamps, 
gj sundries, parts and repairs for all makes of bicycles af 
S half usual prices. DO NOT BUY until you get our 
catalogues and offer. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept.P-104 CHICAGO 


GET YOUR NEIGHBORS TO SUBSCRIBE 


and earn for yourself one of our beautiful and 
valuable premiums especially selected for club 
raisers. Write us about it. Address 
Club Raising Dep’t., Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


e INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Weddin 


Visiting Cards and Stamped Sta- 
tionery. Correct Styles froman 
Elegant Shop at Moderate Prices. Samples upon request. 
LYCETT, 317 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Rider Agents Wanted 
Va 


The Great Walton M 


(Continued from Puge 8) 


ystery 


“I do not blame you; but I advise you, if ever you marry again (and T 
doubt not that you will), don’t take a woman from her life’s work and bring 
her here to mourn her mistake—in miserable solitude to play a second to 
your ambitions. 


“Since my marriage I find I am losing my own individuality and becom- | 
and has for many years. 


ing a mere echo of your ideas, while Jack loves me 
He will give up his life to me—and he needs me. You are self-sufficient. 

“This step of mine will wound your pride more than it does your heart ; 
but I don’t think that either will be irreparably injured. MARIAN.” 

“P.S.—Beatrice will doubtless give you a thrilling account of my sudden | 
illness. She saw me on the floor in convulsions! Needless to say, this was 
only a ruse to get rid of the servants temporarily. You remember my ‘death 
scene’ in ‘Aline’ —M.” 


I have given this letter as it was undoubtedly meant to have been writ- | 
ten; but in the original, it was filled with mistakes, evidently due to a 
lack of familiarity with the typewriter, or great haste, There was hardly | 
any attempt at punctuation or paragraphing, and frequently the wrong let- 
ter was struck on the keyboard, producing an effect far from agreeable to 
the eye, and rendering the meaning, at first, obscure. 

“Would you be kind enough to call Mr.. Walton?’ 
after I had very carefully read the letter. 
and went out. A moment later, he returied with Walton. 

“Just a question, Mr. Walton,” I said. 

Looking pale and worried, he walked nervously up ard down the room. 

“T think I told you about all I knew,” he said, rather testily. 

“Quite true, but since reading this letter, another matter has presented 
itself. Was you wife familiar with the use of the typewriter?” 

“Yes, she frequently did my amanuensis work for me.” 

“And who did the rest?” 

Walton flushed uneasily. 
matter, however, there is no mystery 
maid, often did this for me.” 

“Did Mrs. Walton do careful work on the machine?” 

“Yes, but she was not a very rapid writer.” 

“Would you say that she could have written more rapidly in long hand?” 

“Yes; I think she could.” 

“Then, if. she really did use the typewriter, 
save time?” 

“Apparently not.” 

“Thank you. What is your driver’s name?” 

“John Jackson.” 

“Well, please send John to me.” 

Bowing his acquiescence, Walton turned and left the room. 
minutes Jackson entered. 

“Jackson,” I bezan. “You were here on the night of Mrs. Walton’s abduc- 
tion, I understand. You were sent for the doctor, I believe. TZ 


I asked Wiliams, 


about that, 


Miss Dean, my wife’s 


it could not have been to 


In about five | 


Without answering, he arose | 


| 
| 


“I. dont’t see what that has to do with the | 


Who sent you? 
“I got the message from Miss Dean. She said that Mrs. Walton was sick 
and that I must go to Byrds for Dr. Owens at once.” 
“Did she say who told her to send or did she give you the order from | 
herself ?”’ 

“She said that Mr. 
“Did you see Mr. 
“No.” 

“Was his automobile in the yard?” 

“T did not see it.” 

“Did you find Dr. 

“Yes.” 

“And did he return here with you?” 

“Yes, sir; but by the time we got back, Mr. Walton was already here 
and Mrs. Walton was gone.” 

“Then you know nothing about this affair beyond that you were sent 
for the doctor?’ 

“Nothing, sir.” 

“That will do, then. Please send Miss Dean to me.” 

“I have been all over this ground already,” remarked Williams, with a 
superior smile, after Jackson had left the room. 

‘Doubtless you have done everything that should have been done,” I 
answered, “but I want to talk with these people per sonally, before I hear 
what you have to say. This- is a peculiarity of mine.” 


Edwards said to go.” 
Edwards in the house when you left?” 


Owens?” 


Miss Dean entered, and instinctively, we both rose to our feet. Though | 
I had been told that she was a maid, her appearance would never have in- | 
dicated such a menial occupation. With a cool nod to include the pair of 
us, she swept gracefully in and accepting a chair which Williams hastened 
to proffer, sat at ease waiting to be questioned. 

I observed her carefully, taking in every detail of face and feature. She 
returned my look with a carelessness which bordered closely on defiance. 


“You are, or were, Mrs. Walton’s maid, were you not?” I asked at length. 
Somehow, I thought this question would nettle her, and apparently I was not 
mistaken. Flushing angrily she answered in a low voice, 

“I was.” 

“How long have you been in her employ?” 

“Over a year.” 

“What were your duties?” | 

She smiled a little wearily. “Pretty much everything, from keeping | 
house to answering Mrs. Walton’s letters.” 


“Yes; but that was not one of my duties.” 

= ‘Rather a pleasure?” I suggested. 

“I thought that I was to be questioned about Mrs. Walton’s disappear- | 
ance,” she answered, haughtily, “I don’t see AnI my likes and dislikes among | 
my various occupations should concern you.” 

“Pardon me, Madam. Tell me just what occurred on the afternoon that | 
your mistress left.” I knew that this “Mistress” would irritate this very 


“Did you not do typewriting for Mr. Walton, also?” 
| 


anger, as well as in wine, there is truth. 
Restraining herself with an effort, she replied: 


cool young woman and I used this expression with malice aforethought. Tn | 


“Well, in the first place, 


|Pearson’s Magazine .. . . . << « . 
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HELE 


HIRTS 


heat of your resentment wears away, you may look more leniently upon one : MA A 
who, when all is said, certainly loved you while it lasted. 


Our part has been to MAKE 


Hallmark Shirts 


a new and higher standard of value— 
in quality 
in style 
in workmanship 


than you’ve ever been able 
to get at the prices— 


$1, $1.50 and up 


Your part is to walk into your favorite store and 


| insist upon getting HALLMARK SHIRTS. 


DEWEL 
COLLARS 


Pe mac: You can perhaps be suited as to style in any 
good line of collars—But 


\ 
vA Slidewell Collars 
Set can be had in all the- popular styles and in 
| addition they are the collars with the tie and 
a time and temper saving shield that lets your 


tie slide freely so you can tie it just right every 


Bo? for 28e 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Troy, New York 


Have your Spring Suit 
Master Tailored 


OUR 5000 DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE U.S. 
ARE READY TO TAKE YOUR MEASURE 


mM CHICAGO, 


Se ae 
earls. 


FREE Send today for a free card of 12 quality-buttons 
and illustrated Button Book. See the difference 


between Chalmers Pearls and just ordinary buttons and ask 
for them. Cup, bevel or fish eye styles, smoked, or pearly 
white and iridescent. 


5c to 12c a card of 12—Button Book Free 


HARVEY CHALMERS & SON, 36 Main St., Amsterdam, N.Y. 


UNCLE REMUS’S i, 


usc nemus CLUBBING BARGAINS 


WILL SAVE YOU MONEY 
Here is a Striking New Combination: 
Uncle Remus S A ....-... & «se + $1.00 
1.50 


Ladies’ World Peete Caa EE Nr ROO $2. 25 


| Mothers’ S Magazine ° ° ° E "acs .75 To One or Separate Addresses 
All Sabo are for ONE FULL YEAR 
Subscriptions may be either NEW or RENEW ALS 
Address all Orders to 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Georgia 


ALL FOUR FOR ONLY 
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You Get Your Chance 
in the South 


ANY farmers in the North are selling their farms 
for $125 and $150 an acre, and coming South, 
where they buy land—just as fertile and far more 

productive—for $25 to $50 an acre. Then they have 
enough money left over to start them with a handsome 
working capital. 


They come into a climate which permits farm work 
(and its consequent income) for ten and eleven months 
in the year. 


Land in the South, with modern cultivation meth- 
ods, will yield just as abundantly as in the North any 
crop raised in America. 


Any one interested in coming South can get de- 
tailed information on cost of land, climatic and market 
conditions anywhere in the South by writing to 


Information Department 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


wee 
Come to 


Florida and Live 
Like a Prince 


palms and the perpetual sun- 
shine of beautiful North Tampa. 


On one of these rich fruit or truck 
farms, you can build up a real 
bank account, for your harvest is not merely 
an annual crop, but several crops a year. 
And the cost is only 31-3 cents a day on each. acre—less 
than a single car-fare up in the shivering North! 


Year after year you’ve envied your wealthier neighbors their 
winter trip to balmy Florida. Here’s your chance to go them one 
better—to make your money under smiling skies instead of just 

, running down here to spend it. 


Your North Tampa Farm, if sc- 
lected without delay, will be one of 
the very choicest in this whole cele- 
brated district. You won’t be “lost to 
civilization”, either; for with 8 rail- 
road stations already on our North 
Tampa tract, 3 important railroads 
crossing it, daily free mail de- 
livery, and the hustling metropolis of 
Tampa, itself within easy walking dis- 
tance, you’re practically getting @ su- 
burban property at country acre- Waiting for your crops of fruit, truck 
age prices. and poultry. Demand exceeds supply. 

The nearness of the city of Tampa gives you the advantage of 
the metropolis with the comfort of the country. 


Merchandise in the local stores cheaper than in the North. 


Transportation such as few modern farming communities can 
‘show: 3 important railroads cross the property, 8 railroad stations 
already on it. 


Schools, churches, soil, water, climate—you must read our free 
book on Florida before you can grasp all these advantages and 
appreciate what they mean to you. Ask for specimen letters from 
those who have bought in this tract and already settled 
—they’re as full of inspiration as a Florida grapefruit is 
of juice. 

Your money back if you want it. Take ample time 
for investigation, but make your reservation now. 


North Tampa ata glance: This 
one county alone, as shown by the U. 
S. Government reports, produces over 
$680,000.00 worth of grapefruit in a 
year. Fruit and vegetables thrive 
amazingly here: several big crops 
every year. 

The highest priced markets in the 
world lie at your door, ready and 


Don’t let your chance slip past you ¢xzs time! 
Send us TODAY (protected by our broad, straight- 
forward Money-Back Guarantee) your remittance 


for $1.00 per acre on as many acres as you think A ` ER 
you’ll want. Or fill in and mail the attached DA; 
money-bag coupon: it entitles you as a reader of NORTH TAMP, LAND € 0. 

Uncle Remus’s Magazine to one of the most accu- I s CIAL NATL. MPA L CHICAGO, ILL: : 
rate, interesting, up-to-the-minute books on end me, FREE, your most interesting 


book about F LORIDA LAND. 
Name. 


He eee smere mea tt ae eee eee ee # 


STREET No.. 


Florida ever published. 


NORTH TAMPA LAND CO. 


1128 Commercial National Bank Building 
CHICAGO 
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there was the telephone call for Mr. Walton, and almost immediately after 
this, he left.” 

“What time was that?” 

“About five-thirty.” 

“What next?’ 

“Then Mr. Edwards called.” 

“What time did he reach here?” 

“About six.” 

“Rather strange that Mr. Walton did not pass him on the road, was it 
not?’ I inquired, innocently. 

“I am sure I cannot say. As I understand it, I am not here to give my 
opinion on such matters, but to answer your questions.” 

“You are eminently correct, Madam. What happened after Mr, Ed- 
wards got here?” 

“He and Mrs. Walton sat talking for a few minutes, then she rang for 
refreshments. For some reason, it seems, she wanted to drink success to 
some undertaking of Mr. Edwards; and she asked for wine and wine glasses.” 

“You brought it to them, of course?’ 

Yes.” 

“Did they drink it?’ 

“T presume they did; for later, I found the two glasses almost empty on 
the table at which they were sitting.” 

“Did Mrs. Walton leave the room at any time, even for a moment, be- 
tween the time that: the wine was brought and the toast drunk?” 

“Yes, She went into her room, for a handkerchief, she said, just after I 
set the wine on the table.” 

“Did you see her drink the wine?” 

“No. She dismissed me as soon as I had set the refreshments on the 
table, saying that if she needed me she would ring.” 

“And did you see her after that?” 

“Yes,” with a perceptible shudder. “Mr. Edwards called for me in ex- 
cited tones and I rushed into the room to find Mrs. Walton on the floor 
apparently in strong convulsions. Her face was purple and she was froth- 
ing at the mouth.” 

“What did Mr. Edwards say?” 

“For God’s sake send for a doctor at once. 

“What did you do then?” 

“I helped him take her to her bedroom and put her on the bed, then J 
went to the telephone and tried to ring for a doctor.” 

“You did not succeed?” 

“No, the telephone was not working.” 

“What happened next?” 

“Mr. Edwards told me to call Jackson and send him on horseback for 
Dr. Owens.” 

“Why did he not send to M— for one of the doctors there?” 

“Tf you really want my opinion, I suppose it was that he wanted Jack- 
son to take up as much time as possible. There was a strong chance that 
Dr. Owens would not be at home; besides, he was farther away.” 

“You did not think of that at the time, however?” 

“No; I was too excited to think of anything.” 

“And, after you had dispatched Jackson on this errand, Edwards sent 
you away also, did he not?” 

“Yes. He said that he knew something about medicine, and told me 
to run over to the Watsons, nearly two miles away, for something which 
he wrote on a piece of paper.” 

“Did you go there?” 

“No. When I got almost to their gate, I read the paper, and to my sur- 
prise and fury I found that what was written was not a medicine at all. 
Then I concluded that I had been made a fool of; so returned to the house, 
getting here just after Mr. Walton did.” 

“Have you that paper now?” 

“No. I destroyed it as soon as I had read it—I was so angry—besides, 
I did not think that it could be of any value later, there being no doubt as 
to who wrote it.” 

“Precisely,” I said, dryly, “and what was on the paper 

“Aqua pura.’ ” 

With difficulty, I restrained a smile; “And how did you happen to know 
that this simply meant ‘pure water ?” 

“I am not exactly an ignoramus.” 

“So I imagine; but what made you think of reading this paper when 
you did?” 

“Tt occurred to me that the Watsons might be less able to make it out 
than I would.” 

“Tt was quite dark, was it not?’ I insinuated. 

“Yes; and for that reason I had taken a lantern with me. 
paper by the light of the lantern.” F 

“Of course. In future, however, while I do not for a moment wish you 
to think I doubt what you have told me, I would advise you not to destroy 
such strong corroborative evidence as that note might have proved to be.” 


She jumped from her chair and drew herself up to her full height. “PHE 
not in the habit of having my word questioned,” she said, with all the dignity 
of a queen. Really, she was a beautiful woman, and I am the last one to 
deny the claims of beauty. Of more than average height, slight and grace- 
ful, her clothes fitting to perfection, she had the carriage and bearing of à 
true lady. Her face was pale and she showed the effects of the strain she 
had been laboring under; but this rather added to than detracted from her 
looks. At no time, I fancy, was she high colored; nor indeed would such 
coloring have comported well with her pale yellow hair, which was massed 
abundantly on her head. Her blue gray eyes, large and intelligent, were 
flashing defiance at me, and her sharp, white teeth bit almost savagely into 
her scarlet lips as she stood there quivering with anger at my supposed 
doubts of her truthfulness. 


“Again I must beg you to pardon me, Madam, if you think that I have 
meant to offend you. I assure you that my only object is to get at the truth 
of this affair, and doubtless, you are as earnest in the same desire as I am. 
But, having been sent to a definite place on an errand of supposedly vital 
importance, and not having gone there, nor having preserved the message 
which you were supposed to take, it might possibly occur to someone to 
doubt that you were ever away from this house, and you could produce no 
evidence to substantiate your story. You now understand what I mean, do 
you not?” I looked hard at her as I spoke. 

She turned even paler than she had been and, for the first time, there 
appeared in her eyes a haunting look of fear. A 


(To Be Continued) 
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Winning the Soil of Dixie 


(Concluded from Page 6) 


no income. This income we were obliged to have, as our family expenses went 
right along, no matter how poor and unprofitable the land was. Our capital 
in the beginning amounted to only $3,000, aside from our live stock and farm 
tools. One thousand dollars of this we used in making a first payment on 


the farm, so the other two thousand was what we had to go on except as we 


sold products from the farm in excess of our living expenses. 

Before we left Ohio, a big Indiana Angus cattle breeder visited us and 
advised us to give our cattle away rather than take them to “that God-for- 
saken country” with the idea of selling their increase as breeders. I couldn’t 
just see it his way, knowing that we had a good article, and that a good 
article always finds a buyer if it be presented to him with an argument and 
persistency that he cannot get around. The years have proven the soundness 
of my doctrine. I sold a bull calf at a good figure before we had been located 
one month, and have continued to dispose of them as fast or faster than we 


-are able to produce them, sending cattle into ten states during the last ten 


years. 

Several well-to-do men were found who wanted good grade cattle, not 
being content with crossing the pure bred bulls on the common scrub cows of 
the country. This demand we supplied by visiting the great X I T ranch in 
the Texas Pan-Handle and selecting ten cars of high grade Angus heifers— 
two-year-olds—that were already bred to pure bred registered bulls. The 
following year more of our bulls were needed for use on these young cows. 
We marketed several cars of the increase from these cars for the owners to 
Northern breeders, and, as the calves brought more than double the price that 
scrub calves would command, of course the owners were pleased with this 
new stock. Our business was growing quite rapidly by this time, and 
required more capital to handle than we had available. Here again was 
where those letters of recommendation that we brought with us, and a prin- 
ciple we have always adhered to—the paying of all bills promptly and never 
allowing a note to go overdue—served us well, The capital was supplied in 
sufficient amounts by men who had faith in us and our business. 

No money was ever borrowed to purchase shiny buggies or fine clothes, 
and so we have maintained ample credit for the needs of our business. The 
cattle and sheep were brought to the attention of the public by regular adver- 
tising in the best agricultural journals of our section and by exhibiting at the 
state fairs. Late years we have been obliged to cut down our advertising, as 
our old customers have been taking the bulk of the stock, or one good animal 
going into a new section has been the means of bringing orders for more. 
We have ever tried to remember that it is not well to have “all of our eggs in 
one basket”, and so, with our pure bred cattle and sheep, we have carried a 
side line of hogs for the fresh meat trade, the number of these being increased 
as our farm became more productive. 

Of late years our sales of hogs have run from $800 to $1,500 per year. 
These hogs are produced on grazing crops very largely, peas, sojo beans, 
clover and red top during the summer, with crimson clover, rye and grass 
pasture in the winter months. This feed has been supplemented at all times 
with light feeds of corn and some shipstuff for the small pigs and pregnant 
sows. After about two years of life in the South, my health was practically 
as good as it ever had been, and I was able to take hold and do a man’s work 


on the farm, and this I have done right along twelve months of the year. My 


duties on the farm have multiplied, of course, with the passing years, and to 
these have been added others of a different character. When our business 
had taken on a flourishing look, our State Board of Agriculture insisted that 
I tell other farmers about farm problems at the Farmers’ Institute. This 
work in North Carolina has taken from a month to six weeks of my time 
every summer, and the work has called me into three other Southern states 
during the last three years. 


Reclaiming Land by Drainage System 


One class of work we have been carrying on during the winter months for 
the past six years affords us very great satisfaction indeed. Much of our 
land was of too wet or too dry a nature to be depended upon to produce good 
crops, even with the best cultivation. These lands we have been gradually 
underdraining, as opportunity offered, each winter, and now they have 
become about as profitable as any on the farm. The real satisfaction comes, 
however, from the knowledge that this improvement is good for a hundred 
years or more. The main principles of soil improvement are known to the 
majority of people in these days, and those who would take up Southern 
farm lands with the idea of “making two blades of grass to grow where one 
grew before” will need to make use of these principles in a thoughtful, busi- 
ness way, and success will crown their efforts in just the proportion that they 
use judgment and common sense in the prosecution of their work. 

Our soil, as is the case with much of the land of the South, had been 
plowed only from three to four inches deep. We knew that a soil of this 
depth was incapable of producing large crops, no matter how well fertilized, 
because of lack of feeding ground for the plant roots. The remedy, of course, 
which we proceeded to make use of, was bigger plows and more horse power. 
A gradual deepening of the soil has been going on all these years, until now 
an Oliver chilled No: 40 will almost bury itself in the humus-filled soil, on 
much of the farm—not all of it, however, as some of the harder spots will 
require treatment for several years yet. You say ten years is considerable 
of one’s lifetime to devote to upbuilding 240 acres of soil; perhaps so, but the 
farm has been paying its way all the time, and making some money besides ; 
and, too, where is there a work that is more worth while than to take a 
barren, unlovely piece of land, make of it a thing of beauty, and at the same 
time make it capable of doing its share in providing for the needs of 
humanity. And there is money pay in it also. This piece of land cost us $12 
per acre eleven years ago. It is worth today not less than $16,000, which 
means that our land improvement has paid us about $1,450 per year. The 
possibility of rapid increase in value by reason of soil improvement is a point 
that it is well for those contemplating land purchase to consider carefully. 
Tn my opinion, no other section of the United States offers the opportunity 
today that the Southeast offers in this line. The majority of our run-down 
Soils are low in price as yet; and, if we may judge from present indication, 
every acre of good, productive land in the South will be worth from $75 to 
$100 per acre by the time another ten years roll around. No other section 
of the United States has better market prospects than the South. No country 
can produce such a diversity of high-priced crops. No country has a better 
all-round climate. And in no section is the spirit of progress more rampant 
than in this, our “Dixie Land”. 
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The Bell system opens 
more than six million 
telephone doors, so that 
each subscriber can talk 
with any other subscriber. 


It provides a highway of 
universal communication to open 
and connect all these doors. 


It also furnishes the vehicle for use 
on this highway, to carry speech from 
door to door throughout the land. 


The Bell highway is used daily by more than twenty 
million people—all telephone neighbors—by means of 
universal service. 
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LIGHT UP! 


You can transform any kerosene (coal oil) lamp or lantern 
into dazzling brilliancy with our wonderful Bright Light 
Burner. 50 candle power invisible and unbreakable 
Steel Mantle. Brighter than electricity, better than gas 
or gasoline, and perfectly safe. No generating—simply 
light like any kerosene lamp. Nothing to get out of order. 
Positively will not smoke or flicker. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Sells like wildfire, 


An opportunity of a life time, work 
all or spare time. Experience unnecessary, Make big money—be indepen- 
dent, Write today, Act quick—territory going fast. Complete sample, post- 
paid, 30c, 4 for $1.00. Money back if not satisfactory. 


BRIGHT LIGHT CO., Dept. 184, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


HE Chevalier du Cevennes, son and heir of the crabbed Marquis de Perigny, is a gallant 

of that period when the masterful Cardinal Mazarin stood sentinel at the French throne. 
He possesses a cloak of exquisite fabric, special cut and a wonderful grey in color. While 
he is away, a friend borrows the cloak, which is, in turn, stolen by a cavalier who kills M. 
De Brissac to secure papers which involves De Brissac and his wife in a plot against the 
king. This wife is the ‘‘Mysterious Diane’’, whom the Chevalier has met. He does not 
know who she is, and has fallen desperately in love with her, “The Mysterious Diane’? hears 
that the man who killed her husband wore a grey cloak, and she immediately suspects the 
Chevalier du Cevennes, who, of course, is perfectly innocent of the crime. The Chevalier 
has returned to Paris from Rome the day of the murder, and that same evening, while dining 
at his favorite cafe, he meets a mysterious priest who has come to France from Canada. 
One of the priest’s hands is maimed, and he- seeks to keep it from the Chevalier’s view. 
During the conversation which ensues between them, the Chevalier admits that his name 


of du Cevennes is assumed. The priest inquires if the Chevalier has ever heard of the Mar- À 
= — T 3 ; quis de Perigny. As the Marquis is his father, the Chevalier is somewhat astonished at the is, 
Sl pS À 3 question. Later, the Chevalier seeks an audience with Cardinal Mazarin to report the re- = 
sult of his trip to Rome and the Pope. As he stands before the Cardinal he is accused Si 
. of the murder of the husband of “The Mysterious Diane’. The charge is like a bolt from 
9 @ (J the blue, and he indignantly denies any knowledge of the crime. The third instalment of 
a am ou re issing Mr. MacGrath’s fascinating story begins at this point. 
A Mod C l 
CHAPTER IV—(Concluded) 4 
° 9 9 ; Ter ae ea E ; 2 
Children sS (and Grown-ups ) Hose 66 WARN you, Monsieur,” said Mazarin, “I like not this manner you as- J 
Al r sume. ‘There were witnesses, and trustworthy ones. You may reiy 
Guaranteed Against Holes! upon that.” | 
“Trustworthy? That is not possible. I did not know De Brissac. 
You get this guarantee if you buy six pairs Insist on this signa- I have never exchanged a word with him.” 
Se nai bees ara be mn po a or ture on every pair— “It is not adyånced that you knew Monsieur le Comte. But there was 
holes, rips or any necessity of darning for six Z madame, who, it is said, was at one time affianced to you.” Mazarin was a 
sun monia non the day son m them bre aal keen physiognomist; and as he read the utter bewilderment written on the 
replace them free. at means six PE RR Paaa KIA Se AN TA í 
months that you don’t have to think about Six'palve ot plain or marcei< Chevalic i s face, his own grew somew hat puzzled. 5 
asset T epe ay ator and ized cotton aa pe Monseigneur, as our Lady is witness, I have never, to my knowledge, set 
six months of style. Your children no longer teed six months, cost $1.50 up X eyes upon Madame de Brissac, though it is true that at one time it was my * 
lay havoc with their stockings each day. to $3.00, according to finish and Po Ge ARE j 5 pr Sees A ; i ; : a 
ree relief in itself is worth twice the price of weight. \ \ father’s wish that I should wed Mademoiselle de Montbazon.” 
**Holeproof.” There are twelve colors, ten “Monsieur, when a man wears such fashionable clothes as you wear, he natu- 
Preen ent gaim i is acid toe Ger poundites bhi ga ep agence age rally fixes the memory, becomes conspicuous. Do not forget the grey cloak, : 
, ` , : . ” he 
cents. We spend $55,000 a year merely forin- three grades for women, and two Monsieur le Chevalier. x 
AT tea GUIE cominon L bA Hole- pte ae hist pate mr rse “The grey cloak?’ The Chevalier’s face brightened. “Why, Monseigneur, 7 
for men cost $2.00 for three pairs, the grey cloak . . . ” He stopped. Victor de Saumaise, his friend, his comrade 7 
af FAI US Sa ona, EE in arms, Victor the gay and careless, who was without any influence save that k 
ole roo osier $3.00, eihranteed ties hoata: which his cheeriness and honesty and wit gave him! Victor the poet, the fash- ie 
The genuine are sold in your ionable Villon, with his ballade, his rondeau, his triolet, his chant-royal !—Vic- 2 
FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN er Pets EE ot ebb tor, who had put his own breast before his at Lens! The Chevalier regained a 
Try “Holeproof” today. But get the genu- where we have no dealer, charges prepaid on his composure, he saw his way clearly, and said quietly: “I have not worn my y: 
ine, For the genuine only are ae pe ee ek ee tag Haiek free book, grey cloak since the king’s party at Louvre. I can only repeat that I was not a 
No common hose were ever softer or better. yak ee ee oe PPY. in Paris last night. I slept at the Pineapple at Fontainebleau. Having no 4 
eee i 6 money, I pawned my ring for a night’s lodging. If you will send some gentle- 
aD HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., 994 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. man to make inquiries, the truth of my statement will be verified.” There was a 
olenroof Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Can., Distributors for Canada now no wrath in the Chevalier’s voiee; but there was a quality of resignation in 
floleprt Tampico News Co., S. A., City of Mexico, Agents for Mexican Republic $ P à 3 A : R 
it which struck the acute ear of the cardinal and caused him to raise his penciled i 
brows. ; 
“Monsieur, you are hiding something,’ he said quickly, even shrewdly. 7 
aa) | 99? J 
“You, Monsieur. I believe that you slept in Fontainebleau. But who wore k 
your grey cloak?” : 
“IL cannot say truthfully because I do not know.” 
“Take care!” 
“T do not know who wore my cloak.” 
9 “A while back you said something about truth. You are not telling it now. I 
on t are orns will know who killed De Brissac, an honored and respected gentleman, whatever 
his political opinions may have been in the past. It was an encounter under 
© questionable cincumstances. The edict reads that whosoever shall be found guilty 
it tee of killing in a personal quarrel shall be subject to imprisonment or death. The 
name of the man who wore your cloak, or I shall hold you culpable and punish 
you in his stead.” 
This cut shows a corn with the The pain stops instantly. Then the The Chevalier stooped and recovered his hat, but he did not touch the sword. f 
pointed end digging into the nerves. B&B wax gently loosens the corn. “It is impossible for me to tell you, Monseigneur. I do not know. The cloak A 
Paring that corn takes off just the In two days the whole corn comes out, may have been stolen and worn by some one I never saw.” 
oye ayp; and a few days brings No pain, no sore- r E] “To whom did you lend the cloak?” 
t if. acK, a h ness. You apply the W | “To tell that might bring another innocent man under a cloud. Besides, T YA 
ii pn os hp cep, ort A blade na: then forget have been absent thirty days; that is a long time to remember so trivial a thing.” ; 
sips a trile, it means an infection. the c o TR In 48 “Which is to say that you refuse to tell me?” not without some admiration. 9 
And blood poison often results, hours it is ended for- “It is,” quietly k 
That is a useless, old-fashioned, ever. 3 “Your exoneration for the name, Chevalier. The alternative is your resig- ! 
dangerous way to treat corns. Nothing ever in- : y a Clan vd ait E DP T : 
wanted dood what nation from the ruards and your exile. ; ; 
How to End Them Blue-jay does for Exile from Paris was death to the courtier; but the Chevalier was more than 8 


a courtier, he was a soldier. “I refuse to tell you, Monseigneur. It is unfair of 


corns. Millions of 4 
you to ask me. 


A Blue-jay plaster—applied in a people have found 
jiffy—means the end of the corn, root this out. 


“So be it. For the sake of your father, the marquis—and I have often won- 
and branch. Won’t you? 


dered why you never assume your lawful title—for the sake of your father, then, 
who is still remembered kindly by her Majesty, I shall not send you to the Bastille . 
as was my original intention. Your exile shall be in the sum of five years. You 3 
are to remain in France. If you rebel and draw your sword against your country, 
confiscation and death. You are also prohibited from offering your services to 
France against any nation she may be at war with. If within these five years 
you set foot inside of Paris, the Bastille, with an additional three years.” 
“Monseigneur, that is severe punishment for a man whose only crime is the 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. Itloosens the corn, 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 

C wraps around the toe. Itis narrowed to be comfortable, 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 
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ist J | iT possession of a grey cloak.” 
At Druggis 15c and 25c per pa a | “Death of my life! I am not punishing you; I am punishing the man who 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters, HR A killed De Brissac. Come, come, Monsieur le Comte,” in a kindly tone; “do not i, 
. . . " y 7E + ~~ A » . » “J ro “> X : I 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. be a fool, do not throw away a brilliant career for the sake of a friendship. : 
z Kk, = 138 who know tell you that it is not worth while. Friendship, I have learned, is but 
a guise for self-interest.” 


The Chevalier, having nothing to say, bowed. 
“Go, then, to your estates.” Mazarin was angry. “Mark me, I shall find 
this friend of yours, but I shall not remit one hour of your punishment. Mes- 
REN F, W NO W sieurs,” turning to the musketeers, “conduct Monsieur le Chevalier to his lodg- 
ings and remain with him till dawn, when you will show him the road to Orleans. 


And get without more cost one of the 1912 And remember, he must see no one.” Then Mazarin went back to the gallery | 


and resumed his game. “What! De Meilleraye, you have won only three louis? 


beautiful, new, hand-painted, gen uine, Give me the cards ; and tell his Grace of Gramont that I am weary of his discords.” 


UNCLE REMUS art calendars. Just send the 


dollar and say you want the CALENDA R., 66 ONSIEUR LE CHEVALIER.” said one of the musketeers, waking the 


Chevalier from his stupor, “pardon us a disagreeable duty.” 


The othe skete stored the Chevalier’s rapier. 
Address UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. “Proceed, Messiera.” sald ithe Patar araia his hat and thrusting 


his sword into its scabbard ; “I dare say this moment is distasteful to us all.” 
The musketeers conducted him through the secret staircase to the court below. 
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By Harold MacGrath 


muthkor of “‘The Men an The- Baxa tot Os, Etc. 
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The Duc de Beaufort, who had been waiting, came forward. “Stand back, Mes- 
sieurs,” said the prince; “I have a word to say to Monsieur le Chevalier.” 

= Mazarin’s word was much, but the soldier loved his Beaufort. The two mus- 
keteers withdrew a dozen paces. 

“Monsieur,” said the duke lowly, “that paper, and my word as a gentleman, 
you shall go free.” 

“Paper? I do not understand your Highness.” 

“Come, come, Monsieur,” said the duke impatiently ; “it is your liberty. Be- 
sides, I am willing to pay well.” 

“Your Highness,” coldly, “you are talking over my head. I do not under- 
stand a word you say.” 

Beaufort stared into the Chevalier’s face. “Why did you enter De Bris- 
EE o a” 

“I have explained all that to monseigneur, the cardinal. Is everybody mad in 
Paris?” with a burst of anger. “I arrive in Paris at six this evening, and 
| straightway I am accused of having killed a man I have seen scarce a half dozen 

times in my life. And now your Highness talks of papers! I know nothing 
about papers. Ask Mazarin, Monsieur. Mazarin knows that I was not in Paris 
yesterday.” 
| “What!” incredulously. 
| ` “Messieurs,” called the Chevalier. The musketeers returned. “Tell his High- 
ness for me that monseigneur acquits me of all connection with the De Brissac 
» affair, and that I am being punished and exiled because I happen to possess a 


| grey cloak.” 
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MOTOCYCLE 
1912 Models 


are fully 12 months ahead of the field, embody- 
ing 14 Important Improvements over 1911—some 
of them found in the Indian alone. 


The machines which we are now selling, through 1200 agents 
throughout the country, are the same in principle and design as the 
Indians which finished First, Second and Third in the great International 
reliability contest, for the ‘Ourist Trophy, in England last July. 


“Tt is true, your Highness.” f 

“Whom are you shielding?” demanded the prince, with an oath. He -was 
alarmed. 

“Since I refused to tell his Eminence it is not probable that I shall tell your 
Highness.” 

Beaufort left in a rage. The prince’s lackey spent a most uncomfortable hour 
that night when his Highness, son of Monsieur le Duc de Vendome, retired. 

The Chevalier espied a yellow caleche, Mademoiselle de Longueville herself 
‘in the act of entering it. Mademoiselle was the only person he knew to be in the 
confidence of Diane. 

“Messieurs, will you permit me to speak to Mademoiselle de Longueville?” 
he asked. 

“Do you think that monsieur can see mademoiselle?” said one to the other, 
humorously. 

“It is too dark for him to see her. His Eminence said nothing about Mon- 

sieur le Chevalier speaking to any one he could not see.” 

“Thanks, Messieurs, thanks!” And the Chevalier hastened to the caleche. 

“Mademoiselle . . : 

“Monsieur,” she interrupted, “I have a message for you. A certain lady whom 
| we both know reques‘s me to say that she forbids you further to address her. Her 
| reasons . . . Well, she gives none. As for me, Monsieur, I believe you to be a 
gentleman and a man of honor who is above exile and calumny.” 
| 4 “God bless you, Madenioiselle. Tell her for me that whatever her indictments 

are, I am innocent; and that we do not love when we do not trust.” 

She gave him a curious glance. ‘You have not yet discovered who she is?” 

“No, Mademoiselle. Will you tell me?” 

“She is . . . No; to tell you would be wrong and it would do you no good. 
Forget her, Chevalier. I should.” And she drew the curtain and ordered her 
lackeys to drive on. 

“Tt is snowing,” said the Chevalier, irrelevantly, when the musketéers re- 

joined him. 

“So it is, so it is,” one replied. “Put on your hat, Monsieur, or my word for 

it, you will catch a devil of a chill.” 

The Chevalier put on his hat. “Five years . . . his Eminence said five years?” 


Countless contests have proved the Indian’s speed and reliability. 
But you can also ride dead slow.: The Free Engine Clutch and Double 
Float Carburetter ensure engine ‘‘flexibility’? unequalled for safety and 
convenience—especially in traffic. 
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New Indian Armored type Magneto—dust proof, water proof, oil 
proof—one of the greatest mechanical improvements ever designed for a 
motorcycle. 


Compare the 1912 Indian with any 
other motorcycle, regardless of price. 


4-H. P. Single Cylinder $200. 7-H. P. Twin Cylinder $250. 


Send for 1912 free Catalog 


The Hendee Manufacturing Co. 


(Largest Manufacturers of Motorcycles in the World) 
625 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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oe. The Chevalier, accompanied by the musketeers, climbed into the sad- 
dle. Breton was to follow with the personal effects. The barriers creaked, 
opened the way, and the Chevalier passed forth. There was a cheering word or 
two, a waving of hats, and then the barriers fell back into place. A quarter of 
a mile away, having reached an elevation, the exile stopped his horse and turned 
in the saddle. As he strained his bloodshot eyes toward the city, the mask of 
intoxication fell away from his face, leaving it worn and wretched. The snow 
lay everywhere, white, untrampled, blinding. The pale yellow beams of the sun 
broke in brilliant flashes against the windows of the Priory of Jacobins, while 
above the city, the still sleeping city, rose long spiral threads of opal-tinted smoke. 

Five years. And for what? Friendship; How simple to have told Mazarin 
that he had loaned the cloak to Victor de Saumaise. A dozen words. His head 
was throbbing violently and his throat was hot. He took off his hat and the keen_ 
air of morning cooled his damp forehead. Five years. He could see this year 
drag itself to its dismal end, and another, and another, till five had come and 
gone, each growing infinitely longer and duller and more hopeless. Of what use 
were youth and riches without a Paris? Friendship? Was he not, as Mazarin 
had pointed out, a fool for his pains? It was giving away five years of life and 
love. A word? No. He straightened in the saddle, and the fumes of wine 
receded from his brain, leaving a temporary clearness. Yes, he was right, a hun- 
dred times right. Victor would have done the same for him, and he could. do 
no less for Victor. And there was something fine and lofty in the sacrifice to him 
who until now had never sacrificed so much as an hour from his worldly pleas- 
ures. It appealed to all that was good in him, leaving a wholesomeness in his 
heart that was tonic and elevating. 


And yet . . . How strongly her face appeared before him! If only he could ’ No Matter What Position You 


have stayed long enough to explain to her, to convince her of his loyalty ; ah, Shoot From Your Sure With 
then would this exile be a summer's rustication. He fumbled at his throat and ? 


drew forth a ruby-studded miniature. He kissed it and hid it from sight. By FA A Remington; UMC Pump Gun 
proxy she had turned him aside in contempt. Why? What had he done?.. . RAT) f : 
Did she think him guilty of De Brissac’s death? or, worse still, of conducting an For every empty you eject, a loaded shell must be fed 
intrigue with Madame de Brissac, whom he had never seen? S | from magazine to firing chamber to the tune of six shots. 
“Ah, well, Victor offered his life for mine. I can do no less than give him | V=] The carrier action is accurate and dependable—always. 
five years in exchange. And where is yesterday?’ He had passed along this 3 = No matter how you are forced to hold the arm you 
very road yesterday. “Eh, where indeed is yesterday?” ~ TIE cannot lose a shot. 
He looked once more toward Paris, then turned his back toward it—per- ie Bottom-ejecting — the empties 
haps, forever. 2 | cannot cross your line of sight. 
CHAPTER V a £ Send for descriptive booklet 
The Horn of Plenty and Monsieur de Saumaise’s Potpie N | Shoot Remington-UMC_ Arrow - and 
ş : ` 5 : é \ Nitro Club Shot Shells. The best shells 
IGHT, with fold on fold of ragged purple, with wide obliterating hand, came ever made improved with a steel lining. 
roughly down upon the ancient city of Rochelle, which seemed slowly to i 
draw itself together and assume the proportions of a huge, menacing rock. The } Remington- UMC—the perfect shooting combination 
last dull silver gleam of day trembled a moment on the far careening horizon, 


then vanished; and presently the storm, which had threatened all through the ee : yg we ead ARMS'— UNION“ METALLIC wae pean Sao pe 
day, broke forth, doubly furious. A silent stinging snow whipped in from the y ew York City 
Sea, and the lordly voices of the surges rose to inharmonious thunders in the 
Straits of Antioch, or burst in rugged chorus against the rock-bound coasts of 
the gloomy promontory and the isles of Re and Oleron. 

At seven o’clock the ice-clad packet from Dieppe entered the harbor and a 
dropped anchor. Among those who disembarked were two Jesuit priests and 
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an Iroquois Indian, who immediately set out for the 
Episcopal palace. They passed unobserved through the 
streets, for the blinding, whirling snow turned them into 


shadow-shapes, or effaced them totally from sight. Be- ` 


sides, wayfarers were few and the hardy mariners had 
by this time sought the warm chimney in the favorits 
inn. For well they knew that there were times when 
God wished to be alone with His sea; and he was either 
a poor Catholic or a bad Huguenot who refused to be 
convinced that the Master had contrived the sea and 
the storm for His own especial pastime. 

In that day there was situate in the Rue du Palais, 
south of the harbor, an inn which was the delight of all 
those mariners whose palates were still unimpaired by 
the brine of the seven seas, and whose purses spoke well 
of the hazards of chance. Erected at the time when 
Henri II and Diane de Poitiers turned the sober city 
into one of licentious dalliance, it had cheered the way- 
farer during four generations. It was three stories high, 
constructed of stone, gabled and baleonied, with a roof 
which resembled an assortment of fanciful noses. Here 
and there the brown walls were lighted by patches of 
plaster and sea-cobble; for though the buildings in the 
Rue du Palais had stood in the shelter of the walls and 
fortifications, few had been exempt from Monseigneur 
the Cardinal's iron compliments to the Huguenots. 

The host himself was a man of note, one Jean le 
Borgne, whose cousin was the agent of D’Aunay in the 
Tour-D’Aunay quarrel over Acadia in New France. Ie 
had purchased the inn during the year ’29, and since 
that time it had become the most popular in the city; 
and as a result of his enterprise, the Pomme de Pin, in 
the shadow of the one remaining city gate, Porte de la 
Grosse-Horloge, had lost the patronage of the nobility. 
Maitre le Borgne recognized the importance of catering 
more to the jaded palate than to the palate in normal 
condition ; hence, his popularity. In truth, he had the 
most delectable vintages outside the governor's cellars; 
they came from Bordeaux, Anjou, Burgundy, Cham- 
pagne, and Sicily. His cook was an excommunicated 
monk from Touraine, a province, according to the merry 
Vicar of Meudon, in which cooks, like poets, were born, 
not bred. His spits for turning a fat goose or capon 
were unrivaled even in Paris, whither his fame had gone 
through a speech of the Duc de Rohan, who said, shortly 
after the siege, that if ever he gained the good graces of 
Louis, he would come back for that monk. 


UTSIDE the storm continued. The windows and 

casements shuddered spasmodically, and the fes- 
tive horn and cherubs creaked dismally on the rusted 
hinges. 

Inside the tavern it was warm enough. Maitre le 
Borgne, a short, portly man with a high benevolent 
crown, as bald as the eggs he turned into omelets, stood 
somewhat back from the roaring chimney, one hand 
under his ample apron-belt, the other polishing his shin- 
ing dome. He was perplexed. Neither the noise of 
the storm nor the frequent clatter of a dish as it fell 
to the floor disturbed him. A potboy, rushing past with 
his arms full of tankards, bumped into the landlord; 
but not even this aroused him. His gaze wandered 
from the right-hand bench to the left-hand bench, and 
back again, from the nut-brown military countenance 
of Captain Zachary du Puys, soldier of fortune, to the 
sea-withered countenance of Joseph Bouchard, master 
of the good ship Saint Laurent, which lay in the harbor. 

“A savage!” said the host. 

The soldier lowered his pipe and laughed. “Put your 
fears aside, good landlord. You are bald; it will be 
your salvation.” 

“Still,” said the mariner, his mouth serious but~his 
eyes smiling, “still, that bald crown may be a great 
temptation to the hatchet. The scalping-knife or the 
hatchet, one or the other, it is all the same.” 
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“Bye of the bull! does he 
carry his hatchet?’ gasped 
the host, cherishing with re- 
newed tenderness the subject 
of their jests. ‘And the Iro- 
quois, too, the most terrible 
of them all, they say. What 
shall L do to protect my 
guests?” 

Du Puys and Bouchard 
laughed boisterously, for the 
host's face, on which was a 
mixture of fear and doubt, 
was as comical as a gargoyle. 

“Why not lure him into 
the. cellar and lock him 
there?” suggested Bouchard. 

“But my wines?” 

“True. He would drink 
them. He would also eat 
your finest sausages. And, 
once good and drunk, he 
would burn down the inn 
about your ears.” Bouchard 
shook his head. 

“Our Lady!” 

“Or give him a bed,” sug- 
gested Du Puys. 

“What! a bed?” 

“Surely, since he must 
sleep like other human be- 
ings.” 

“With an eye open,” sup- 
plemented Bouchard. nE 
would not trust an Iroquois, 
saving he was dead and 
buried in consecrated 
ground.” And he wagged his 
head as if to express his ina- 
bility to pronounce in words 
his suspicions and distrust. 

“And his yell will congeal 
the blood in thy veins,” said 
Du Puys; “for beside him 
the Turk doth but whisper. 
I know; I have seen and 
fought them both.” 

Maitre le Borgne began to perspire. “I am lost! 
But you, Messieurs, you will defend yourselves?” 

“To the death!” both tormentors cried; then burst 
into laughter. 

This laughter did not reassure Matire le Borgne, who 
had seen Huguenots and Catholics laughing and dying 
in the streets. 

“Ho, Maitre, but you are a droll fellow!” Bouchard 
exclaimed. “This Indian is accompanied by Fathers 
Chaumonot and Jacques. It is not impossible that they 
have relieved La Chaudiere Noire of his tomahawk and 
scalping-knife. And besides, this is France; even a 
Turk is harmless here. Monsieur the Black Kettle 
speaks French and is a devout Catholic.” 

“A Catholic?” incredulously. 

“Aye, pious and abstemious,” with a sly glance at the 
innkeeper, who was known to love his wines in pro- 
portion to his praise of them. 

“The patience of these Jesuits!” the host murmured, 
breathing a long sigh, such as one does from whose 
shoulders a weight has been suddenly, lifted. “Ah, 
Messieurs, but your joke frightened me cruelly. And 
they call him the Black Kettle? But perhaps they 
will stay at the Episcopal palace, that is, if the host 
from Dieppe arrives tonight. And- who taught him 
French?” 

“Father Chaumonot, who knows his.Indian as a 
Turk knows his Koran.” 


There Was a Duel. The Duke Carried a Bad Arm Home, and the 
Marquis Dined at the Bastille 


March, 


1912 


The Chevalier Passed Forth, There Was a Cheering Word or Two, and the Gates Closed 


“And does his Majesty intend to make Frenchmen of 
these savages?” 


“They are already Frenchmen,” was the answer. 
“There remains only to teach them how to speak and 
pray like Frenchmen.” 

“And he will be quiet and docile?” ventured the inn- 
keeper, who still entertained’ some doubts. 

“Tf no one offers him an indignity. The Iroquois is 
a proud man. But I see Monsieur Nicot calling to you; 
Monsieur Nicot, whose ancestor, God bless him! intro- 
duced this weed into France’; and Du Puys refilled 
his pipe, applied an ember, took off his faded baldric 
and rapier, and reclined full length on the bench. 
Maitre le Borgne hurried away to attend to the wants 
of Monsieur Nicot. Presently the soldier said: “Shall 
we sail tomorrow, Master Mariner?” 

“As the weather wills.” Bouchard bent toward the 
fire and with the aid of a pair of tongs drew forth the 
end of a broken spit, white with heat. This he plunged 
into a tankard of spiced port; and at once there arose a 
fragrant steam. He dropped the smoking metal to the 
floor and drank deeply from the tankard. “Zachary, 
we shall see spring all glorious at Quebec, which is the . 
most beautiful promontory in all the world. Upon its 
cliffs France will build her a new and mighty Paris. 
You will become a great captain, and I shall grow as 
rich as our host’s cousin.” 

“Amen; and may the Holy Virgin speed us to the 
promised land.” Du Puys blew above his head a wind- 
ing cloud of smoke. “A brave race, these black cas- 
socks; for they carry the Word into the jaws of death. 
Ad. majorem Dei gloriam. There was Father Jogues. 
What privations, what tortures he endured! And an 
Iroquois sank a hatchet into his brain. I have seen 
the Spaniard at his worst, the Italian, the Turk, but for 
matchless cruelty the Iroquois has no rival. And this 
cunning Mazarin promises and promises us money aad 
men, while those who reckon on his word struggle and 


“die. Ah well, monseigneur has the gout; he will die 


Of: it.”2 x 

“And this. Marquis de Perigny ;' will not Father 
Chaumonot waste his time?” asked the mariner. 

“Who can say? The marquis is a strange man. He 
is neither Catholic nor Huguenot; he fears neithe® God 
nor the devil. He laughs at death, since to him there 
is no hereafter. Yet withal, he is a man of justice and 
of many generous impulses. But woe to the man who 
crosses his path. His peasants are well fed and clothed 
warmly; his servants refuse to leave him. He was one 
of the gayest and wildest courtiers in Paris, a man 
who has killed twenty men in duels. There are two 
things that may be said in his favor; he is without 
hypocrisy, and is an honest and fearless enemy. Louis 
XIII was his friend, the Due de Rohan his comrade. 
He has called Gaston of Orleans a coward to his face. 

“He was one of those gallants who, when Richelieu 
passed an edict concerning the loose women of the city, 
placed one in the cardinal’s chamber and accused him 
of breaking his own edict. Richelieu annulled the act, 
but he never forgave the marquis for telling the story 
to Madame de Montbazon, who in turn related it to 
the queen. The marquis threw his hat in the face of the 
Due de Longueville when the latter accused him of re- 
ceiving billets from madame. There was a duel. The 
duke carried a bad arm to Normandy, and the marqu’s _ 
dined a week with the governor of the Bastille. That 
was the marquis’s last affair. It happened before the 
Fronde. Since them he has remained in seclusion, forti-’ 
fying himself against old age. His hotel is in the Rue 
des Augustines, near the former residence of Henri 
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Tire Cost—W here It Goes 


23% is Due to Rim-Cutting— 
‘25% is Due to Overloading 


We sent out men to look at thousands of ruined 


clincher tires. 


And 23 per cent of all those tires were rim-cut. 


Sometimes this ruin is the driver’s fault. He 
runs the tire partly deflated. 


It is usually due to a puncture. 


A clincher tire which goes flat may be wrecked 
in a moment—ruined beyond repair. 


‘On the other side, note this: 


No-Rim-Cut tires are 
any other make of tire. 


more widely used than 


Men know they can’t rim-cut, so they get more 
abuse—more under-inflation—than any other tire 


that’s made. 


But, despite all this neglect, we have never had 
an instance of rim-cutting in all the hundreds of 


thousands used. 


Most tires are overloaded. 


Not through any fault of the motor car maker. 
He equips for expected ‘load. 


But you add heavy extras. 


And some of your passengers sometimes over- 
weigh the expected 150 pounds. 


The result is a blow-out. 


Thats why we make No-Rim-Cut tires 10 per 
cent over the rated size. The manner of fitting 
permits that. 

That means 10 per cent more air— 

Ten per cent more carrying capacity. 


And that, with the average car, adds 25 per 
cent to the tire mileage. 


Yet these tires which can’t rim-cut—these over- 
size tires—now cost no more than other standard 
tires. Thats why they outsell others. 


Average Saving, $20 Per Tire 


These two features together—No- 
Rim-Cut and oversize—under average 
conditions double the life of a tire. This 
judgment is based on 13 years of experi- 
ence, with 800,000 Goodyear tires. 

-If that is so, this single invention is 
saving an average of $20 per tire, figur- 
ing various sizes. On our output this 
year that will mean $10,000,000. 


Those figures, of course, are only ap- 


proximate. One can’t be exact on the 
cost of tire upkeep. 
Proper care and inflation, roads, 


speed, loads, etc., all affect tire mileage. 
But the figures are fair. 
Certain it is that No-Rim-Cut tires 
Save all the ruin of rim-cutting. 
Certain it is that their 10 per cent 
Oversize adds an average of 25 per cent 
to the tire mileage. 


No Extra Cost 


These patented tires, when first 
brought out, cost one-fifth more than 
other standard tires. 


Now they cost an equal price. Our 
multiplied output has cut the cost of 
production. 


Note what that means. 
No-Rim-Cut tires, 10 per cent over- 


` Size, cost just the same as old-type 


clincher tires, 


The saving is entirely 
clear, 


You get all their advantages by simply 
insisting on Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. 


By Far the Leading Tire 


Now note the judgment of users. 


The demand for these tires has dou- 
bled over and over. It now exceeds the 
demand for any other type of tire. 


Last year’s sales on No-Rim-Cut tires 
exceeded the previous 12 years put to- 
gether.. 


This year, 127 leading motor car mak- 
ers have contracted for Goodyear tires. 


THE NEW GOODYEAR NON-SKID TREAD | 


Tough ; 
Deep-Cut 
Double-Thick 


GooD 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


less than 100,000 users. 
result of the testing. 


That’s the result of experience. 


Non-Skid Treads, if Wanted 
Now these tires, if you want it, come 
equipped with an ideal Non-Skid tread. 


Not any short-lived protection. Not a 
mere corrugation in a regular tread. 


These tires have been tested by not 
And that is the 


Isn’t that evidence enough? 


This is an extra tread, vulcanized 
onto the regular, so it gives you a dou- 
ble-thick tread. 

This extra tread is of very tough rub- 
ber. And its thickness permits these 
deep-cut, enduring blocks. 


The road surface is grasped by count- 
less edges and angles—grasped with a 
bulldog grip. 


Each block widens out at the base, so 
the strain is distributed the same as on 
smooth-tread tires. 


One moment’s comparison reveals a 
dozen advantages over any other non- 
skid invention. We have worked for 
three years to perfect it. 


The Final Tire 


The tire of the future, beyond any 
question, will be this No-Rim-Cut type. 


The old-type clincher—the hooked- 
base tire—is being displaced on thou- 
sands of cars each month. 

After 18 years of tire making we con- 
sider this tire the best that we ever can 
make, 

It is so close to perfection that our lib- 
eral warrant now costs us but a trifle 
per tire. 

Rubber never can be made more im- 
pervious to wear. Fabric can never he 
made more enduring. 

This type and this tire, in our estima- 
tion, represent finality in tires. 


Our new Tire Book is ready. It is fiiled 
with facts, based on 13 years of tire making, 
which every tire user should know. Ask us 
to mail it to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO — 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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II. The marquis’s son you have seen—drunk most of 
the time. Happy his mother, who died at his birth. 
*Tis a pity, too, for the boy has a good heart and wrongs 
no one but himself. He has been sent home from court 
in disgrace, though what disgrace no one seems to know. 
Some piece of gallantry, no doubt, which ended in a 
duel. He and his father are at odds. They seldom 
speak. The Chevalier, having money, drinks and gam- 
bles. The Vicomte d’Halluys won a thousand livres 
from him last night in the private assembly.” 

“Wild blood,” said Bouchard, draining his tankard. 
“France has too much of it. Wine and dicing and 
women : fine snares the devil sets with these. How have 
‘you recruited?” 

“Tolerably well. ‘T'wenty gentlemen will sail with 
us; mostly improvident younger sons. But what’s this 
turmoil between our “comrade Nicot and Maitre le 
Borgne?” sliding his booted legs to the floor and sitting 


‘upright. 


Bouchard glanced over his shoulder. Nicot was wav- 
ing his arms and pointing to his vis-a-vis at the table, 
while the inkeeper was shrugging and bowing and 
spreading his hands. 

“He leaves the table,” cried Nicot, “or I leave the 
inn.” 

“But, Monsieur, there is no other place,” protested 
the maitre; “and he has paid in advance.” 

“I tell you he smells abominably of horse.” 

“T, Monsieur?” mildly inquired the cause of the 
argument. He was a young man of twenty-three or 
four, with a countenance more ingenuous than hand- 
some, expressive of that nobility which is inseparable 
from a nature buoyant and humorous. 

“Thousand thunders, yes! Am I a gentleman and a 
soldier, to sit with a reeking stable-boy ?” 

“If I smell of the horse,” said the young man, calmly 
helping himself to a quarter of rabbit pie, “Monsieur 
smells strongly of the ass.” f 

Whereupon a titter ran round the room. This did 
not serve to mollify the anger of the irascible Nicot, 
whose hand went to his sword. 

“Softly, softly!” warned the youth, taking up the 
carving knife and jestingly testing the edge with his 
thumb-nail. 

Some one laughed aloud. 

“Monsieur Nicot, for pity’s sake, remember where 
you are!” Maitre le Borgne pressed back the soldier. 

“Ah! it is Monsieur Nicot who has such a delicate 
nose?” said the youth banteringly. ‘Well, Monsieur 
Nicot, permit me to finish this excellent pie. I have 
tasted nothing half so good since I left Paris.” 

“Postilion!” eried Nicot, pushing Le Borgne aside. 

“Monsieur,” continued the youth imperturbably, “I 
am on the king’s service.” 

Several at the tables stretched their necks to observe 
the stranger. A courier from the king. was not an every- 
day event in Rochelle. De Puys rose. 

“Pah!” snorted Nicot; “you look the groom a league 
off. Leave the table.” 

“All in good time, Monsieur. If I wear the livery 
of a stable-boy, it is because I was compelled by certain 
industrious gentlemen of the road to adopt it in ex- 
change for my own. The devil! one does not ride naked 
in March. They left me only my sword and papers 
and some pistoles which I had previously hidden in the 
band of my hat. Monsieur, I find a chair; I take it. 
Ilaving ordered a pie, I eat it; in fact, I continue to 
eat it, though your displeasure causes me great sorrow. 
Sit down, or go away; otherwise you will annoy me; 
and I warn you that I am something terrible when I 
am annoyed.” But the good nature on his face belied 
this statement. 

“Rascal, I will flog you with the flat of my sword!” 
roared Nicot; and he was about to draw when a strong 
hand restrained him. 

“Patience, comrade, patience; you go too fast.” .Du 
Puys loosened Nicot’s hand. 

The young man leaned back in his chair and twiried 
the ends of his blond mustache. “If I were not so 
tired I could enjoy this comedy. Horns of Panurge! 
did you Huguenots eat so many horses that your gorge 
rises at the smell of one?” 

“Monsieur, are you indeed from the king?” asked 
Du Puys courteously. The very coolness of the stranger 


marked him as a man of importance. 


-< 
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“The King’s Business, Monsieur, Which Is to Say, None 
of Your’s.” 


“I have that honor.” 

“May I be so forward as to ask your name?” 

“Victor de Saumaise, cadet in her Majesty's 
Guards, De Guitaut’s company.” 

“And you business?” 

“The king’s, Monsieur; horns of Panurge, 
the king’s! which is to say, none of yours.” 
This time he pushed back his chair, stood upon 
his feet and swung his sword in place. “Is 
this once more a rebel city? And are you, 
Monsieur, successor to Guiton, the mayor or 
the governor of the provinee, or some. equally 
distinguished person, to question me in this fashion? 
I never draw my sword in pothouses; I simply dine in 
them; otherwise I should be tempt d to find out why a 
gentleman cannot be left in peace.” 

“Your reply, Monsieur,” returned Du Puys, coloring, 
“would be entirely just were it not for the fact that a 
messenger from Paris directly concerns me. I am Cap- 
tain Zachary du Puys, of Fort Louis, Quebec.” 

“Indeed, Captain,” said De Saumaise, smiling again, 
“that simplifies everything. You are one of the gentle- 
men whom I am come to seek.” 

“Monsiéur,” said the choleric Nicot, “accept my apol- 
ogies; but, nevertheless, I still adhere to the statement 
that you smell badly of wet horses.” He bowed. 

“And I accept the apology and confess to the im- 
peachment.” 

“And besides,” said Nicot, naively, “you kicked my 
shin cruelly.” 

“What! I thought it was the table-leg! It is my turn 
to apologize. You no longer crave my blood?” 

“No, Monsieur,” sadly. Everyone laughed. 

Maitre le Borgne wiped his perspiring forehead and 
waited for the orders which were likely to follow this 
amicable settlement of the dispute; and he waited not 
unwisely. Brawls were the bane of his existence, and 
he did his utmost to prevent them from becoming com- 
mon affairs at the Corne d’Abondance. He trotted off 
to the cellars, muttering into his beard. Nicot and the 
king’s messenger finished their supper, and then the lat- 
ter was led to one of the chimney benches by Du Puys, 
who was desirious of questioning him. 

“Monsieur,” began De Saumaise, “I am told that I 
bear your commission as major.” He produced a 
packet which he gave to the captain. 

“T am perfectly aware of that. It was one of Mazar- 
in’s playful devices. I was to have had it while in 
Paris; and his Eminence put me off for no other reason 
than to worry me. Ah, well, he has the gout.” 

“And he has also the money,” laughed Victor; “and 
may he never rid himself of the one till he parts from 
the other. But*°I congratulate you, Major; and her 
Majesty and Father Vincent de Paul wish you well in 
your perilous undertaking. Come; tell me about this 
wonderful New France. Is it true that gold is picked 
up as one would pick up sand?” 

“By the Hundred Associates, traders, and liquor 
dealers,” grimly. 

“Alas! I had hopes ’twere picked up without labor. 
The rings on my purse slip off both ends, as the saying 
goes.” 

“Why not come to Quebec? 
become a grand seigneur.” 

“Faith, I love my Paris too well. And I have no de- 


You have influence; 


sire to wear out my existence in opening paths 


for my descendants, always supposing I leave any. 
No, no! There is small pleasure in praying all 
day and fighting all night. No, thank you. Paris 
is plenty for me.” Yet there was something in 
the young man’s face which spoke of fear, a nery- 
ous look such as one wears when caught in the 
toils of secret dread. 

“Still, life at court must have its pinches, since 
his Majesty sleeps between ragged sheets. What 
kind of money-chest does this Mazarin possess 
that, engulfing all the revenues of France, the 
gold never reaches high enough to be taken out 
again?” 

“With all his faults, Mazarin is a great min- 
ister. He is a better financier than Richelieu was. 
He is husbanding. Louis XIV will become a 
great king whenever Mazarin dies. We who live 
shall see. Louis is simply repressed. He will 
burst forth all the more quickly when the time 
comes.” 

“Is it true that her Majesty is at times at- 
tacked by a strange malady?” 

“A cancer has been discovered growing in her 
breast.” 

Du Puys opened his commission and ran over 
it. He studied the lean, slanting chirography of 
the prime minister and stroked his grizzled chin. 
His thought went back to the days when the 
handsome Buckingham threw his pearls into an 
admiring crowd. ‘Woman and the world’s end,” 
he mused. “Who will solve them?” 
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“Who indeed!” echoed Victor, resting his chin on 
the knuckles of his hand. ‘Monsieur, you have heard 
of the Chevalier du Cevennes?” 

“Aye; recently dismissed from court, stripped of his 
honors, and exiled in disgrace.” 

“T am here to command his immediate return to 
Paris;” and De Saumaise blinked moodily at the fire. 

“And what brought about this good fortune?” 

“His innocence and another man’s honesty.” 

“Ah 177 

“Monsieur, you are a man of experience; are there 
not times when the best of us are unable to surmount 
temptation?” 

“Only his. Holiness is infallible.” 

“The, Chevalier was unjustly exiled for a crime he 
knew nothing about. He suffered all this ignominy to 
save a comrade in arms, whom he believed to be guilty. 
but who was as innocent as himself. Only a week ago 
this comrade became aware of what had happened. 
Even had he been guilty he would not have made profit 
from his friend’s generosity. It was fine of the Chev- 
alier; do you not agree with me?” 

“Then the Chevalier is not all bad?” said Du Puys. 

“No. But he is the son of his father. You have met 
the Marquis de Perigny?” 

“Only to pass him on the streets. But here comes the 
host with the punch. What shall the toast be?” 

“New France.” 

“My compliments on your good taste.” 

And they bowed gravely to each other, drinking in 
silence. The youth renewed his gaze at the fire, this 
time attracted by the chimney soot as it wavered above 
the springing flames, now incandescent, now black as 
jet, now tearing itself from the brick and flying heaven- 
ward. Sometimes the low, fierce music of the storm 
could be heard in the chimney. Du Puys, glancing over 
the lid of his pewter pot, observed the young man 
kindly. 

“Monsieur,” he asked, “are you related to the poet 
De Saumaise?” 

The youth lifted his head, disclosing an embarrassed 
smile. “Yes, Monsieur. I have the ill-luck to be that. 
very person.” ; 

“Then I am doubly glad to meet you. While in Paris 
I heard your praises sung not infrequently.” 

The poet held up a protesting hand. “You overwhelm 
me, Monsieur. If I write an occasional ballade, it is 
for the mere pleasure of writing, and not because I 
seek notoriety such as Voiture enjoyed when in favor.” 

“L like that ballade of yours on ‘Henri at Cahors.’ It 
has the true martial ring to it that captivates the 
soldier.” 

“Thanks, Monsieur; from a man like you such praise 
is poisonously sweet. Can you direct me to the Hotel 
de Perigny? I must see the Chevalier tonight.” 

“I will myself show you the way,” said Du Puys, 
standing. “But wait a while. The Chevalier usually 
spends the evening here.” 

“Drinking?” 

“Drinking and dicing.” 

Victor rose just as a small uproar occurred in the 
hallway. The door opened and a dozen cavaliers and 
officers came crowding in. All made for the fire, stamp- 
ing and jostling and laughing. The leader, his eyes 
bloodshot and the lower lids puffed and discolored, . 
threw his hat to the ceiling and caught it on his boot. 

“Maitre—ho!” he cried. - “Bring us the bowl, the 
merry bowl, the jolly and hot bowl. The devil himself 
must hunt for cheer tonight. How it blows!” 

“In the private assembly, Messieurs,” said the host 
caressingly ; “in the private assembly. All is ready but 
t-e hot water.” And respectfully, though determinedly, 
as one would guide a flock of sheep, he turned the 
roisterers toward the door that led into the private 
assembly-room. He had. just learned that the Jesuits 
had arrived and that there was no room for them at the 
Episcopal palace, and that they were on their way to the 
Corne d’Abondance. He did not desire them to form 
a poor opinion as to the moral character of the estab- 
lishment. He knew the temper of these wild bloods; 
they were safer by themselves. 

All the arrivals passed noisily into the private as- 
sembly: all save the leader, who was seen suddenly to 


The Hote! Perigny, of Gloomy Corridors and Strange Deaths, 
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A Giant in Action 


If there is one word that most fully 
expresses Buick efficiency, it is “UNITY” 
— All Buick parts being made at the great 
Buick plant—designed and built under one en- 
gineering and constructive supervision—no essential 
parts being entrusted to other makers. 


This ‘‘one-ness”’ of construction insures that unison of operation 
which today makes the Buick such a favorite wherever the utmost in 
automobile service is demanded. | 

Every Buick Car develops horse power far in excess of its rating. 
The roughest going presents no difficulties to the Buick, for the Buick 
Motor is a veritable giant in action, fully sustained by the utmost 
stability of every part—transmission, frame, body, stearing gear, axles, 
shaft, differential, brakes, springs, wheels—everything down to bolts, 
nuts and cap screws. All this enables the Buick to take “low gear” 
hills on high gear speed, “picking up” at every yard without the shift 
of a lever. 


In addition to all this, the Buick Motor has been so refined, that all Buick 
models for 1912 stand in the front rank with the most silent-running cars. As every 
car-wise man is familiar with the unequalled racing record of the Buick, itis not 
necessary to mention speed. 


Five models, priced according to power 
and size—$850, $1000, $1075, $1250, $1800. 
One-ton Buick Truck, $1000. Catalogue 
showing the various models sent on request, 
also the name of nearest dealer. 


Buick Motor Comp any D SF P Model 35—Price $1000 
With Top, Glass Front, 


Flint, Michigan Prest-O-Lite Tank, $1060 
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on your part to accept this mission. 


return to you your privileges. 


till a week ago that I learned what you had done. 
I galloped back to Paris! 
it was fine.” 


-to Mazarin. 
Your grey cloak was stolen from my. room the day be- 


found the cloak in a tavern. 


and I were on excellent terms. 
better. 
the door is always open for me. 
loyal, frank, and honest; we scorn braggart’s cunning, 
dark alleys, stealth; we look not at a man’s back but 
into his face; we prefer sunshine to darkness. 
listen,” tapping his sword: “he who has done this thing, 
be he never so far away, yet shall this long sword of 
mine find him and snuff his candle out.” 


and I have been drunk so long!” 
the hair out of his eyes. 
Have 1?” 


searched my memory for a sign of one! 
I could find was .. . 
ring, the one you pawned at Fontainebleau. 
Mazarin went to the bottom of things.” 


Page 28 : x 


steady himself after the manner of a drunken man 
. trying to recover his dignity. 


“Victor?” he cried in dismay. 

“Paul?” frankly joyous. sac 

In a moment they had embraced and were holding 
each other off at arm’s length. 


CHAPTER VI 
An Achates for an Aeneas 
66 HAT are you doing here?” demanded the Chev- 
alier roughly. 
“Paul,” sadly, “you are drunk.” 
“So I am,” moodily. “How long ago since I was 


sober? Bah! every pore in my body is a voice that 


Drunk? My faith, yes! You 
When was I ever sober? As 


calls loudly for wine. 
make me laugh, Victor. 


a boy I used to fall asleep in the cellars of the chateau. 


But you. . . What are you doing here in Ro- 


chelle?” 


“I am here to command your immediate return to 


Paris.” . 


“Paris? Body of Bacchus! but it is fine gratitude 
So his Eminence 
thinks that I shall be safer in the Bastille? What a 


compliment !” 


“No, Paul. He wishes simply to exonerate you and 
Ah! how could you do it?” 
“Do what?’ sinking upon one of the benches and 


striving to put together his wine-befuddled thoughts. 


“Take the brunt of a crime you supposed I had 


done?” 


Come, now; you are laughing!” 
It was- not 
How 


It was magnificent of you; 


“Supposed? 
“Word of honor: suppose I had done. 


“But you? And that cloak which I lent to you?” 
“Well, I was as little concerned as you, which I proved 
I was at my sister’s wedding at Blois. 


fore De Brissac met his violent end. My lad, Hector, 
How, he would not say. 
He dared not keep it, so sent it to the Candlestick in 


care of another lad. He understood that its disappear- 
ance might bring harm to you. 
for his carelessness in permitting the cloak to be stolen.” 


I trounced him well 


“This is all very unusual. Stolen from you?” be- 


wildered. 


Teg,” z 

“And it was not you?” 
“Am I a killer of old men? No, Paul. De Brissac 
You ought to know me 
I do not climb into windows, especially when 


I am like my sword, 


And 


“Good lad, forgive! I am drunk, atrociously drunk ; 
The Chevalier swept 


“Have you an enemy? 


If you but knew how I have 
The only enemy 
myself. Here is your signet- 
You see, 


“Enemies, enemies? 


The Chevalier slipped the ring on his finger, twirled 


it, and remained silent. 


“Well?” said Victor, humorously. 
“You never told me about Madame de Brissac.” The 


‘Chevalier held the beryl of the ring toward the light 
and watched the flames dance upon its surface. 


“Why should I have told you? I knew how matters 


stood between you and madame; it would have annoyed 
you. 
dence. 


It was not want of confidence, Paul; it was diffi- 
Are you sober enough to hear all about it now?” 


“Sober? Well, I can listen.” The Chevalier was 


but half awake mentally; he still looked at Victor as 
one would look at an apparition. 


“So. Well, then,” Victor began, “once upon a time 


WO superstitions, one good, 

the other bad, are firmly in- 

| grained in all drivers of rac- 

ing motor cars. One is the 

familiar belief that No. 13 is a hoodoo, and the other 

the less familiar idea that to run over a cat is the best 
of luck. 

The feeling in regard to 13 will not be lessened by 
the events at the Indianapolis race. Gelnaw, who 
defied the superstition and demanded 13 as the num- 
ber he was to bear instead of the 1214, to which be 
had been assigned, was not allowed to start in the 
race at all, being disqualified by the failure of his 

= car to make the minimum speed of 75 miles required 
from all entrants in the race. As he had a good car 
that was well capable of making 75 miles, the other 
drivers all blame his unlucky fate on the hoodoo num- 
ber. 

This is not the first trouble that bearers of No. 13 
have experienced. At Savannah two years ago the 
driver to whom that number had been assigned re- 
fused to drive unless it was changed. W. R. Burns, 
who was not superstitious, swapped numbers with 
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there lived a great noble. He was valiant in wars and 
passing loves. From the age of eighteen to sixty, Mars 
nor Venus had witheld their favors. He was a Henri 
IV without a crown.” 

“Like that good father of mine,” said the Chevalier, 
scowling. 

“His sixtieth birthday came, and it was then he 
found that the garden of pleasure, that had offered so 
many charming flowers for his plucking, had drawn to 
its end, Behind, there were only souvenirs; before, 
nothing but barren fields. Suddenly he remembered 
that he had forgotten to marry. A name such as his 
must not sink into oblivion. He must have a wife, 
young and innocent. He did not seek love; in this his 
heart was as a cinder on a dead hearth. He desired an 
ornament to grace his home, innocence to protect his 
worldly honor. Strange, how these men who have 
tasted all fruits, the bitter and the sweet, should in their 
old age crave the companionship of youth and inno- 
cence. So he cast about. Being rich, he waived the 
question of any dowry save beauty and birth. A certain 
lady-in-waiting, formerly, to the queen, solved the prob- 
lem for him. In a month her daughter would leave her 
convent, fresh and innocent as the dews of morning.” 

“O rare poet!” interrupted the Chevalier, with a 
droll turn of the head. 

“This pleased the noble greatly. Men who have never 
found their ideals grow near-sighted at sixty. The mar- 
riage was celebrated quietly ; few persons had ever heard 
of Gabrielle de Montbazon. Monsieur le Comte re- 
turned to Paris and reopened his hotel. But he kept 
away from court and mingled only with those who were 
in disfavor. Among his friends he wore his young wife 
as one would wear a flower. He evinced the same pride 
in showing her off as he would in showing off a fine 
horse, a famous picture, a rare drinking-cup. Madame 
was at first dazzled; it was such a change from convent 
life. He kept wondrous guard over her the first year. 
He never had any young companions at the hotel; they 
were all antique like himself. Paul, there is something 
which age refuses to understand. Youth, like a flower, 
does not thrive in dusty nooks, in dark cellars.” 

“How about mushrooms? They grow in cellars; and 
the thought of them makes my mouth water.” 

“Paul, you are unkind to laugh.” 

“Have I not told you that I am drunk? Go on.” 

“Well, then, youth is like a flower; it must have air 
and sunshine, the freedom of its graceful stem. Nature 
does not leap from May to December. The year culmi- 
nates in the warm breath of summer. Youth culminates 
in the sunshine of love. The year bereft of summer is 
less mournful than youth deprived of love. So. A 
young girl, married to a man old enough to be her 
grandsire, misses the glory of her summer, the realiza- 
tion of her convent dreams. Gradually she comprehends 
that she has been cheated, cruelly cheated. What hap- 
pens? She begins by comparing her husband who is old 
to the gallants who are young. This is but natural.” 

“And exciting,” interpolated the Chevalier. 

“By and by, the world as contrived by man shows 
her many loopholes through which she may pass without 
disturbing her conscience. Ah, but these steps are so 
imperceptible that one does not perceive how far one 
goes till one looks back to find the way closed. Behold 
the irony of fate! During the second year Monsieur le 
Comte falls in love with one of Scudery’s actresses, and 
commits all sorts of follies for her sake. Ah, well, there 
were gallants enough. And one found favor in madame’s 
eyes; at least, so it seemed to him. In the summer 
months they promenaded the gardens of La Place Royale, 
on the Cours de la Reine, always at dusk. When it grew 
colder this gallant, who was of a poetical turn of 
mind, read her verses from Voiture, Malherbe, or Ron- 
SOG 3's rs 

“Not to mention Saumaise,” said the Chevalier. 

“He was usually seated at her feet in her boudoir. 
Sometimes they discussed the merits of Ronsard, or a 
novel by the Marquis d’Urfe. On my word of honor, 
Paul, to kiss her hand was the limit of my courage. 
She fascinated; her eyes were pitfalls; men looked into 
them but to tumble in. Gay one moment, sad the next; 


a burst of sunshine, a cloud!” 
“What! are you talking about yourself?’ asked the 


Caticide and Other Motor Car Crankisms - 
Written by C. MARRIOTT 


him, and on the very first lap crashed into a tree 
and lost four teeth and all chance of winning the race. 

Of course, lots of men who have carried other num- 
bers than 13 have also met with accidents, but the 
others do not seem to count. In fact, there are few 
instances of No. 13 coming to grief, for the reason 
that it is usually omitted altogether in the list of 
entrants, 121% being substituted. 

The other superstition to which all auto drivers 
defer has to do with cats. To run over a cat before 
a race is a sure sign of coming victory. 

Many instances of this are adduced by motor racing 
enthusiasts. Hemery, who won the Vanderbilt cup 
in 1905; Wagner, who won the same cup in 1906; 
Robertson, who won it in 1908; Nazarro, who won 
the Florio cup in 1906, and the Grand Prix cup in 
1907, all killed cats with their autos a day or two 
before the races. Nazarro, who certainly seems to 
be death on cats, killed another at Savannah two 
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“Poet that you are, how well you tell a 
I should have 


Chevalier. 
story! And you feared to offend me? 
laughed. Is she pretty ?” 

“She is like her mother when her mother was twenty : 
the handsomest woman in Paris, which is to say, in all 
France.” 

“And you love her?” 

“So much as that your poet’s neck is very near the 
ax,” lowly. : 

“Eh? What’s that?’ 

The poet glanced hastily about. There was no one 
within hearing. “I asked Mazarin for this mission sim- 
ply beeause I feared to remain in Paris and dare not 
now return. Your poet put his name upon a piece of 
paper which might have proved an epic but which has 
turned out to be pretty poor stuff. This paper was in 
De Brissac’s care; was, I say, because it was missing 
the morning after his death. Tomorrow, a week or a 
month from now, Mazarin will have it. And... ” 
Victor drew his finger across his throat. 

“A conspiracy? And you have put your name to 
it, you, who have never been more serious than a son- 
net? . Were you mad or drunk?” 

“They call it madness. Madame’s innocent eyes drew 
me into it. I’ve only a vague idea what the conspiracy 
is about. Not that madame knew what was going on. 
Politics was a large word to her, embracing all those 
things which neither excited nor interested her. Lord 
love you, there were a dozen besides myself, madame’s 
beauty being the magnet.” 

“And the plot?” 

“Mazarin’s abduction and forced resignation, Conde’s 
return from Spain and Gaston’s reinstatement at court,” 

“And your reward?” 

“Hang me!” with a comical expression, “I had for- 
gotten all about that end of it. A captaincy of some 
sort. Devil take cabals! And madame, finding out 
too late what had been going on, and haying innocently 
attached her name to the paper, is gone from Paris, 
leaving advice for me to do the same. So here I am, 
ready to cross into Spain the moment you set out for 
Paris. Mazarin has taken it into his head to imitate 
Richelieu: off with the head rather than let the state 
feed the stomach.” 

“So that is why De Beaufort, thinking me to be the 
guilty man, sought me out and demanded the paper? 
My faith, this grows interesting. But oh! wise poet, . 
did you not hear me tell you never to sign your name ' 
to anything save poetry?” 

“It might have been a poem. . . I wonder whither 
madame has flown? By the way, Mademoiselle de 
Longueville gave me a letter to give to you. It is un- 
addressed. I promised to deliver it to you.” 

The Chevalier took the letter and opened it care- 
lessly ; but no sooner did he recognize the almost illegi- 
ble but wholly aristocratic pothooks than a fit of trem- 
bling seized him. The faint odor of vervain filled his 
nostrils, and he breathed quickly. 


How could I have doubted so gallant a 
gentleman! You have asked me if I love you. Find 
me and put the question again. I leave Paris indefi- 
nitely. France-is large. If you love me you will find 
me. You complain that I have never permitted you to 
kiss me. Read. In this missive I kiss your handsome 
grey eyes a thousand times. Diane.” 


“Forgive! 


A wild desire sprang into the Chevalier’s heart to 
mount and ride to Paris that very night. The storm was 
nothing; his heart was warm, sending a heat into his 
cheeks and a sparkle into his dull eyes. 

“Horns of Panurge! you weep?” cried Victor jest- 
ingly. “Good! You are maudlin. What in this news 
which makes you weep?” 

“Ah, lad,” said the Chevalier, standing, “you have 
brought me more than exoneration; you have brought 
me life, life and love. France is small when a be- 
loved voice calls. I shall learn who she is, this glo- 
rious creature. A month and I shall have solved the 
enchantment. Victor, I have told you of her. Some- 
times it seems that I must wake to find it all a dream. 
For nearly a year she has kept me dangling in mid air.” 


(To be Continued) 


years ago; unfortunately, however, 
Wagner was riding with him, and the 
cat was killed on Wagner’s side ; so no- 
body was-surprised when Wagner won 
instead.of Nazarro. Burman killed a cat in Florida 
just before he broke all records for short distance 
speeding. Grant, who twice won the Vanderbilt cup, 
killed a cat just before the first event. He failed to 
do so the second time, but luckily for him the cats 
had learned by this time that the vicinity of the 
Vanderbilt course was almost sure death for them 
and kept out of the way. So, though Grant did not 
kill one, no one else got a chance to do so, and he 
won again. 

Horseshoes also stand for good luck, though much 
less strongly so than ecaticide. The trouble is that 
anybody can pack a horseshoe, or even two horse- 
shoes, along with him. This last was what Wagner 
unconsciously: did at Savannah in the same ride in 
which Nazarro killed the cat for him. Two horse- 
shoes were hidden under his seat by enthusiastic 
friends, who swore later that they won him the race 
over his Italian rival, who carried only one. 
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Compare the Facts 


A 5-Passenger 45-Horsepower Car — $1500 


HILE making a mental calculation as to the worth of 

an automobile take a short cut direct to the facts. 

Don’t mince matters. Don’t permit sand to be thrown 

in your eyes. See that the car looks good to you, 

then get to the point. Get the essentials—the wheel base, the 

size and actual power of the motor, the seating capacity, what 

the car is made of and how, kind of bearings, etc. Balance all 

of these facts against the price asked as compared to other 
cars and you get your answer. 


q The Overland Model 61 at $1,500 is all anyone would 
want in a high powered car. It has a powerful forty-five 
horsepower motor, seats five large people. Has a wheel base 
of one hundred and fifteen inches, Timken bearings in axles— 
F & S annular bearings in transmission. Crank and gear cas- 
ings are of pure aluminum. Pressed steel frame has a double 
drop. The magneto is a Bosch. Big tires and wheels. 


q Its appearance could hardly be more striking, finished in 
that rich dark Brewster green, with all of the bright metal 
parts heavily nickel plated. The lamps are massive things in 
dead black enamel nickel trimmed. Equipped with our sim- 
ple, reliable self-starting system only $20 extra. 


q No other similar car made with these specifications will be found at less 
than $2,000. If $1,500 will buy you about as much as $2,000, why pay $2,000? 


q See this car and be convinced. The Overland dealer in your city will 
give you all the facts and a demonstration. A postal to us will bring you a 
book. Please ask for catalogue S 13. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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Red Rough Hands 


Made Soft and White 
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byCuticara Soap 


and Ointment 


For red, rough, chapped and 
bleeding hands, itching, burn- 
ing palms, and painful finger- 
ends, with shapeless nails, a 
one-night Cuticura treatment 
works wonders. Directions: 
Soak the hands, on retiring, 
in hot water and Cuticura 
Soap. Dry, anoint with Cuti- 
cura Ointment, and wear soft 
bandages or old, loose gloves 
during the night. 


i i Cuticura Soap and Ointment are sold every- 
i 


ma TENDER-FACED MEN 


free, address *‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 
¢ 


§| Should shave with Cuticura Soap Shaving 
ae Stick. Makes shaving a pleasure instead 
of atorture. At stores or by mail, 25c. 


The Coming OcGyip 
LEARN TO BE AN sis 
AUTO EXPERT 


Short hours, enjoyable 
f trips, big demand for 
trained men everywhere 


$25.00 to $50.00 A WEEK 


The fastest growing business in the world. Over 
100,000 new cars made this year. Hundreds of men 
with ordinary ability have become expert chaueffers, 
repairmen and salesmen, by taking our home-study 
course in spare time. Weassist you to secure a good 
position, and send free auto model to each student, 
Our school a positive success for over three years. 


FREE—First Lesson—FREE 
Send postal now—before you turn this page. Let us 
prove every claim. The Original Auto School— 
Empire Auto Institute, 864 Empire Bldg, Rochester, N.Y 
= OWNERS—We supply competent men, 


G ere 
EW LAO The Morse Clarifier 
a remarkable little device that fits 
PHON OG RAPH in tube between reproducer and 
horn ef any make of machine. It 
SOU N D Li F E-LI KE renders the sound loud, clear, life- 
likeandelimi- pat, Jan. 16-12 
nates that un- aa 
pleasant metallic effect. It filis along felt want. NÑ 
Can be inserted in a minute and is everlasting. 
$ Send dollar bill, 

1:00 MAILED PREPAID Send dottar bin, 
chock at our risk. Guaranteed absolutely 
s< isfactory or money refunded. 

S:ate whether for Victor, Victor Victrola, 
Edison with rubber or metal connection, Co- 
lu:nbia disc or cylinder. 

Information and circular matter free. 


MORSE BROTHERS, Manufacturers and Distributers % 
470 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn 


GRAY MOTORS FORBOATS | 
_— 


TRAED 


ALSO 3% TO 36HR 


Made in tho Largest 
Plant in the World 
devoted to manufaoct- 
uring 2 cycle marine 
gasoline engines. Guaranteed by a big respon- 
sible concern. Write for big catalog— 
tells and shows you all about these pn 
grade motors and how they are made. 


GRAY MOTOR COMPANY, 3119 U. S, Motors Bldg., DETROIT, MICH, 


SONGS Alexander’s Rag Time Band; 
Steamboat Bill; Grizzly Bear; 

Stop, Stop, Stop; Let It Alone; Casey Jones; Winter; 
Cubanola Glide; All That I Ask Is Love; Naughty Eyes; 
Silver Bell; Clover Blossoms ; Put On Your Old Grey Bon- 
net; By the Light of the Silvery Moon; I Wonder Who's 
pag Her Now; Next to Your Mother Who Do You 


Love; 
Boy; Baby Doll; Rainbow; Red Wing; Dreaming, etc. 
List 500 ae song hits, 10 pieces music, and also a sample 
of best stage money—the whole lot for only 10 cents, gostpaid. 
JOHN ROCKWELL, 3910 W. G 1st Stroot, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wish I Had a Girl; When I Marry You; My Pony 


E SSS 


Gasoline 
Gossip 


F the assertions of 

leaders in both the 

United States Senate 

and the House of 

Representatives are 
to be taken at their face 
value, there should be lit- 
tle delay in the passage of 
the. bill for the creation 
of a National Highways 
Commission, which was 
drafted and agreed upon 
unanimously at the Fed- 
eral Aid Good Roads Con- 
vention of the American 
Automobile Association, 
held in Washington re- 
cently. 

Motorists and others in- 
terested in good roads 
desirous of having the 
Federal Government lend 
its financial aid for high- 
way construction now 
realize, with practically 
no difference of opinion on 
the question, that it is im- 
possible to obtain Con- 
gressional action in the 
way of an appropriation 
until some comprehensive 
plan on which the money 
is to be spent has been 
adopted. 

In order to avoid any 
haphazard program of ap- 
propriations, the A. A. A. 
and others who joined it 
in the Federal Aid Con- 
vention agreed that a 
renewal of Federal appro- 
priations for good roads 
should be carried’ out 
along the same plan as 
that which was adopted 
when the first great na- 
tional highway was begun, 
more than a hundred 
years agd. At that time 
Congress, in March, 1806, 
passed a law for the ap- 
pointment of a commission 
to determine where and 
how the national road 
should be built. President 
Thomas Jefferson ap- 
pointed the commission- 
ers, who made a report 
nearly a year later, upon 
which report all the ap- 
propriations for the next 
thirty years were based. 

ye 

BIG fire in Richmond, 

Va., recently was the 
means of demonstrating 
conclusively the superior- 
ity of the modern motor- 
driven fire apparatus over 
the old type. For thirteen 
hours a big auto pumping 
engine kept two streams 
going on the fire. practi- 
cally without intermis- 
sion, and within a few 
minutes after it returned 
to headquarters it was 
ready for another call. 

During the entire time 
the engine was working, 
from just before 6 p. m. 
until it was ordered back 
to headquarters by Chief 
Joynes, at 7 a. m., the 
chauffeur, who was also 
engineer and mechanician, 
occasionally poured a 
bucket of gasoline into the 
tank and went over his 
machine with an oil can. 

The steam fire engines 
at work during the same 
period required two men 
in attendance, an engineer 
and a fireman. Their total 
consumption of fuel was 
more than twenty-five 
tons of steam coal. The 
bill for running the gaso- 
line pump at full speed 
for thirteen hours came to 
$4.50. A few minutes 
after 7 o’clock the engine 
backed into its house, had 
its tanks filled, its parts 
oiled, and the driver re- 
ported it ready for duty. 

ve 


TEST of motor cars 

for collecting the mails 
made in Atlanta, Georgia, 
shows that collections 
could be made in one-third 
of the time formerly taken 
by a horse and mail wag- 
on. The experiment is be- 
ing continued, and it is be- 
lieved the government will 
adopt the system. 


March, 1912 


FISK 


Are entitled to your at- 
tention because of their 
exceptional wearing 
qualities and of our 
personal] interest in 
making your tire in- 
vestment a satisfac- 
tory and profitable 

one to you. 


“Ask Users of Fisk 
Tires Before You 
Buy Again.” 


Send for 
Illustrated Booklet 


Fisk Tires For 
Every Rim 


Clincher 

Q. D. Clincher 
Fisk-Dunlop 
Bolted-On 


The Fisk Rubber Company 
Dept. 33, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


35 Direct 
Factory Branches 


Have Your Car Equip- 
ped with a Stewart 
Speedometer 


Then you can audit your tire and gasoline expense. It will 
tell you how fast you are going at any instant; how far 
you have gone on any trip; how many miles your car has 
run during the season, or since you put on the speed- 
ometer, etc. 


Four out of every five cars are equipped 
as With Stewart Speedometers. They are first 
SAN in quality and effectiveness and lowest 


FEATURES: Beautiful and accurate 
” workmanship; large, plain, easily read 
dial; unbreakable flexible shaft; drop 
forged swivel joints, the strongest and 
most enduring ever made; instrument not 


x affected by temperature changes, etc. 
Model 26 $20 


i Made to fit on any style car. Have your 
have 100,00-mile season dealer put one on, and insist on a Stewart, 
odometer, 100-mile trib the only speedometer with an unqualified 


register; can be reset to 
any tenth of a mile. guarantee. 


Write for big, new 1912 catalogue telling all about Stewart 
Speedometers, as made in the largest speedometer factory in 
the world, and why we can sell you a better instrument than 
any other manufacturer, and for less money. 


WRITE TODAY 


Stewart & Clark Manufacturing Company 


1918 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago 


Detroit, San Francisco, Chicago, New York, Cleveland, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, Indianapolis, London, Paris 


| By FRANK L. STANTON 
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i World is a-whirlin’ round so fast, what is a feller to do? 

When the speedin’ auto's safely passed you must dodge the airship, too! 
From the way that things are goin there's only this to say: 
"Twill be hard to recognize us when we limp to the Judgment Day! 


Readin’ my Bible Sunday, when fhe house was peaceful-still, 
Here come the wild joy-riders, playin’ leapfrog with the hill; 


| They leaped the ten-rail fences—demolished a barn or two, ; 
| An’ come through the side o' the house, sir, with never a “ Howdy-do! ; 
| . 


Seemed like a hungry earthquake was shakin’ up fhe town:— 
The ol’ brick chimney reelin, while the rickety stairs come down! 
The children took to the windows—an in leavin’ J wasn't late; 
But carried a whole sash with me—ten palin’s, an the gate! 


Talk about candidates runnin’, when a office is in sight— 

They couldn't have helt a candle to that family in flight! 

An’ I wished fer a airship to take me where no storm of trouble falls, 
Cl ar to the hills of Zion—over the J asper walls! 


But the ol’ house stood the racket—(there was some of it standin’ still), 
An’ we crept back, slow an’ cautious, from the refuge of the hill. 

Where was the joy-ridin’ fellers? Never a blessed sign a ae 
But the path they d made on their journey through that domicile o mine! 


But they left a line fer my readin, on that broken Sabbath day: 

“Sorry to have disturbed you, but yer house was right in our way! 
We're makin’ a big speed-reeord from here to the Aretie sun: 3 
Better build your next house further from the road where the autos run! 
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There is a Decidedly 
Logical Reason Why 
United States Tires 
are the World’s Fore- 
most Motor Tires 


When every clear-headed motor- 
ist in America has given a little 
serious thought to what should 
guarantee the utmost in tire RELI- 
ABILITY, the United States Tire 
Company will be manufacturing 
even more than its present average 
of one-third of all the tires made in 
this country. 


You don’t need an expert to help 
you decide what tire you shall use. 
An expert’s advice on SIZE of tire 
and type of tread may be helpful at 
any time. But you—by your own 
sound common sense— can decide 
WHAT TIRE. : You can 
EASILY determine whether you 
should favor 


UNITED 


STATES 


TIRES 


A simple process of elimination 
will give you your answer. To start 
out to choose a tire LOGICALLY 
you will look further than a dealer’s 
store. You'll look clear back to the 
SOURCE of the product—to the 
manufacturer. And you will SEEK 
that manufacturer commanding the 
greatest facilities, the most unham- 
pered choice of experts, the widest 
experience and the largest RE- 


SPONSIBILITY. 


Tires all look much alike—but 
there’s a lot of difference in what 
goes into their making. Not much 
difference, perhaps, in the rubber 
and the fabric—but a WORLD of 
difference in the SKILL. 


And it’s because we have FOUR 
great organizations, FOUR great 
corps of experts, in our daily serv- 
ice—whereas other manufactur- 
ers have but one—that there is 
SO MUCH MORE of value to you 
built into United States Tires than 
in tires built the ordinary way. 


No other manufacturer of tires even PRE- 
SUMES to claim the very OBVIOUS advan- 
tages under which United States Tires are 
manufactured. Yet you are asked to pay the 
same price for other kinds as for United 
States Tires. 

Just use the same logical reasoning in 
selecting your tires that you do in other 
matters. Select the tires that STAND THE 
BEST CHANCE of giving you your money’s 
worth. 

We repeat that there is a decidedly logical 
reason why United States Tires are the 
world’s foremost motor tires. 


United States Tire Company 


BROADWAY AT 58th STREET NEW YORK 


Branches, Agencies or Dealers Eve rywhere 


—— m_m 
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A Closed Gentian 
(Concluded from Page 11) 
| He had said he loved the girl; he had sought her with all a lover’s per- 
sistence, but did he really love her? He could not for the life of him tell. 
She was a dear child, unselfish, warm-hearted, generous. She had held his 
interest during the weeks he had known her. Yet now, when he wished her of My Incubators 
to fill his life completely, another face kept forcing itself between her and 1, 2 or 3 Month’s Home Test 
his thoughts. “If she—that other one—could only have possessed Lissie’s HAVE the proof that it will hatch more eggs than 
heart, what a woman she would have been!” But even as this sentence T to gontnyourorn nome. Wil 
passed through his mind, her face rose up before him again; and this time you be one of the -pahagprand weyers of my 
it wore the look he had surprised on it only a short hour ago—a look charged WORLD S CHAMPION 
with the essence of all that was sweet and womanly. “Am I making a sorry Belle City Incubators 
mess of things?’ he asked himself, fiercely. 140-Es Size Onl 
The neighboring farmers regarded Marshall curiously as he swung down I Ae: A b aetna O rerh $ 55 
. »i , ‘ 7 7 N hatch all comers, 1 
the road from Piney, but he did not even see them. When he stopped, | thaiprovealtelains. hy pay moret aomen 
| a A breathless, at the Thurmans’ gate, he caught sight of Lissie, and with the pt ed and get in the Freisht 
| ` sight all the protective manliness within him surged up in a wave of indig- eOe T DCN Wallu faia Paid 
{ s ; $ A A Š e door, copper 
| — nant tenderness. She was taking the freshly dried clothes from the line | tank, hot-water heat, self-reguiator, East of Rockies 
| p P “Tycos” thermometer, egg tester, safety lamp, nursery 
“Wh t’ I H Y 99 | and piling them in a large basket. Her hard day’s work had caused her] highlegs. My ¢ ' : y 
| a S n er e thin shoulders to droop; the corners of her mouth sagged wearily; she Sale City Brooder ; 
looked very childish and very tired. e arco brooder 
| ORE than 500 varieties of the Marshall dashed through the gate, gained her side, and seized the hands, | made, hot water heat, platform, 
finest confectionery are made | which were reaching up for the clothes. a special price of gi 1,50 for both 
by the New England Confectionery “Don’t do that,” he commanded. “You mustn't ever wash clothes any ee: an Grooder saving 
Company and sold under the seal | more—or cook—these little hands must learn to be idle.” He bent and Freight prepai d, Eastof Rockies. $ W 
: s er w >. 
shown below. Four factors con- kissed the tips of her fingers. and get latest informasion ow to make money rA 
i e ea ade equally erd their The girl cried out with dismay. “Oh, Mr. Marshall! what do you mean? poultry a ALLIES aar p oe i pp peant Aee Looon: 
purity and wholesomeness: What do you mean?” she gasped. a wrens aharens ton 
Thé best of materials * E “Mean? Why, Lissie, I want you, dear. Haven’t you seen that I did?’ personally, JIM ROHAN, Pres. 
A factory where sunlight and pure air She snatched her hands away from his grasp, “I thought you knowed— 
reach every corner ; I thought Vernie’d told you— bout Steve.” 
A scrupulous cleanliness—in person, “Why, Lissie,” he remonstrated; “why, little girl, you don’t suppose I U al 1 4 f 
process and machine ; think anything of that childish love affair. I want you for my wife. I ses 0 yl Gal. Oil to a Hatch! 
f- 5 paii ie ; a PES ee Lamp is filled ont duri tire hatch. Oil tank 
guerre ie ip y watchfulness against | want to take you away from all this. I want to give ae ae en nde e becchine hoct is 
the letting down of a high standard. The girl put out her hand in a silencing gesture. “But I want to do the] always kept. Automatic trip in 
` givin’ myself,” she cried. “Oh, can’t I make you see? I’ve been housekeep- 
in’ for paw an’ the boys for four year now. They couldn’t get on without Bn 
í me. An’ when Steve’s twenty-one, his paw’s gona give him a farm. Our INCUB TOR 
boys’ll be old enough to do for theirselves then, an’ paw can live with Steve A 
, , $ P ; : ; —cuts down flame at burner—there’s no 
an’ me. Oh, can’t you understand? I’d rather give myself for them, an’ do waste, no excess heat. So only one 
be for them than have all the nice things in the world.” AAA bara. 0 1 gations Site 
Marshall’s arms had fallen to his sides. He looked at the girl earnestly | S097 Mier other patented texteres, 
as she went on in a softened voice: WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOK 
“I couldn’t make the.wife you want, Mr. Marshall. I never could learn Sop Rg need money-making X 
should be eaten by everyone, because a |t be a fine lady. All I’m good for is to keep house an’ take care 0’ people. Nn Et wa Bias tae 
pure sweet is a true body-building food, | Vernie’s diff'runt. An’—an’—Mr. Marshall, you’ve been thinkin’ wrong X-RAY INCUBATOR CO. 
Even babies are better off | things o Vernie. You've been thinkin’ she oughtn’t to ’a went away an’ | Wayner os Nebraska 
i ror now and then a taste of |left me all this work to do. Mr. Marshall, she had to go. If ’twasn’t for the ats 
f Necco ecco Sweets. money she sends home every month, paw’d have to go under. She makes all e A 140 EGG INCUBATOR 
È| SWEETS Bee ak dealer, but do | her own clothes; she trims her own hats an’ mine, too, so’s she can give us A | 4 and 140 CHICK BROODER 
i ps es ki a yousee our | the things we need. Our Vernie’s the man o’ the family. If any o’ us is in | [ESY e-DA Calitomia Red. For > Oo 
De trouble, we don’t go to paw; we to her.” ; T, Moet, covered "OF 
Try some Necco Wafers today. 3 2 POTA ey ‘ a Freight Paid Pg apane ge agree 
New d Confectionery Co. She paused as if to get her breath. Marshall had turned his face to look Ei] A a Coe. Garten: cae 
: ; k ae : tatari i touse. 30 Days’ Trial — ‘pack 
Boston, Mass. off at the distant pine forest, yet he appeared to be listening while she Suck OOS Wales tos Drea an today, saz 
continued : ironclad Incubator Co., Dept. 108 Racine, Wis. 
“She’s—yes, I will say it if she is my sister—she’s the finest girl in the 
world. But—Mr. Marshall, she can’t show it. She hides all her feelin’s. ONE DAY OLD CHICKS 15¢ EACH 
An’ some folks thinks she’s proud an’ stuck up. Wilbur always has. But, : i 
oh, don’t you see? She’s like the blue-bud you showed us: she can’t open | N° trouble with setting hens and incubators. No 
’ 3 ee. ¢ ng Dae ESTR loss from unhatched eggs. Just send 15c each for 
up an’ show us how beautiful she is inside. But—but she’s like the blue- | white Leghorns from the famous Idle Hour Stock 
bud; she’s got a heart o’ gold!” Farm, Lexington, Ky. Shipped safely any distance 
The girl broke off and raised her head attentively. A wagon had stopped | PY express. Also one day old Kellerstrasse mating 
‘ a ae = Big ; t : f of Crystal White Orpingtons, $1.00 each. Remit 
at the gate, and a cheery note, half a whistle, half a call, floated back to | money and orders to H. K. McLEAN, Mgr., Hotel 
where she and Marshall stood. Del Prado, Chicago, Ill. 
“Its Steve!” she trilled as she ran to greet her lover. But before she WOMEN MAKE MONEY 
ROPICAT Plants are the moat had taken many steps, she wheeled around and came back to Marshall, who raising chickens with Sure Hatch fm 
4 ` b w et OT AaS ncubators. out three fourths § 
beautiful Home Decoration. was still looking off at the dark line of the trees. of the SURE HATCHES are run 
No matter whether you wish just She laid a timid hand on his sleeve. “Good-bye,” she whispered. ‘Good- printsi Retr: Ki Ateoa 
a few plants or like to furnish a bye. An’ don’t go on thinkin’ what aint true. Remember the blue-bud.” built on U. S. Government plan. f Í 60 
conservatory, we can meet your eee N Yer Epis 
: : w us ps H Guarantee 
requirements with the most select a < SURE HATCH Incubator Coss 4 Free trial 
e K t. z N , . 
Tropical Plants and Rare Trees Direct ° j ° oe 
from Sunny Florida to Your Home. | hin g S orth Knowin g WHITE ORPINGTONS, the, Pess,tnat shades tho 
; P E by Wm. Cook’s $1,000 cocks. E ti 0.00 pe t and 
fo EA bly men caer gh eer wet 1 wil selk 3 i the most select Teom: above stock at $3.00 
$ eve anc ost of oc INT + ` "s B A -o 7 7$ $ 3 7$ - sq | per r 39.00 p . e 5 . 
; plants from all over the world UNIONS may be greatly relieved by applying iodine with a camel’s | Mr. Cook would charge you $10.00 each. 1 also have best 
e hair brush every other day. Game Fighting fowlsin America. Illustrated circular in 
air brus ery other } 

Our Natural Grown Palms and Plants for in- j PERNIS AGO ROE LISD (PES CONIL i : 
terior decoration cannot be equalled for = y ALFRED F. GRAHAM, Moultrie, Georgia 
beauty: and thrifty growth. FEW drops of camphor on a lump of sugar, eaten slowly, will break 

; : up an ordinary cold if taken when one first sneezes or feels chilly. 

If you have any special needs to meet in f] 
laying out your grounds, send details and a s è s P s 
wé Will gindly firnish information. A CUPFUL of table salt, heated and stirred in a spider until very hot, Haik Hrann 

OubhadGidme iliastraied kys tied in a cloth and held over an aching ear, brings relief in a very | mgp (EAIN 
catalog sent free. short time, ih essai rat itaintbiesiaa: Lae 
y pe 
we ship SAFELY by Mail, Styles LAWN anp FARM FENCE son 
ixpress or Freight to th t hi > is $< Ch th d, 1 í 
Seine ia, Wik O soften and whiten the hands, keep a small dish of Indian meal near ioios an Fhan wood, lasts wiameteetuinte cede were 
J REASON the soap on the wash stand, and after lathering the hands rub on | | today for catalog. The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
ER BROS. aie: nape) Dept. D, Cleveland, Ohio 
Oneco, Florida F 
FLANNEL cloth dipped in boiling water and sprinkled with turpentine, 
$ 20 Worth of SEEDS then laid on chest as hot as it can be borne, will relieve a severe cold 
Flower and hoarseness. There are three things that destroy 
=e . your lawns, Dandelions, Buck 
Postpaid c eae - 2 = A , Plantain, and Crab Grass. In one 
For Only = UNBURN may be removed by washing with buttermilk or sour milk at pp hing eal lae l 
EE I Puxk TEN night, and in the morning with weak bran tea to which a little eau de st pour dealer should bave them— = 
1PAt. Pansies, Extra Giant Mixed | Cologne has been added. wilt dent cittaksiy wed pales. A 
1 Pht. Star Flows’, D Novelty’ CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CO. j 
aa et aii O relieve a cough, roast a lemon very carefully, and when thoroughly Ser SON Ber BE f 
1 Pkt. Poppy, DoubleCarnation Fld. hot cut and squeeze upon three ounces of powdered sugar. Take a $ 
1 Pkt. Candytuft, Sweet Scented À 5 Áw k a ya SMALL FRU IT S 4 
T Pkt. Potecie, Finest Mixed teaspoonful whenever bothered by a cough. à 
5 ] . grow Strawberry, Raspberry, Black- a 
1 Pkt, Portulacea, Choicest Mixed berry and other small Fruit Plants, 


Tht Sweet For Largs Fd. fixed A CUPFUL of hot water, in which a pinch of salt is dissolved, drank 


Sole Glee aes cree tae tae, anner upon rising, and another just before retiring, is a safe and efficient 
remedy for indigestion and sleeplessness. 


Grape Vines, Shrubbery, Privet, etc, Å. 
à My FREE Catalogue tells the truth 
» about them, and the prices quoted are 

fair for good stoek, true toname, Write 


metoday. W, F, ALLEN 2 
81 Market Street, Salisbury, Md, 5 


3 NICE POST CARDS $ Eociitaeazino tor 


Garden Annual, and a due bill giving you 
your money back, all for 10c postpaid. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Box 428 FLORAL PARK, N.Y. 


AKE as much boracic acid as will lie upon a dime, dissolve it in a 
E; j 7 ; F glassful of distilled water and use it in an eye glass to wash out the 
In writing advertisers mention this Magazine | eyes. This will quickly reduce any inflammation. 


one year, The WHOLE THING for only ten cents. 
M. ROBERTS, 3910 W. Gist St., CHICAGO. 


Making Hens Lay 


O make the most of a given 
amount of money invested 
and time spent, it is neces- 


sary to begin with the best 
stock. It is a waste of money and 
effort to use scrub fowls, and en- 
deavor to compete with rival poul- 
trymen who have the superior ad- 
vantage of good stock. 

The income from hens depends 
more largely upon good feeding 
than any other single feature. With 
chickens, just as with humans, va- 
riety is the spice of life (and eggs), 
and you should not keep your fowls 
too long upon any one line of food. 
Yor all-round purposes, no set rule 
can be established and adhered to 
in chicken feeding. It must be 
adapted to the purpose of the indi- 
vidual raiser, and his stock. For 
instance, Leghorns, which have 
been bred and developed to produce 
layers, naturally have different re- 
quirements from Asiatics, and oth- 
ers that are raised for eating pur- 
poses. 


Hot Water Helps Layers 

The maximum income from eggs 
necessitates a steady yield all the 
year round. Many poultrymen get 
a good yield in the summer, but 
wonder why the laying falls off in 
cold weather, especially as the de- 
mand for, and price of, eggs is so 
much greater during that season. 
To get a good, even year-round 
yield, feed the hens heavily during 
winter. 

“Give a good, wholesome food, 
with variety, including meats and 
green stuffs. A supply of hot water 
in the mornings will also be found 
a great stimulant in egg production. 

Another thing : when lice are sap- 
ping the hen’s vitality, she cannot 
be reasonably expected to. realize 
her full possibilities in egg laying. 
They should be carefully examined 
and dusted all the year for this 
pest. The litter in the scratch pens 
should also be changed regularly. 
When it becomes damp or gives off 
bad odors, put in fresh litter. 

The scratch pens should be made 
large enough to accommodate all 
the fowls without crowding or fight- 
ing, for the more quiet laying hens 
are kept, the better will be the re- 
sults. 


Green Feed for Winter Use 

An excellent ground or meal 
mash for laying purposes consists 
of corn meal, oat meal, bran, mid- 
dlings, cheap grade flour, and beef 
scraps. This should be alternated 
With scratch feed composed of 
cracked corn, whole wheat, oats, 
barley, buckwheat, kaffir corn, and 
a coarse ‘beef scrap which will not 
become wasted or lost in the litter. 
-Steamed or boiled wheat or corn 
make an excellent change of diet 
for winter feeding, but should be 
fed while warm. However, the 
quantity should be carefully regu- 
lated, as too much is likely to make 
the fowls lazy and sluggish. They 
Should always be fed lightly enough 
to be followed by real hunger soon, 
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Beware ol 
“Gasoline Doping” 


It is a favorite trick of the professional “gyps” who infest the great 
horse markets—also the “ginger trick,’ 


| the “galloping past” dodge and “artificial 
| tail” frame-up. These sharp practices 
: ey and all other rascalities of these brazen 


scamps are laid bare in 


“Horse Secrets” 


A Sensational Disclosure of all the Smooth. 
-~ Tricks of Horse- Trading Swindlers 


by Dr. A. S. Alexander, famous veterinarian. The only complete 
book of horse-trading swindles ever published, so far as we know. 
You should read “ Horse Secrets” before you buy or swap another 
horse. It will absolutely protect you against the sharper’s wiles 
and may save you many dollars. 

FARM JOURNAL has distributed seven editions of this book— 
75,000 copies—in the past two years. We want every farmer to have 
one for his protection against roguery, and for the valuable infor- 
mation this book also contains about the feeding and condition- 
ing of stock and the cure of diseases and bad habits. 


The warning and helpful advice contained in this book and 
in the pages of FARM JOURNAL have 
probably saved “Our Folks” $100,000 
in the past year. Subscribers constantly 
write to tell us of the cash value— 
dollars and cents—they have received from 


FARM JOURNAL 


This wise little paper will be of real money-saving and money- 
making value to you. No other farm paper is so broad in its scope 
—so intensely practical—so interesting 
mi in its presentation of facts—so helpful 

and entertaining in its columns devoted 
to the home—so strict in its demands 
that all its advertisers shall be absolutely 
reliable. You need it for yourself and your family—and you can have 


Farm Journal every month for 
four years and Horse Secrets $I OO 
ə 


at once, postpaid, for only 


in order to make them exercise with 
vim and energy in the scratch pen, 
and thereby promote health and egg 
production. If you lack green feed 
during the winter, use clover, or al- 
falfa. Steam it by pouring boiling 
water over it, and it will be eaten 


< 
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FARM JOURNAL, 266 N. Clifton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen—Enclosed is my dollar, for which send me 
your book, ` Horst Secrets,” postpaid—and put my name 
and address on your paid-in-advance subscription list to get 


FARM JOURNAL for 4 years. 


Send for them at once, and if, on 
receipt of the book, you don't 
believe that in it alone you have 
more than your money’s worth, 
say so, and we'll stop the paper 


with relish and great benefit be- at once. Name_ a en” peas F FATA 

cause of the heavy yield of lime for 

making bone and shell. If you order promptly, we will Postoffice — = Bes e 
For all who have large enough send, absolutely free, ** Poor R.F.D 

Stock of poultry, a green bone cut- Richard Revived ’’—our splendid sass e a0 
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ter will be found a splendid invest- 
ment, and one which will soon pay 
for itself in increased egg produc- 
tion, and growth in young stock. 


If in time send almanac. 
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266 N. Clifton Street, Philadelphia 


new Almanac for 1912. 


FARM JOURNAL 
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> Step 
In 


to any place where 
there is a soda foun- 
tain—shake off the fa- 
tigue of the day and 
_ really quench your thirst 
- by treating yourself to a 


SS TS 
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, Delightfully cooling and 

= refreshing—and besides all 
that it 1s the most delicious 
beverage, just as a bever- 
age, that ever tickled a 
palate. 


EP Delicious 
Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 


IC 


Ewerywhere 


Whenever you see an Arrow 


think of Coca-Cola. 


Our new free booklet, telling of Coca-Cola vindication at Chattanooga, for the asking. 


THE COCA-COLA CO., ATLANTA, GA. 
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OPEN HOUSE 


A Much Tried Father 


66 O,” said the model father, “I confess I do 
not enjoy my evenings at home. My wife 
is companionable, my children are bright- 
minded and fairly good, but they go to 

public school — three of them — and of course they 

study at home. This is the present school system: 

The pupil learns his lessons at home with the help of 

his parents, and recites them at school. Consequently, 

the evening hours are strenuous ones to. the business- 
fagged father and the mother worn with domestic 
duties. I soon found that my early erudition had 
melted like morning dew, and that I must cudgel my 
brains over Harry’s Latin lesson, or Mary’s task of 
tracing out rivers and cities on maps so finely printed 
that they hurt my eyes; I must reluctantly renew 
my acquaintance with irregular verbs and probe into 
the hideous mazes of senseless arithmetic problems 
involving infinitesimal fractions of fractions. I must 
do this, because without help the children cannot 
learn the numerous lessons they bring home. They 
will not try to learn them unless they are so helped 
and encouraged—and I don’t blame them a bit. All 

the same, it is hard on the parents who would like a 

little relaxation after work hours, but are forced to 

do pedagogue duty and pay the school tax, too. . 

“I move that some philanthropic reformer get hold 


of the present school system and earn the gratitude ` 


of parents by inverting its method and starting a 
hew one, in which children will study at school with 
their teacher’s help and recite the lessons to their 
parents at home. This will, of course, make teachers 
work harder to earn their salaries, but think of the 
relief it will give to parents who are now groaning 
over their evening tasks!” 


VENING study does not seem to me the right 
thing for a child who has been in school the 
greater part of the day. If lessons are to be learned 


` at home they should be studied before supper, after 


an hour or more of play and recreation, Better still 
are the early morning hours, which may be secured 
by the “early to bed, early to rise” habit. The biog- 
raphies of many eminent men tell of their practice 
while young of rising early and studying while their 
minds were fresh. 


“The Rajah” 


MISSOURI correspondent, who is an author, 

Says he is writing a story in which the chief 
character is a Vampire man—‘“‘not the ordinary sen- 
sual woman killer,” he says, “but one even more dia- 
bolical, who makes it a psychological pastime to win 
the heart of a woman, probe the depths of her being, 
then leave her for another victim. In a materially 
moral sense the woman is not injured, but her in- 
most being has been drained of its sweetness and her 
faith in men has been destroyed. I knew this man. 
One of his victims called him “che Rajah’; but she 
Would not tell me why she gave him this name, be- 


cause, she said, she intended to write a story about . 


the man, and call it ‘The Rajah’. She never wrote 
the story. She died—beautiful gifted spirit that she 
was—and now I am writing the story and I wish to 
ascertain what significance there is in the name 
Rajah’ as applied to this man. I know that the 
actual rajah is a ruler in India, and that thes» rulers 
Were often cruel and conscienceless, but I think my 
friend must have had reference to something that 
was an emblem of treachery.” 

You are right. The reference, no doubt, was to the 


Strange, treacherous, flesh-eating plant of India ` 


known as “The Rajah”, which entices insects and 
sometimes small birds into its hollow leaf, shaped 
like a classic vase, splashed with bright, attractive 
color, but containing a sweet, viscid fluid (a quart or 
more) in which the entrapped victims are drowned ; 
their juices are sucked by the plant, which, having no 
real root, obtains by this means the nitrogen needed 
to nourish it—instead of drawing this from the soil 
as do other plants. 

Our largest American flesh-eating plants—the Dar- 
lingtonia of California, and the Sarracenia of Florida 
—have large yellow or purple flowers. It is their hol- 
low, goblet- or pitcher-shaped leaves, furnished with 
open, bright-colored lids, that hold forth the fatal 
draught. 

We have a number of other flesh-eating plants— 
the Snap-dragon, the Venus Flytrap, the Sun Dew, 
and others, but none so stately as the Rajah of 
India and the Nepenthe of Sumatra and Borneo. The 
Rajah is a good name for a story, which has for its 
hero a treacherous, heartless man. 

ye ee: 
The Home in Japan 
OJOURNERS in Japan give us inspiring pictures 
of the home life of the people. We are told that 


the homes in Japan are superior in artistic worth to 
those of other lands, that the dwellers in them are 


Pigs— North and South 
By MAY BEALS HOFFPAUIR 


I have two foots of pigs, you see, 
And one is North and one is South. 
My mother counts one set for me, 
And then I put them in my mouth. 
"Cause Ma’s a Yankee bred and born 
She says it different from Dad, 


-Just ‘fore I have my nightie on 


And get all tueked away in bed. 


‘Cause she’s a Northerner, they say, 
My Ma counts piggies this a-way : 


This little pig went to market, 

This little pig stayed at home, 

This little pig had roast beef for dinner, 

This little pig had none, 

This little pig said, “Wee! wee! wee!” 
All the way home. 


But Daddy had a nurse one time, 
When he'd just growed a little boy, 
Who told him every sort of rhyme 
"Bout Unele Remus, and the joy 
Of gettin’ ligion in the woods, 
Át big campmeetin s. Oh, you bet 
I'd go to see her if I could, 
For that black mammy 8 living yet. 


‘Cause he’s a Southerner, they say, 


My Daddy counts ‘em this a-way : 


Dis little pig said, “Let's go steal co'n.” 
Dis little pig said, “Whur you-uns git it?” 
Dis little pig said, ‘*Massa’s ba'n,” 

Dis little pig said, “I go tell.” 

Dis little pig said, “Wee! wee! wee! 

] caint climb over massa’s ba'n door sill.” 


A look or a nod only ought to 
correct them (the children) when 
they do amiss.— LOCKE. 


Conducted By 
MARY E. BRYAN 


more content and the children happier and better 
than anywhere else. And this seems to be the result 
of their reverence for beauty, the simplicity of their 
social and domestic methods, and the affectionate 
consideration which friends and the members of fam- 
ilies entertain for each other. 

The Japanese house mother is gentle and exquisite 
in manner. If she ever feels irritable, no one knows 
it—even the bosom of her family, “for shé has been 
taught from childhood that she has no right to in- 
flict her troubles or her nerves upon others.” À 

Home is a Paradise to the Japanese children. They 
are not looked on as encumbrances; scolding and 
whipping are not in evidence; they are ruled by love. 
The gentle mother does not lose her temper over her 
little ones, nor raise her voice in fault-finding. The 
Japanese children are the freest and most indepen- 
dent, yet the best behaved children in the world. 
They grow up courteous and considerate of others— 
hardy and brave. 

The home recreations in Japan are marked by re- 
finement and simplicity. In almost every home of 
the well-to-do, there is one room called “the chamber 
of the inspiring view”. The view may be of one 
of the wonderful miniature gardens, of a distant 
mountain or a glimpse of lake or stream between 
the trees. 

When there is something of particular interest to 
see, the family and their guests gather here, the 
screens that form the side of the room are rolled 
back and the group delight themselves with the 
beauty of a blossoming cherry tree, a fine moonlight, 
newly fallen snow, or Chrysanthemums and Irises 
in bloom. 

The homes are lighted by paper lanterns—not the 
gaudy things we see here, but lovely in color and de- 
sign. Outside, before the gate, are hung several of 
these pretty lighted lanterns, giving the streets the 
appearance of being decorated for a festival. 

It would be well if in our American homes could be 
found more of the simplicity, courtesy and cheerful- 
ness that give such a charm to the homes of the 
island people. 


a 
The Mother Who Is Never Obeyed 


66T THOUGHT you had made up your mind to ask 

Alice Wynne to be your wife,” said the young 
man’s confidential friend. “Why did you drop off? 
She seems a nice girl.” 

“She is a nice girl, but—her.voice did not suit me.” 

“Why, she has a good voice—sweet and low, as is 
most excellent in woman.” 

“She has, but there is a quality in it that betrays a 
lack o? firmness. I noticed that her commands and 
protests are never taken in earnest. Her ‘no’ is not 
final. When her little brother wipes his buttery fin- 
gers on her skirt, her repeated ‘dont’s’ fail to make 
him desist. When the dog tries to be over-friendly 
and puts his muddy paws on her shoulders somebody 
else has to call him down. She says she doesn’t un- 


derstand nor see why she is never obeyed, but I un-’ 


derstand it. I recognize in her yoice the same note 
of indecision I used to hear in my dear mother’s—a 
tentative, half-coaxing note that made us confident 
she wouldn’t enforce her commands. Children soon 
find out they can disregard orders and wishes ex- 
pressed in that tone. Mother’s children loved her, 
but they dominated her as well. If they had been 
masterfully inclined, they would have grown up sel- 
fish tyrants, but they had some of mother’s softness 
woven in with father’s decisiveness. Alice Wynne 
needs a mate of iron will to offset her pliancy.” 
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Before you decorate 
get this Book of 20 


modern interiors—it 


is FREE. Send for it! 


OST yourseir on the newest Color Schemes. 
Walls have great influence in home-making. 
Perhaps you don’t know that our expert design- 

ers will furnish you—without any charge—original 
color plans for ceiling, frieze, side walls and stencils 
for one room or many. With these plans your local 
decorator or brush man can make your walls as cor- 
rect and beautiful as the big city experts. The 
Alabastine Book explains; also shows actual samples 
of 16 exquisite Alabastine ‘Tints, 
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The Beautiful Wall Tint 
is recognized everywhere for its correct colors and 
superior quality. More artistic than wall paper or 
paint at a fraction the cst, Kalsomine colors are 
harsh and common beside the lovely Alabastine tints. 
Architects specify Alabastine in the fifty-thousand- 
dollar home for richness and beauty; in the thousand- 
dollar cottage for taste and economy—in preference 
to wall paper, paint or kalsomine of any grade. 
Absolutely sanitary —goes furthest, is easiest to use 
and does not chip, peel or rub off when properly ap- 
plied. Mix simply with cold water, put on with a 
regular wall brush, Ask the Alabastine Man in 
your town, 


60,000 Alabastine Men 


Dealers —Painters— Decorators 


keep in constant touch with our experts. They know 
how to give you best results. Full 5-lb. pkg.: White, 
50c; Regular Tints, 55c. But send for the Free 
Book of Interiors—do that zow. 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 


685 Grandville Road, Desk 85, 105 Water St., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. New York City 


Spoons, Forks, Knives, etc., of the highest 
| grade carry the above trade mark. 


Good Live Subscription Men and Women 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 


16-18-20 South Forsyth Street, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. = 
(International Silver Co., Successor) 


: Send for, 
~NEW YORK CHICAGO san Francisco | 2208n Q-31 


WANTED 


We want good representatives in every State in the 
Union to take subscriptions for 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 


We will make a liberal commission allowance which 
will pay working agents up to $50.00 a week. 


We protect our people in the matter of territory 
and co-operate with them to get results, and we 
want only those who are willing workers, able to 
give references, and will stick to a good proposition. 


There is nọ magazine easier to sell to all the best folks than Uncle 
Remus’s Home Magazine. Let us tell you about it. 


Write today for full particulars. 


A Personal Word 

CORRESPONDENT says: “I ama deeply interested observer of 

my human kind. I note that the wave of religious activity which 
is sweeping over our land is marked by what are called conversions, 
in which there is remarkable emotional ecstacy. Some persons claim 
that these conversions are miraculous and transform the inner man. 
Do scientists consider this as possible, and are these conversions of 
permanent moral benefit?” 

Psychologists do not consider religious conversions supernatural, 
nor are they now regarded as merely a climax of high-pitched excite- 
ment. They are assumed to be results of some natural mental force, 
which breaks up deeper spiritual strata in one’s being and releases 
energies that have been bound dormant. They operate by a sugges- 
tion of power—with power for good—against evil and produce a more 
exalted spiritual condition—a stronger moral sense. 


Asks About Colonies 


WOULD like to have some of the Open House readers tell us about the 

colonies that are settled in the South, particularly in Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Florida. I am a lonely old bachelor (not so old, however), 
and I want comradeship. I want to mingle and 
work with my fellow-men and women. I think 
if. one could fit himself into the right sort of a 
colony, helpful and sociable, it would be a pleas- 
ant kind of life. I have heard that most col- 
onies entertaia some particular religious belief. 
Well, I wont mind that, so the religion is 
founded on Christ's teachings, as all sects and 
denominations so founded are acceptable to me. 
I don't mind Tweedledum and Tweedledee dif- 
ferences. I have heard that there are many 
colonies in Florida—some communistic and 
others not—just mutually helpful and neigh- 
borly. I hope to hear about the rules and 
methods and success of some of these colonies. Are any of them founded 
on the plan of Robert Dale Owen? All his colonies were communistic ; 
they were formed on the plan instituted by Christ, but for some reason 
they did not succeed. But Owen was a great man. I saw a suggestion in 
a Savannah paper that the Cotton States ought to raise a monument, to 
him. Why, I wonder? Will Mrs. Bryan tell me? 

Illinois. HARDY VAN ALLEN. 

| a ea 
The Courteous Woman—Where Found ? 


lh 99 Be is the little man crying about?” asked a lady of an acquaint- 
ance whom she overtook on the street. 

“The woman who got out of the automobile there pushed against him 
and knocked him dov-n,” answered the mother. 

‘An’ she never said ‘’Scuse me,’ ” sobbed the little fellow. The lack 
of a kindly apology seemed to hurt him more 
than the bump. 

“Of course she didn’t,” returned the friend. 
“When you are hunting for politeness, don't 
look among the automobile folks.” 

A worker among the poor, whose social posi- 
tion is high, asserts that she finds more courtesy 
in tenement houses than in the homes of well-to- 
do people—‘real courtesy, too, from the old 
grandmother to the littlest girl.” The wage- 
earning woman is more polite than the woman 
of elegant leisure. The saleswomen are rarely 
too tired to be more or less thoughtful of others. 
Tven the little cash girl will stop to pick up 
your dropped bundle and give it to you with a smile. Women whose “gra- 
cious manners” are extolled in the society columns are often very ungra- 
cious in act and speech to their sister women, who are less fortunately 
placed. Girls are undoubtedly less considerate of others than they were 
in the old days. They go to finishing schools and pride themselves on their 
courtesy and fine breeding, but courtesy is not a jeweled tiara to be worn 
only in drawing rooms; it is a flower of perennial sweetness. And what 
is it to be well bred? Is it not to possess;-not tact alone, but kind consider- 
ation for others? To be really high bred is to be thoughtful to the extent 
of using every opportunity to make others more comfortable and happy. 

RAE: 
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Cheir Destitute Families 

THINK Mr. Weston is right as to the convict question. It is a grave 
and unsolved problem in all the States. In some of these, ımprovements 
on the penal system have been made, but the right method has yet to be 
evolyed. Here in Florida, the convicts are “bid for”, so to speak. Dif- 
ferent companies and individuals who have control of turpentine and phos- 
phate camps offer so much to the State for the con- 
viets, white and black, the highest bidder securing 
the entire control of the men for a certain number 
of years. The women are also bound out as cooks 
cnd helpers in the camps. I suppose it is in the 
same way that the superintendents of coal mines 
in other states obtain convict labor. In a few of 
our counties, the county convicts are worked on 
public roads, but this is robbery, as all the expenses 
of hiring guards to watch the men, buying 
mules, wagons and other necessaries are paid 
for by the taxes of the people. The money goes 
out of the county, which profits only to the ex- 
tent of the work of the convicts; and this work 
should rightly be given to honest men. Of course, 
the convict is a slave—at the mercy of the man who 
has leased him. In some instances he is humanely treated; in others he 
is not. The lash often comes into play, and now and then a convict is 
killed, when evidence to justify the act is usually forthcoming and the 
matter is hushed up. The men are herded together, the old and young, the 
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hardened criminal and the first offender; little or no effort is made in the 
direction of moral teaching. I think that if a state elects to lease its con- 
victs for wages, a part of the sum should go to help support the families 
of those who have wives and children, left destitute by the loss of their 
bread winner. If they have no such ties, still the authorities should re- 
serve some portion of the men’s earnings and give it to them, when their 
sentences have expired, to help them begin a new life. Everyone knows 
how hard it is for a man with no money and a bad reputation to obtain 
employment. Many a man so handicapped has, in sheer desperation, 
dropped back into his old criminal life. 
Florida. ELLA. 
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Chat “Other Woman’ 


ILL “Perplexed Wife” take a few suggestions on the other—the 

brighter—side of her situation? That she lives on a lonely farm; 
that it is too far for her children to walk to school; that her- husband is 
often neglectful and has told her she has “lost her good looks” and that he 
knows a “handsomer woman’’—these are not pleasant things. But now 
look on the silver lining of the cloud. She has a comfortable home, means 
to live on and fairly good health; her husband does not maltreat her and, 
above all, she has the love and companionship of her 
children. I know wives in whose lives all these good 
conditions are wanting. As to her husband’s remarks, 
perhaps he was just teasing. I have known husbands to 
say just those things and not really mean them. If, 
however, he did mean about the good looks, why, then, 
“Perplexed Wife’’, think a little and see if you have not 
laid yourself open to the comment by neglect of your 
person, your hair, your complexion, your dress. I have 
lived “all about”, in city and country, and known many 
married folks, and my observation is this: that few 
men will note any fading in their wives if the wives 
will only keep neatly dressed, with hair nicely arranged, 
and in cheerful spirits. This is where the “other woman” : 
comes in. She studies how to dress becomingly, and - 
she is always bright and jolly and entertaining. Men like to be amuseéd— 
diverted from business and domestic cares. They gratefully admire the 
woman who entertains them, and seek her company, though they do not 
really love her at all and in their hearts are loyal to their wives, who, how- 
ever, are missing their rightful place as queens of their husbands’ hearts— 
possessed of his admiration and respect as well as of his marital fealty. 

Let a woman beware of looking slouchy and glum; Jet her shun slovenly, 
loose wrappers, and wear pretty, inexpensive house frocks and aprons. 
Let her try to be entertaining and pleasantly sympathetic, read the papers 
and keep up with the movements and matters that interest her husband, 
and talk with him about these. 

Then, there are the children. Dear “Perplexed Wife”, what a delightful 
thing to have your little folks right with you, to enjoy their comradeship 
and teach them the interesting things that are seldom taught in school! 
The minds of children taught at home develop more naturally and truly 
than when they are educated by the mechanical process of schools. 

Kansas City. RACHEL HOFFMAN. 
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All Men Are Not Equal 


S well as I can understand, socialism teaches that’all men are equal. 
This may be true as far as legal rights are concerned, but in other 

respects there are inequalities which nothing can remove. There can 
never be equality in the matter of property, while men are left to the free 
exercise of their abilities and the possession of their honest gains. Of all 
the Utopian schemes advanced, the regulation of wages by law and the 
war against property are the most absurd. Threaten to take from any 
man what he has lawfully ac- 
quired, either by personal toil, by 
inheritance or by a freak of luck, 
and you at once become his most 
deadly enemy—an outlaw whom 
he will aid in exterminating with- 
out the slightest compunction. 
To inaugurate the reign of jus- 
tice and freedom by placing capi- 
tal under the heel of labor, by 
limiting every man’s right to en- 
joy the fruits of his earnings ; by 
supporting the lazy and vicious 
with the savings of the honest 
and industrious is a proposition 
that needs but to be stated to be 
universally condemned, Suppose you distribute the wealth, per capita, of 
the whole nation, to every household in the land, how much would come to 
each and how long would it last? How long before it would flow back 
into its wonted channels? Those who know how to reap and save, would 
again possess what the others know only how to spend and waste. And 
during this transient equality of fortune what would become of the talent, 
the skill, the industry which are nerved into action only by the hope of 
competence and distinction—the just reward of meritorious toil? What 
would sustain the production, the industries and commerce of the land? 
Who among us would strive for the highest and best if deprived by law of 
the fruit of his labor? If all were to be equally supported out of a com- 
mon fund, how many would care to labor at all? 

Crawfordville, Georgia. L. V. 

ve ve ve 
Cain's Wife 

BELIEVE that all human beings possess souls, and that all souls are 

immortal, since the soul is a part of God, who made man in His 
Spiritual image, breathing into him the breath of life, so that he became a 
living soul. The other beings that must have thickly inhabited the world 
prior to the creation of Adam, since.Cain at once founded a city after he 
left his parents, were no doubt soulless, though possessed of physical 
charms, as the Scripture says the “daughters of these sons of mea were 
fair” so that the “sons of God” became enamored of them. Cair s wife 
Was one of these soulless beings, and his taking a wife from the fo:bidden 
“sons of men” was no doubt the sin which caused God to reject tke offer- 
ing he made before he slew Abel. In the story of the creation, we are told 
at first simply that God made man last of all before He restec on the 
Seventh day. After this, as we learn in the next chapter, He mace Adam 
; and gave him a soul, and placed him in Eden apart from the othe: human 
beings. B Wi Vs 

North Carolina. 
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Time 
Painting 


47OU’LL find dozens of spots about your house 
Y that are dull, scratched, and generally shabby. 

What they need is paint—good paint. For paint 
varies in quality just as many other commodities 
vary. The best is always the cheapest in the end. 
You can’t get away from that. And here’s another 
truth. There’s no going wrong when -you choose 
Acme Quality Paints and Finishes. The trade mark 
is practically a guarantee, because it means that every 
painting job you undertake is going to be a success. 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, Stains and Varnishes 


flow easily, spread evenly and dry quickly. Economical, because 
they cover the greatest surface and wear longest. 
There’s an Acme Quality paint to meet every need—stains, var 
nishes, enamels and a variety of other finishes for floors,- walls, 
inside woodwork and the furniture of each room—special paint for 
the floors and woodwork of porches—special enamels for window 
screens and porch furniture—right paints and finishes for. cycles, 
carriages and automobiles, 


Acme Quality Acme Quality Acme Quality 
Porch Furniture Paint Art Wood Finish Floor Paint 


cases a eigen eae heehee handsome, dur- | Gives a hard, durable, 
nish that withstands the able surface—Mission, : 
ravages of the weather. Weathered, Flemish and lustrous surface that is 
Works equally well on | other artistic stain | easy to clean. Spreads 
wood or metal. effects. evenly, dries. quickly. 


The Acme Quality Painting Guide Book 


will be mailed to you free, postpaid, on request. Handsomely illustrated in 
colors. Gives complete information about painting. You will prize this 
book highly. 


Your dealer probably sells Acme Quality Paints. 
Tell him what kind of surfaces you wish to cover. 
If he cannot supply you, let us know and we will see 
that your requirements are met, 


Acme White Lead and Color Works 


Dept. AC. Detroit, Mich. 


“The Simplest and Most Agreeable Way to Keep 


The Skin Soft, Smooth and Fair 


is to use, morning and- night, also before and after exposure 
to the weather 


HINDS "2." CREAM 


We are sure there’s nothing more delicate and refreshing. 
We have been sending it into refined homes for many years 
and thousands of letters have come back to us expressing 
appreciation of the benefit produced by Hinds Cream.” 


Every bottle is guaranteed absolutely pure and harmless,—free from 
greasy, sticky properties, or anything that can cause or aid a growth of 
hair. Every application of Hinds Cream will soften the skin, 
retard a tendency to wrinkles, relieve sore conditions and add 
attractiveness to the complexion. 


50 cents—Sold everywhere or postpaid by us if not 
obtainable. Don't take a substitute, but write us at once. 


Liberal Sample Bottle and Booklet Sent Free.—No Duplicating. 
A. 8S. HINDS 31 West Street PORTLAND. MAINE 


Is Your Name 
Among Finals? 


HEN the _ Storiette Contest 
closed it was discovered that 


shrubs —the best kinds and the best 


—— — <) S m 


Che Dixie Circle 


Conductedby SARA D. HALLEY 


HAT every woman needs is just a little extra money to get what she would like to 
buy without diverting anything frdm her ‘‘necessity’’ expenses. Maybe there are 
quite a number of things you wish you could afford. The Dixie Circle will not only 


point the way. but will assist you. Join the Circle and learn of your opportunity. 
Address, The Dixie Circle, UNCLE RIEMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 


HE present is an age of unrest among women; this is a fact which 
not even the most positive optimist can deny, and it is one which 
every thinking woman freely admits. Various explanations as to 
the cause of this universal unrest have been attempted and varions 

remedies for it have been and are being constantly suggested. Perhaps 
the growing number of women’s clubs, the general movement for higher 
education for women and even the suffrage question itself are all just 
efforts to help woman find her place in the present rather unsettled social 
conditions. 

Since beginning this department, however, I venture to assert tht 
underlying every other cause, and possibly leading up to all the causes, is 
the great general and undeniable fact that women, all women,-without 
exception whatever, crave financial independence. To the few who have 
this independence by right of birth or inheritance this may seem ques- 
tionable, but to the vast majority of women it is a fact so obvious and 
so positive that not one will deny it. 


Che Woman Without a Personal Cent 


HAVE had hundreds of letters from women all over the country and in 
every one is expressed an eagerness for a personal income. Some de- 


sire to help their husbands; some long to give their children greater ad- 


vantages of education, while others crave medical or surgical treatment 
for defective little ones. But the saddest case of all, and, perhaps, the 
most common, is that of the woman who has no separate purse from that 
of her husband and he holds the strings of his so close that her unaccus- 
tomed fingers have never been able to loosen them. I quote the following 
extract from one really striking letter which came to me, and I select it 
because it states the case clearly and forcibly. Many other letters have 
failed to express the situation quite as convincingly as has this corres- 
pondent, although the facts remain just as indisputable in many cases: 

“Dear Dixie Circle: I have read your message to the women who 
have no way of earning a little money for themselves to enable them to 
feel independent, and as one of that vast army myself, I hasten to write 
you. I am not in poverty. My husband owns a good farm and we have 
plenty of everything and even own an automobile to ride in. We have 
two children and they practice their music on a fine piano, but—I went 
to town last Saturday without a cent in my pocket that I could call my 
own! I have to twist and turn every conceivable way to get money for 
my own individual needs, such as church dues, literary clubs and many 
other things to which women belong and for which they need money. 
Then at Christmas, with all the nieces and;nephews expecting something 
from ‘aunt Mary’, what was I to do? When I asx for money, I am told 
that ‘there isn’t any,’ but when I went into a hardware store last week 
I found my husband picking up from the counter a dollar and a good deal 
of other change. ‘I thought you had no money,’ I said; he did not reply 
but I could. not but see that there was plenty of money his his needs but 
‘none’ for mine! 

“I board a school teacher, but this money goes for the little things the 
children need, also for their music lessons and myriad small extras around 
the house, so, after these are paid for I have nothing left! From this you 
can judge my need and I know I am only one in thousands in a similar 
situation. I do not expect something for nothing; I am willing to wor'x 
but now and then I want some substantial return for my labors. ‘To 


OU WANT the best plants, trees and 
Y know that we are working for a definite end is in itself an inspiration for 
us to do yet better work and the hope for the morrow will be the light 
that shall lead us up to the gates of success.” 


specimens. At Biltmore Nursery, 
favorable natural conditions are utilized 
by skill and care to produce plants of extraor- 
dinary vigor. Biltmore Nursery has published 
four books—one free to any home-owner who 
expects to order this year. 


“HARDY GARDEN FLOWERS.” Many 
pleasing forms of hardy garden planting; de- OF 


there were on hand 920 manuscripts, 
of which nearly 900 were written by 
hand—and a great many not legibly. 
It was determined to read every 
one, no matter how difficult the task. 
At this writing there remain for a 
final decision manuscripts by those 


Various Work and Various Rewards 


scriptions full and complete. course I answered this letter and offered this willing and eager 


? € AE , wle « . € Les roe ste Hp . . 399 e a 
named below. From these the prize- “FLOWERING TREES AND SHRURS.” woman real work; work that “would show substantial returns” and 
n ill b ale 1. We h Many trees and shrubs producing showy which already does show returns. I am sure many other of my readers 
winners wi e selected. We hope Bioscotiie; pictures and text give numerous ta 5 ria í 
to notify the actual winners by Feb- aketa Pioa want work, too, and to them as well as to “Aunt Mary” I can give it. ít 


ruary 25. We regret the delay. If 
you had been one of the readers, you 
would not be impatient. The win- 
ners, as stated, will be selected from 
stories of the following named per- 
sons: 

B. G. R. Williams, Paris, Til.; Mrs. W. C. 
McKinney, Cherokee, $. C.; Cora  Bevier, 
Geneva, N. Y.; Ethel Holloway, Opp, Ala.; 
Lillian Bray, Oklahoma City, Okla.; P. Arm- 
strong. Mobile, Ala.; Jean Cabell O’Neill, New 
York City; L. A. Dixon, South Freeport, Me.; 
Addie Stokely, Acworth, Ga.; Mrs. Kate 
Trader Barrow, White Haven, Tenn.; Miss 
Travis Tuck, Durham, N. C.; Mrs. Lucy B. 
Hays, Knoxville, Tenn.; Ardella Stewart, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Miss Hazel Chandler, Prairie City, 


“THE IRIS CATALOG.” 16 large pages, 
handsomely illustrated; accurate descriptions. 


BILTMORE NURSERY CATALOG. A guide 
to the cultivated plants of North America. 196 
large pages, freely illustrated. 

Ask us for the book you need. Edition lim- 


may not be exactly the sort that each one would choose herself; no one 

kind of work ever is this, but IT IS WORK THAT PAYS. Sometimes, 

too, a woman will prefer some special object for which to work rather i 

than the cash. Possibly a household article, or something to use in the 

ited—write today. sewing room or to plant in a window garden to brighten the long, dark > 
winter days with what the poet calls “green things growing.” These, 


BILTMORE NURSERY, too, she may have by only a slight effort. 


Box 1435, BILTMORE, N. C. > 
CRE ELSE ae C AS Something Specially Desired 


à UT maybe some woman has a very special longing; if she will just 
lash Like Genuine Cpm : : : Bins» it 
ARON ee S B write me about it, and will tell me frankly the one thing needful to 
MEL i AMOND 


beautify her home, I am sure I can help her get it. Maybe it is a piece of 
ee 5 = 
ANY weno at 1-40 the cost,in solid gold rings 


furniture she wants, or a new set of china, or even some useful piece of 


Jowa; H. E. Henderson, Manton, Mich.; Mrs. a Gand cold, A A E silver, or fresh floor covering for some much-used room, any or all of 

a cide, E, TE OA Ara jet, $3.98, Lae Stad ist: these things may be in her possession if she wants them enough to make 
son, , . £ » ADS , pection. og n n ` 

Conn.; Mrs, J. Jensen, Perry, Okla.; J. A. atent ring gauge some effort for them. 

Reilly, Memphis, Tenn.; Miss F. Bays, Mo- Leland Ave., Chicago 


bile, Ala.;. Mrs. E. C. Patterson, Atlan- 
ta, Ga.; Hazelle W. Horen, Romulus, 


Combined Effort Brings Big Results 


Mich.; Mrs. Mollie Tuggle, Waller, Tex.; H. J. 


IT ‘haps ; some 7 nd recognize eneral 
Krier, Marked Tree, Ark.; J. M. Royal, Starrsville, Ga.; Mrs. Annie Howell Carruthers, Newbern, Tenn. ; BY I ’ perhaps the women of some town may see a 4 ides eer E fto 
Miss Lucy Rice, Pamplin City, Va.; Mrs. A. E. Story, Clay Center, Kans.; Miss Jessie Tarbell, Mystic, publie need; women are much more observant than men and often 
Iowa; Ben Blanton, Knoxville, Tenn.; Mrs. L. E. Spikes, LaGrange, Ga.; Mrs. I. V. Franklin, Augusta, some useful article for the school, the church or the pleasant public park 
Ga.; Miss Eva M. Kitson, Iona, Mich; Alvin Irwin, Memphis, Tenn.; Mrs. Willie Williamson, Wayne, Ala. ; „$ ; 3 e ; own itself ossibly 
Mrs. Pearl Rowe, Houston, Ala.; Lottie M. Shaw, Kempton, Ill.; E. Y. Wead, Washington, D. C.; Mar- will add greatly to the comfort of living in the town ie BEE y: 
garet S. Graham, Jasper, Fla.; Mrs. A. A. Watkins, Manson, N. C.; Ola N. Wabel, Chambersburg, Ill. ; no woman could manage the new drinking fountain, or xs we tote o 
Mrs. S. R. Goodier, Port Huron, Mich.; Mrs. Nathaniel Robertson, Norfolk, Va.; Miss Ray Deloney, hi * the encycl lia for the school, but why not form a . 
pew cushions or the encyclopedia I¢ - to $ ] 
Bogalusa, La.; Mary Rowan, Waukegan, Ill.; Frances Case, Essexville, Mich.; R. G. Swaringen, Albe- 6 = “s 9 fi : Jixi Neos all 
marle, N. C.; Mrs. R. F. Howard, Tallahassee, Fla.; Ernest F, Nichols, Monrovia, California; Mrs. Ruby “General Good Circle” as a sort of adjunct to the Dixie Circle er % 1 : 
E. Johnson, Tampa, Fla.; Nell Barton Hall, Ionia, Mich.; Duncan F. Young, Osyka, Miss.; Nannie Berg work together for some large result? There are very few aki isc a | 
Hunter, Roslyn, Md.; M. Shults, Alexander, Tex.; Harriett Reynolds, Seattle, Wis.; “Slug 8,” Carthage, rh “donate” big things to a town or to a cause; the Helen Goulds a 
N. C.; Thos. D. Richter, Philadelphia, Pa.; A. J. Berrien, Geneva, N. Y.; Margery Childs Streeter, Iona, bil hens l a ‘5 1 ee tic American life, but Sombined units form 
Mich.; Malcolm Sylvester, Marietta, Ga.; Edith M. Ocobock, Citronelle, Ala.; Gertrude Walton, Earlham, are few enough In our democratic + ’ a i. 
Iowa; Asa Patrick, Weatherford, Texas; Jas. E; Carter, Opelika, Ala.; Pearl Carpenter, Covington, Ky. ; a great whole, you know, so if any number of women want to help the a 
A. Z. S., Atlanta, Ga.; Sulta Knighten, Piedmont, Ala.; Caraline Porter, Indianapolis, E oe community in which they live, if any individual woman wants to help her A 
Beaumont, Texas; E. C. Norden, Naquoketa, Iowa; Miss Huldah L. Winsted, Minneapolis, Minn. ; Mrs. R. 4 į ` : 3 í tet, 
M. Baker, Richmond, Va.; Jacob H. Lowrey, Augusta, Ga ; Miss Lila N. Caldwell, Byron Center, Mich. ; Mrs. own empty purse, if any home-maker wants to beautify her own “king : 
Mary S. Moore, Ridgeway, Va.: Bertha G. Weber, Port Huron, Mich.; Edna Guilford, Rocky Mount, N. C.; dom”—then—then let each class or all classes write me, and we will see 4 
Audrey Fairfax, Johnson City, Tenn, R. 3; Olive Williams, Riverton, Ill., R. 17; Leslie-Leigh DuCros, New j 


Orleans, La.; Miss A. L. Schaefer, Memphis, Tenn. ; Maria Dolman, Savannah, Ga.; Mrs. J. A. Vincent, Tona, 
Mich. ; Lila K. Morris, Harrisville, W. Va.; Will Gage Carey, Ogden, Utah; Mrs. J. O. Clark, Tuscumbia, Ala. 


if the Cause of Woman isn’t helped as much by personal cash as by any 
other “great movement” which marks our day and time. Write to me. 


Dixie Junior Circle 


WONDER how many of my readers is an “only child”, and I would 
I really like to know, for an only child means very often “a lonely 

child” as well, and that is, I think, a very sad thing indeed. In a 

family where there are several brothers and sisters, even if they are 
not very near each other’s age, there is always “something doing”, and 
a certain amount of fun and frolic, even if it is only when the big brother 
or sister brings home a lot of friends to tease and worry “the little kid”, 
as they always call the youngest child. Now, it would be a fine thing 
if our Dixie Circle could just adopt every “only child” and make that 
child a part of our own big family where there could always be some other 
child to play with or write to or to hear from and to find out just what 
games and plays and work that other child is doing. -This is often the 
sole object of clubs and circles and classes; to bring children in touch 
with each other, for with children as with grown-up persons, contact 
with each other is not only amusing and interesting, but it is helpful as 
well. There are a number of “movenients”:now in progress to bring 
children of a certain neighborhood in touch with each other, more than 
is done by the school, for often, after school, children scatter to their 
homes and see no more of each other. Older people know that there is 
a better way than this and that children really need to be thrown together 
out of school where they can just do as they please, play what they want 
to, and find out what each one likes and dislikes. Maybe, too, they ean 
be taught to give up to each other and so grow in grace and strength 
of character. 


Che Boy Scouts of America 


NE plan to bring boys together and to develop the best traits of char- 

acter in them, is the Boy Scout movement, which has grown so won- 
derfully during the past year or so. In almost every large city of the 
country and in many small ones there is a company of boy scouts, and 
every boy knows what a lot of pleasure can be had from his special “bat- 
talion” or “parole” or company. But there is one slight draw-back to this 
plan of organizing boys in a scout company ; it requires somè cash expen- 
diture for uniforms, dues, ete, and every boy’s father cannot afford this. 
Of course a boy doesn’t like to be in anything where he cannot keep up 
with other boys in every way, and I am sure when a boy is elected as a 
scout his first thought is, “Can I get the uniform, pay the dues and go 
on the trips with the others?” I want to answer this question for every 
boy scout in the South. YES, YOU CAN DO ALL THIS, IF YOU 
WILL WORK FOR IT. “How?” the boy asks; “how can I work for 
it?” Well, that is my secret; if you are a boy scout who wants a uni- 
form and other things “like the other fellows have,” and you don’t see 
just how you are to get it, let me know and I’ll tell you one sure way; 


see if I wont! 
What Are Girls Doing? 

DON’T believe there is, as yet, any “movement” for bringing girls to- 

gether in this way, but I do know there ought to be and I just wish 
I could begin one! Surely girls need to be drilled in many things that 
the boy scouts are taught, and every girl who has brothers will tell you 
that she “can do ‘most as much as the boys,” and she can prove it, too. 
If I were a girl in a school or in a town I'd get some grown-up person to 
help me and it would not be long before I'd have some sort of an organ- 
ization for girls where they could meet together and play together and 
work together, too, for after all, some kinds of work are just as inter- 
esting as some kinds of play. This makes me feel that I'd like to start 
such a movement myself, right here in UNCLE ReEMUS’s HOME MAGAZINE, 
and I want every girl who reads this to write me and suggest some plan 
by which our girls might get together and DO SOMETHING WORTH 
WHILE. 


Wearing Our Pins 


I’ course, both girls and boys should all be wearing Uncle Remus pins; 

it would look pretty just beside the boy scout’ pin on a boy’s coat, 
while a girl might wear it at her neck or anywhere that a pin is needed. 
I think once you see this pin you will want it right away and I wish I 
could send it by return mail to every reader of this department who 
wants it and I ean do it, too, if it is wanted bad enough. 


Girls Who Want an Education 


PEAKING of “wants” recalls a letter I had the other day from two 
little girls; one eight and the other eleven years old. You'd never 
guess what these dear little sisters both wanted. Not books nor dolls nor 
games, but—AN EDUCATION! It amused me at first, when I read 
their letter and saw that they asked how they could begin to earn enough 
to get an education in Domestic Science, and then the amusement changed 
to pleasure for I seemed to know that these little girls had a wise mother 
who realized that the years sped on with wonderful swiftness and who 
felt that if there were any way in the world for her little daughters to 
begin right now to accumulate an “educational fund” she wanted to 
know about it so they could all three work toward that end. Of course, 
there is a way and I wrote and told the little sisters all about it, just as 
I will tell you or anyone else who wants to know just this! 


Our Own Stories 


BEFORE I close my talk this month, I want to congratulate every junior 
reader of UNCLE REMUS’S HoME MAGAZINE on the treat in store 
for each one in the series of stories which are to begin in the Magazine. 


“Boy Life on the Sea Coast” is a series of the most interesting and amus- 


ing incidents which will appeal to both boys and girls, and will at the 
same time show accurately and truthfully just what Southern sea coast 
life can be now as it was in the past. The beginning of these storics 
marks a new era in our magazine life, too, for it is the first time that 
we have been able to publish any fiction exclusively for the younger 
readers. You Juniors may not know it, but the very hardest thing for 
a Magazine editor to find these days is THE RIGHT SORT of juvenile 
fiction. There are lots of the wrong sort, of course, but the genuine, 
healthful and helpful story for young readers is most difficult to find. 
Fortunately, in the series just mentioned, we have found just what we 
have been looking for. These stories were read by “Uncle Remus” him- 
Self several years ago, but it was not possible to purchase them for the 
Magazine until now, so our junior readers today will find themselves 
with a perfect feast of good stories before them. Any one of you who 
Owns a magazine all to himself or who can possibly get one, should keep 
it so that he may have the full series of stories. How about letting me 
tell you a way to have the magazine come right to your own address? T 
can do it, you know, for I have already told the secret many times. Do 
you want to hear it? If so, write to MRS. SARA D. HALLEY, UNCLE 
Remvus’s Home MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 
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There’s a profit side as well as a pleasure 


side in ¢he use of a 


KODAK 


ON THE FARM. 


Pictures of stock that you have to sell, pictures showing the 
development of animals at a certain age, of crops at a certain stage 
of growth, of buildings, and of ditches and fences and roads—all 
these can be used to advantage in systematizing and making your 
farm profitable. 

Pictures of your family and friends, pictures of the places you 
visit and the things you and your family are interested in—these 
will add to the pleasure of home life for all the household, 

And you can make such pictures. 

The operation of a Kodak requires no technical knowledge. 
The little book that accompanies each camera tells how to take the 
pictures, how to develop the negatives and how to make the prints, 
all in a simple way that the beginner can easily understand. And 
by the Kodak system there’s xo dark-voom for any part of the work. 


Ask your dealer or write us for illustrated Kodak catalogue—free by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 371 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


== THIS ELGIN WATCH, 17 JEWELS, ADJUSTED, 


Men’s 16 Size (also Ladies’ O Size) Thin Model, New 
Marginal Minute Dial, in Gold Filled Case, 
Guaranteed for 25 Years, plain polished or 

handsomely engraved, sent prepaid on 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL / 
Then $2.50 A Month{ 


Our cut price of $25.50 for this magnificent Elgin 
Watch, that will pass Railroad Inspection, is the 
greatest bargain ever heard of. NO MONEY 
DOWN--$2.50 a Month after examination by you. 
Whether you are a railroad man or not, this is the Ñ; 
Watch you want, Nomatter where you live, we will trust 
ou. Send us your order today. Write for our free rrp containing over Ųa 
3.000 illustrations of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Silverware, etc. It tells all about our & 


THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND hoe credit plan, and 
[OF TIS AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE | Dow. we send, coda fors 


finest diamond 
$ 4 $4.80 A 

MONTH 
Other sizes at $25 $75, 


$100, $125. See our 
Canos Sent 


em ' No. 
GUARANTEED 25 YEARS 364 


poys! Tmz Bant Gove ana Se [SHEET MUSIC 15c FAS! 
The Boys’ Magazine (6 mos. ) ostpaid 
Any 7 for $1.00 Postpaid 
This Music is the same, in every partienlar, as you purchase in 
Musie Stores. 
SONGS—Words and Music for Piano or Organ 
Billy, “A Hit” My Loving Honeyman, ‘‘A Hit’ 


Dept. L891, 108 N. State St.,Chicago,Tll. | one penny deposit. Lowest 
BROS & C0. i838 Branches: Pittsburgh, Pa., St Louis, Mo. | prices. WRITE TODAY. 


We will also include, without extra cost, 
a book entitled ‘‘ Fifty Ways for Boys to 
Earn Money.” Walter Camp edits 
The Boys’ Magazine, Each issue 
of this magazine is filled with 
cleany fascinating stories and in- 


i icle: f int All Alone You Are Ideal of My Dreams 
Seite: rabot, Datat acu Garden of Roses All I Ask Of You Is Love 
to The Boy Scouts, Electricity, Mechan- Red Wing Call Me Up Some Rainy Afternoon 


Silver Bell Put Your Arms Around Me Honey 

Sweet Bunch of Daisies That Dreamy Italian Waitz 

I Love It Any Little Girl That’s Nice Girl 

Under Yum Yum Tree Don't Wake Me Up I'm Dreaming 

Kiss Me My Honey Come Josephine in Flying Machine 

Star of the East Down By Old Mill Stream 

Stop, Stop, Stop Dublin Rag, ‘‘Madam Sherry” 

Baby Rose Silver Threads Among the Gold 

Think It Over Mary Alexander's Ragtime Band 

Daisies Won't Tell Put on Your Old Grey Bonnet 

Steamboat Bill When Autumn Leaves Are Falling 

Some of These Days Meet Me Tonight in Dreamland 

I've Got Your Nuinber My Love is Greater Than World 

Casey Jones Where River Shannon Flows 

Hands Up In All Dreams I Dream Of You 
INSTRUMENTAL—Music for Piano or Organ 

Meditation, by Morrison Star of Sea—-Reverie 

Kiss of Spring—Waltz Loveland Waltz 

Silver Bell— Two Step Moon Winks— Three Step 

Napoleon's Last Charge Maple Leaf—-Rar 

Red Wing—7 wo Step Beautiful Star of Heaven 

Turkey in the Straw Ben Hur Chariot Race 

Rag-a-Tag- Rag Wedding of Winds— Waltz 

Drifting Leaves—Reverie College Life—T7wo Step 

Burning of Rome—March Senora Waltzes 

Southern Dream—Wa/tz Blaze of Glory—March Hit 


Hamilton Profit-Shaving Coupons with all orders 
THE MYREX CO., 241 W. 36th St., New York 
== Send 2c Stamp for ‘‘Money-Saving” Catalog = 


ics, Athletics, Photography, Carpentry, 
Stamps and Goins, Colored covers and 
beautifully illustrated throughout. Thisf . -~'sgloveismade 
by one of the foremost American manufac , of finest tan 
leather, felt padded, leather lined, web thu. _- deep pocket, 
Guaranteed. Satisfaction, or money refunded, Order today. 
The Scott F., Redfield Co., 948 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 
The Boys’ Magazine at ali news-stands, 100 a copy. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Trained Salesmen earn from $1,200 to $5,000 a year 
and expenses. There are hundreds of such positions 
now open. No former experience needed to get one 
of them. We will teach you to be a Salesman in 
eight weeks by mail and assist_you to secure a 
position where you can earn good wages while you 
are learning Practical Salesmanship. Write toda 
for full particulars, list of good openings, and testi- 
monials from over a thousand men we have recently 
placed in good positions, Address Nearest Office Dept. 170 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Chicago New York Kansas City Seattle New Orleans Taranta 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 


potatoes 
in the same Crisco 


The potatoes will 
not taste of the 


onions 


HE fact that Crisco, the new cook- 

ing product, does not absorb odors 

or flavors is unusually interesting to 
everyone. It seems so improbable that 
it is difficult for people to appreciate 
that it is true. You will not be con- 
vinced completely until you actually see 
it done. 


All that is necessary is to fry onions 
in Crisco, strain the Crisco through a 
cloth, then fry potatoes in the same 
Crisco. To make the test thoroughly 
convincing, taste the potatoes first, and 
you cannot detect even a suggestion of 
the flavor of onion. 


This is equally true with fish. You can 
fry any kind of fish, smoked or fresh, 
in Crisco and afterwards use the same 
Crisco for frying any other food, without 
imparting to it the slightest fish flavor. 
By straining Crisco, you can use and re- 
use it. This one advantage alone makes 
the use of Crisco a decided economy. 


You will like a Smokeless 
Kitchen 


OU can heat Crisco very much hotter 

than you can lard, without causing it 
to burn or smoke. No distasteful ‘‘fry- 
ing odor’’ fills your dining room and 
kitchen, and you will find that in addition 
to tasting better, the foods are the most 
tempting, appetizing fried foods you 
bre ever seen — crisp and deliciously , 

ry. 


On request, we shall mail a fully illustrated booklet, 
showing many other advantages of Crisco. 
The Procter & Gamble Co., Dept. G, Cincinnati, O. 


Packages 25c, 
50c, and $1.00 
except in the 
Far West 


wherever you would 
use Butter or Lard « 
* 
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THE TABLE 


By EDWINA B. PARKER 


Breakfast 
Fruit 
Cereal with Cream 
Omelet 
Muffins 


Luncheon 


Coffee 


Oyster Kromeskies 
Bean and Tomato Soufle Dressed Lettuce 
Stewed Prunes Nut Tartlets 
Cocoa 


Dinner 


Cream of Tomato Soup 
Stuffed Steak 
Scalloped Cauliflower 
Potato Salad 
Orange and Cocoanut Pudding 


Rice and Cheese 
Buttered Beets 


Coffee Wafers 


Oyster Kromeskies 


CALD twenty-five oysters in their own liquor. Put the oysters 
through the meat chopper, mix with them one-half of a cupful of 
the strained liquor and heat to the scalding point. Add one-half of 
a cupful of scalded cream, four mushrooms chopped fine, one cupful 

of chopped cooked veal and one tablespoonful of butter. Moisten two 
tablespoonsful of flour with a little cold milk, stir into the mixture and 
cook until it thickens. Then add ten drops of onion juice, one teaspoonful 
of salt, one-third of a teaspoonful of pepper and the yolks of three eggs. 
Turn out on a buttered platter and put aside to cool. Cut some breakfast 
bacon into thin slices. Form the oyster mixture into small squares, roll 
each in a slice of the bacon, fasten with a wooden tooth pick, dip in fritter 
batter and fry in smoking hot fat. - Serve garnished with parsley. 
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Bean an ie Souffle 


OAK over night in cold water one pint of beans. Boil until perfectly 

tender in salted water. Mash them and add one pint of tomato pulp, 
one onion chopped fine, one teacupful of bread crumbs, one tablespoonful 
of chopped parsley, a dash of cayenne pepper, one teaspoonful of salt, one 
teaspoonful of butter and two well beaten eggs. Mix all of the ingredients, 
turn into a buttered pudding dish and bake in a moderate oven. 
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Nut Tartlets 


REAM thoroughly one-half of a cupfu! of butter, add one cupful and a 
half of powdered sugar. Beat in gradually the yolks of three eggs, add 
a pinch: of salt, then alternate one cupful of milk with three cupsful of 
flour. Beat hard, add the stiffly whipped whites of the eggs, one teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla, and two teaspoonsful of baking powder. Pour into a shal- 
low greased pan and bake in a moderate oven. When cool cut into small 
circles. In a saucepan melt one cupful of granulated sugar in one-half 
of a cupful of water and boil until the soft ball stage is reached, beat until 
it begins to harden, then dip each cake in it, cover with chopped nuts and 
stand aside until the icing hardens. 


Cream of Tomato Soup 


(00K together one pint of tomatoes, one slice of onion, one clov, one- 
half of a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of pepper and one sprig of parsley 
for twenty minutes. Then rub the mixture through a sieve and return to 
the fire. Make a white sauce by melting one tablespoonful of butter and 
mixing with two tablespoonsful of flour, one pint of milk and cooking until 
thick. To the tomato mixture add one saltspoonful of soda and stir in the 
white sauce. Serve immediately with dry toast. 
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Stuffed Steak 


ELECT a steak weighing about two pounds. Prepare one cupful of 

bread crumbs and pour over them as much milk as will moisten them. 
Beat with a fork to break any lumps, then add one tablespoonful of 
chopped suet, one tablespoonful of chopped parsley, one chopp.d onion, 
half a teaspoonful of salt and a dash of pepper. Stuff the steak with this 
mixture, roll it up and tie in shape. Bake it in a moderate oven, basting 
frequently with butter. 
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Rice and Cheese 


WASH one teacupful of rice and put it in a saucepan with one table- 
spoonful of butter, one onion chopped fine, one teaspoonful of salt and 
two teae1ps Cul of water. Cover and cook for half an hour. Beat one egg, 
add one *ablespoonful of corn-starch which has been dissolved in a little 
cold milk and stir into the rice wit’ two tablespoonsful of grated cheese 
and one teacupful of milk. Turn into a buttered pudding dish and bake 
for half an hour in a moderate oven. 
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Orange and Cocoanut Pudding 
BUTTER a mold, sprinkle the bottom and sides with grated cocoanut. 
Crumble fine stale sponge cake. Fill the mold almost full of alternate 
layers of cake, cocoanut and sliced oranges. Beat four eggs, add one pint 
of milk, a pinch of salt and three tablespoonsful of sugar. Pour this slowly 
over the mixture in the mold and let stand for ten or fifteen minutes that 
the cake may absorb the custard. Steam for forty-five minutes and serve 


with whipped cream and sections of oranges. 


March, 1912 
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LUNCH MUFFINS 
What a delightfully appetizing Breakfast 
Dish is a plate of Muffins, just baked to a 


turn! To get a highly satisfactory result, 
with richness and rare flavor, use 


BORDEN’S 


EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


RECIPE-—Mix two cups flour, a pinch of sat 
and two teaspoonfuls baking powder, and sift 
together twice. Beat two eggs witiout va tag tegen 
until light; add five tablespoonfuls Eagle Bran 
Condensed Milk diluted with three-fourths cup of 
water; add this to the flour, together with three 
ounces of butter, melted. Beat 
welland bake in greased muffin 
rings about twenty minutes. 


Write for 
Borden’s Recipe Book. 


BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED MILK CO. 
“Leaders of Quality’’ 
Est. 1857 New York 


Ti 


9 Bouillo 
Cubes 


STEE ; 


(Reg, U. S. Pat. OM.) **A cube makes 
Kitchen Products CO.. new xora a cup” 


Send for 


FREE Samples 


and be convinced that Steero 
Cubes make the most delicious 
bouillon in the quickest way imagi- 
nable, If your dealer can not 
supply, send 35c for box of 12, 
postpaid; enough for 12 cups, 
Distributed and Guaranteed by 
Schieffelin & Co. 
200 William St. 
New York 
Under Pure Food Law, 
Serial No. 1 
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RAREN “What shall we 
Tanida S have for dessert?” 

—is answered over a hundred times in the 

illustrated Knox recipe book, “ Dainty 

Desserts for Dainty People.” It also con- 

tains many recipes for candies, salads, 

jellies, ices, etc. 

This Book Sent Free 

for your grocer’s name and address. If he 

doesn’t sell Knox Gelatine send his name 

and 2-cent stamp for pint sample. 


KNOX ssi GELATINE | 


206 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


“ ; Cash or 
A Kalamazoo cas kos 
MOOLS] Freight 


Direct to You Too Bex 


Will You Write a Postal 
to Save $5 to $40? 


That will bring the Kalamazoo Stove 
Book FREE with full particulars of the 
$5 to $40 saving, the $100,000 tank bond 
guarantee, 400 stoves priced 

and described. 


y 30 Days’ Free Trial 


360 Days’ Approval Test. 
Prompt shipment. 170,000 
customers testify thisisthe 
greateststove offerand the 
Kalamazoo the finest stove 
made. Ask tor Catalog No, 342. 


Kalamazoo Stove Go. 
Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo, - Mich. f 


bØ Alexander's Rag Time 
iZSONCS Band; Steamboat Bill; 
OY Grizzly Bear; Stop, Stop, Stop; Let It Alone; 
Casey Jones; Winter; Cubanola Glide; All that 
I Ask Is Love; Naughty Eyes; Silver Bell; Clo- 
Ç LP ver Blossoms; Put On Your Old Grey Bonnet; 
By the Light of the Silvery Moon; I Wonder 
Who's Kissing Her Now; Next to Your Mother 
Who Do You Love; I Wish I Had a Girl; 
When I Marry You; My Pony Boy; Baby 
Doll; Rainbow; Red Wing; Dreaming, etc. List 500 latest 
song hits, 10 pieces music, and also a sample of best 
stage money—the whole lot for only 10 cents, postpaid, Address 
WILLIAMS & 00., McKinley Park, Chicago, Ill. 


Mend all leaks instantly in graniteware, hot water bags, tin, copper, 
cooking utensils, etc. No heat, solder, coment or rivet. Any one can 
use them, Fit any surface, Smooth, Sample box, 10c. Complete box, 
asstd. sizes, 250, postpaid, Wonderful opportunity for live agents. Write 
today. Collette Mfg. Co., Box 113, Amsterdam. N.Y. 


| In writing advertisers mention this Maga;:ine 


Attractive Dishes 
-for Parties 


Pineapple Punch 


DD to the juice of three lemons one 

pound of sugar, the juice of two 
pineapples and the grated pulp, one 
pint of orange juice, one quart of car- 
bonated water and one quart of ice. 


ye 


Small Cakes 


REAM three-fourths of a cupful of 

butter, add two teacupsful of sugar 
and mix well, then the yolks of two 
eggs, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of 
salt, one teaspoonful of vanilla and 
five drops of almond extract. Then 
stir in alternately one-half of a tea- 
cupful of milk and two teacupsful of 
flour in which two teaspoonsful of 
baking powder have been sifted. Turn 
into shallow tins and bake in a quick 
oven. When cool stamp out with a 
heart cutter, ice with white icing and 
decorate with tiny red hearts made 
from red fondant. 
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Strawberry Sponge 
OAK one-half of a box of gelatine 
~ in one-half of a teacupful of cold 
water. Press one pint of strawberry 


preserves through a sieve, add the - 


juice of two lemons, one-half of a tea- 
cupful of sugar and one teacupful of 
water. Bring the mixture to the boil- 
ing point and pour over the gelatine: 
Put the gelatine on ice until it begins 
to thicken, then beat in the frothed 
whites of four eggs. When congealed, 
serve with whipped cream and candied 


- strawberries. 
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Cocoanut Ice Cream 


Two eggs, one teacupful of shredded 


cocoanut, the strained juice and 


: grated rind of one lemon, two teacups- 


ful of milk, two teacupsful of whipped 
cream, one-quarter of a teaspoonful of 
salt, one tablespoonful of corn starch, 
one-half of a teacupful of cocoa and a 
few drops of almond extract. Mix 
cocoa, flour, sugar and salt, add eggs, 
well beaten. When blended, add the 
milk, and cook in the double boiler for 
fifteen minutes. Add the cocoanut, 
flavorinc and cream. When frozen, 
serye in tall glasses garnished with no- 
tions stamped out of gelatine. 
EpWINA B. PARKER. 
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Turkey Timbales 


O make turkey timbales, pass tur- 

key meat twice through a meat 
chopper. White meat is best. Rub 
till it is perfectly smooth. Then put a 
half pint of white soft bread crumbs 
with one gill of milk into a saucepan 
and stir over the fire until it forms a 
smooth paste. Let it cool, then gradu- 
ally add the half pound of prepared 
turkey meat. Press through a sieve, 
add salt and pepper and gradually the 
well-beaten whites of five eggs. Fill 
into greased timbale molds and stand 
in a baking pan containing some boil- 
ing water. It is wise to line the bot- 
tom of the mold with. oiled paper. 
Also cover with oiled paper and bake 
in a moderately hot oven thirty min- 


utes. Garnish with parsley or peas 


and serve with mushroom sauce. 


us 


Plum Pudding 
prUuM pudding requires six hours’ 
steady boiling. To make the pud- 


ding, the following ingredients will be 
required: One pound of kidney suet, 
chopped fine and all the strings taken 
away from it. One pound of raisins; 
washed and stoned; one pound of cur- 


rants, washed through three or four 
Waters at the very least, then placed 
in the colander to drain and dry, after 
they have been picked over and all the 
Stones and other undesirable bits 
taken from them: quarter of a pound 
of citron, cut very fine; one pound of 
English walnuts, opened (select good 
Ones) ; half pound of figs, cut small; 


1 UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE ....... 
2 THE FARM JOURNAL (Philadelphia, Pa.) . . . . . . 2 Years 


Buy This Club Today. 
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“There's 
no ‘Squeal’ 
in Cottolene 
Madam” 


y Cottolene 
is a Pure Vegetable Product. 


Lard comes from pork and 
is simply hog fat. It is often 
indigestible. You take your chances. 


Cotiolene is made from the purest vegetable oil; it contains no hog 


fat, and never makes food greasy and indigestible. 


It is healthful 


and wholesome, and is economical because one-third less is re- 
quired than of either butter or lard. Enjoy your food, without 
the after-pangs of indigestion, by placing Cottolene in your kitchen 
for all frying and shortening purposes. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


BIG FOUR COMBINATION. ALL FOR $1.10 


1 Year 


G 


14 


Shortens Your Food—Lengthens Your Life . 


3 NEEDLECRAFT . ... 
4 WOMAN’S WORLD .- . 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, 
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0 Roofing Prices!?! 


PER SQUARE FOOT Buys Best Corrugated Steel Roofing 
= Only REAL Protection = Better, Cheaper Than Shingles, 


Slate, Composition = Absolutely Wind, Rain, Snow, Frost, Light- 
ning Proof=—Can’t Leak, Rust, Rot= Fire Resisting=Easy To 
Lay =Wonderful Bargain=All Low Price Records Smashed!!! 


We say “‘S-M-A-S-H”—and we mean SMASHED roofing prices—not just a little bit 
under others—but SMASHED to SMITHEREENS; prices that will shake the very founda- 
tions of the roofing industry and drive our competitors into the tall timber, You know 
us, Every Farmer who reads this extraordinary price-wrecking, record-breaking offer of 


New Corrugated Steel Roofing 
At Only 17.c Per Square Foot 


Will at once know that it is the lucky chance of a lifetime to buy the best metal 
roofing in the world at a mere fraction of its real worth. Our tremendous buying power 
enabled us to pick up for spot cash a stock of this brand new, perfect, Corrugated Steel 
Roofing at a truly remarkgble bargain and we will offer it direct to our friends at our 
usual one small added profit. Every Farmer in the country knows that 


Steel Is the Best for Roofing 


There is nothing else that will compare with the wonderful qualities of Corrugated 
Steel for real protection. It outlasts all other kinds of roofing many times. Steel is 
fire-proof, rain-proof; frost, wind, sun and lightning-proof—warmer in winter—cooler in 
summer—cannot leak, rot, rust, warp or taint rain water. It is in every way the most 
perfect material for roofing, ceiling and siding ever known. 


Beats Slate, Shingles, Rubber, Etc. 


Prepared roofing cannot be leak-proof. It cannot last, it peels, cracks, warps and the 
elements get into it sooner or later. Slate chips, cracks and is far too expensive to ship. 
Shingles blow off, warp and leak and the up-keep is entirely too expensive. There are no 
drawbacks to Steel Roofing. It lasts year in and year out with only ordinary care. You 
are absolutely safe and secure from the elements, _It is insurance proof, and is the only 
real safe and sure roofing to use. Our price for this Genuine Corrugated Steel Roofing is 
not only much lower than you would pay for shingles, slate or prepared roofing, but it is 
also a big saving over any other Steel Roofing on the market, Remember, we are in position 
to give you this remarkable and truly extraordinary bargain because of the extraordinary 
purchase we made. Such a roofing chance never occured before—maybe never again! It 
is your one big opportunity—don’t let it pass!! 


Free Roofing Catalog and Samples 


Do not hesitate to take advantage of this wonderful roofing offer. Send for Free Samples 
and get our Roofing Catalog, with full instructions for laying the roof. All you need is a 
hammer and we willsend you one free if you order three or more squares. No need writing 
a letter, simply use Special Roofing Sale Coupon by writing your name and address in same— 
we will understand that you simply want full information, samples, prices and specifications 
which wil] be sent you at once, prepaid. Send no money—just name and address, 


Shall We Lay Aside Some for You? 


This is your opportunity to get your supply of Steel Roofing at a price that will net you a 
tremendous saving, But you must put in your reservation at once if you wish to participate. 
No need, however, to buy now. Simply write us for samples, then state about when you 
will want your supply and we will hold it for you without any deposit of any sort, or shipment 
will be made immediatly. But by no means overlook this opportunity. Get our samples at 
once and our complete prices. They will startle you. You will be surprised at what a triflin 
cost you can now throw away your troublesome shingles, slate an prepared roofing, an 
have for all time, complete shelter that will cause you no further trouble, 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY 
35th and Iron Streets, Dept. A-1061. Chicago 


SPECIAL SALE 


Brand New, Perfect Steel Roofing— 
While Supply Lasts—At the Unheard- 
of Low Price—11⁄4¢ per Square Foot 


We have put a price on this Steel Roofing that will move it 
out in “‘jig time,” and we would want as many of our custom- 
ers as possible to profit by this wonderful bargain while the 
supply lasts. So don’t put off writing or you may be disappoint- 
ed, afest way will to sit right down now and mail the 
Free Sample Coupon, so that we can lay away a supply in your 
name if you decide to order later when you have examined 
sample and understand our terms, ete, Orders will be filled 
strictly in order of receipt by our roofing department. 


Fair Field For Everybody 


We feel this is such a *‘ good thing” for our customers that we 
want to treat them all alike, and give everybody a fair chance to 
get in at 14 cent price. But, while we have a large stock of this 

teel Roofing on hand now, remember that we have thousands of 
customers all over the country who watch for our advertisements 
and depend on them for special bargain values. As we have never 
offered such an unheard of pecina. value before, we expect even 
our big supply will eagerly. be grabbed up by thosé who will rec- 
ognize the rare opportunity at sight. Be one of them!! 


All Records Broken 


We have offered hundreds of big bargains to our customers in 
the past, and our business has grown to an enormous volume as a 
result, but we want to say here that this Steel Roofing Offer at 114 
cents a foot caps the climax as the most remarkable money-saving 
opportunity we have ever been fortunate enough to offer during 
our entire business career. So send your name and address—at 
once—either in letter, postal or, if you prefer, mail the 


FREE SAMPLE COUPON 


Chicago House Wrecking Co., 

35th and Iron Sts., Dept. A-106] Chicago 
Gentlemen: 5 

Without any promise to buy or obligation of any kind on 
my part, please send me; free, samples, prices and full par- 
ticulars of your wonderful Steel Roofing Special Bargain Sale. 
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Wheat or Rice 
Toasted and Exploded 


(Prof. Anderson’s Invention) 


These curious foods—so immensely enticing—have had a 
remarkable history. 
‘. A college professor—an expert on foods—exploded them first 
in a gas pipe. 


_ He was trying, as men have for ages, to break up the millions - 


of food granules. That’s essential to digestion. 

The partial result in baking, cooking and toasting he knew to 
be insufficient. So he set out to turn the grain’s moisture to steam, 
then explode it. Thus to literally blast every granule to pieces. 


Now Shot From Guns 


The final result. was to build bronze-steel guns. To seal up 
the grain, then revolve the guns in an oven heat of 550 degrees. 

After an hour of this heat, inside of each grain there exists 
an enormous steam pressure. It penetrates every atom. 

The steam is exploded by unsealing the gun. All the food 


granules are blasted to pieces. 


The grains are puffed to eight times normal size—made four 
times as porous as bread. Yet the coats are unbroken. ‘The 
grains come out shaped just as they were before. 

And never before, in any grain, has digestion been made so 
easy. 


Puffed Wheat, 10C zwein 


xtreme 


Puffed Rice, 15c West 


Another result is this: 

A myriad cells are created, each surrounded by toasted walls, 
so thin they melt in the mouth. 

The crisp grains taste much like toasted nuts. They are used 
like nuts in candy-making, in frosting cake, in garnishing ice 
cream. 

They are so delightful that people are eating 22,000,000 dishes 
per month. And others begin as fast as they find the foods out. 


Their Unique Uses 


They are served largely, of course, with sugar and cream. Or 
mixed with fruit at breakfast. But they also are eaten like crack- 
ers in milk. They form an ideal supper. 

Children at play eat the grains like peanuts. Girls use them 
in candy-making. 

They are eaten between meals, at bedtime—whenever one 
feels hungry. For they do not tax the stomach. 

That’s the best fact about them. They are whole grains made 
wholly digestible. And that’s the ultimate in food. 

When will you enjoy them? 


The Quaker Oats GOmpany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 


one pound of flour, one pound of bread crumbs, made from dry bread and 
rubbed fine; two tablespoonsful of molasses, one quart of milk, one wine- 
glass of wine and one of brandy, quarter of a pound of sugar, cinnamon, 
nutmeg, baking powder. The milk must be added after everything else is 
well mixed. Place these in four pudding molds and boil six hours. If all 
the ingredients are prepared the day before you intend to mix the pudding, 
it will not take very long to mix them. 


y vg ye 
Roast Turkey With Chestnut Filling 


Gs a plump twelve-pound turkey. Singe it over a burning newspaper 
on a hot stove. Draw, being careful not to break any of the internal 
organs. Rinse out in several waters, using a teaspoonful of soda in the 
next to the last. Wipe dry inside and out. Rub the inside with a little 
salt, and fill. Filling: Roast about thirty chestnuts; peel, removing the 


inner husk also. Take ten of these with the liver and pound well. Adda j el 
little minced parsley, a sliver of onion, salt and pepper, the yolks of two = 
eggs. Put this into the crop and sew up. Cut into inch lengths five or six A 


links of small sausage that have previously been fried in butter until half 


: 
Orange Sherbets in Heart Cases . i 5 
done; add a cupful of bread crumbs, pepper and salt; add the remaining ; 
chestnuts whole, and fill the body. Sew up with strong thread. Tie the ad 
legs and wings to the body and fasten securely with skewers; rub over a Ph 
little soft butter, salt and pepper and dredge with flour. Wrap in slices Mh 
of bacon and place in dripping pan. Baste often, allowing twenty minutes ae 
to the pound in a moderate oven. It should be browned evenly all over. 
Boil the giblet until done, mince fine and add to the gravy. i 
J aT 


FIVE WAYS OF PREPARING EGGS E 


FOr Omelets, have the spider, or pan, very smooth and clean and hot 
before beginning the omelet; then serve on a hot dish as soon as done. 
The inexperienced cook would best not try an omelet larger than one of 
three or four eggs. An omelet may be finished in the oven, with less dan- 


ger of burning. Shake over the fire until the egg begins to thicken, then a 
place on a grate in the oven until set. ae 

O make an Apple Omelet, beat the whites and yolks of four eggs sepa- E 

rately, then put them together and beat again, adding two table- im 
spoonsful of powdered sugar: Butter or oil a hot omelet-pan, pour in the a 
eggs, and cover. When it begins to thicken, spread over it a layer of apple ss 
sauce, fold, turn out on a hot dish, and serve at once vith powdered sugar. A 


WHEN preparing a Baked Apple Omelet, pare core and stew six 
large tart apples. Beat them very smooth while hot, adding a little 
nutmeg. When perfectly cold, add three eggs, yolks and whites beaten 
Jight separately. Pour all into a hot, deep, buttered pan, and bake until K 
of a delicate brown. 

N excellent way of making Deviled Eggs is to hard boil the required 

number of eggs, and cut in halves. Remove the yolks, chop, and mix 
with minced veal or chicken. Add a little cream, and season with salt, 
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Heart Cakes 5 


Ms aii 


pepper and a little nutmeg. Put this mixture into the whites, press it 
smooth. and put the two halves together so as to look like whole eggs. 
Serve with toast points, and garnish with parsley. 


HPEE is the way to make a delicious Hyg Salad: Hard boil a sufficient 


number of eggs, remove from shells, and cut the whites in eighths, $ 
lengthwise, leaving the yolk whole. Arrange in individual servings, one on 
egg allowed to each. Place on parsley outline, and garnish with olives. E 


Serve with mayonnaise dressing. 


DELICIOUS SWEETMEATS 


ERE are some recipes that should prove very popular with those who 
care for sweetmeats : 


Chocolate Caramels—Melt four squares of chocolate. Then mix two 
cupsful of brown sugar, one cupful of milk, one large teaspoonful of but- 
ter and one large tablespoonful of vanilla. Cook just as you do. coffee 
caramels. Add nuts if you wish the flavor. 


Peanut Crisp—Shell roasted peanuts. Remove skins. Arrange on big 
platters ; one inch thickness of nuts is best. Pour over them a candy made 
of two cupsful of brown sugar and one-half cupful of water boiled until it 
snaps in cold water. Cut this into bars. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


By MABEL LECLAIR LANGFORD 


HOSE who have been familiar with the Christian Endeavor 

movement from its beginning have no doubt but that the hand 

which penned its first pledge and fashioned its first framework 

of organization was guided by more than human wisdom. The 
peculiar fitness of its organization to meet the complex needs of * ose for 
whom it was designed stamps it as lasting as long as there are young 
people in the world who have these same needs. Some, no doubt, have 
reached the hasty and. superficial belief that—on account of the great 
progress made along other lines of religious thought—the day of Chris- 
tian Endeavor has pas d away. But the foresighted thinker sees the 
future possibilities growing out of present activities, and knows that not 
yet has the Y. P. S. C. E. reached its full growth. 

There are many things, very interesting in themselves, in Christian 
Endeavor circles that help us to look into the future and catch just a 
glimpse of how much can be accomplished in the coming years. A million 
new members reported in the last two years was a wonderful gain. But 
suppose another million is added through the efforts of this million, 
besides the ones who shall be enlisted by the former members! The growth 
will be marvelous. And does it seem impossible? 

“Each one win one” is a very sane standard. Then, with all these 
millions of young people becoming more efficient in service, the world can 
be more quickly revolutionized than by so many cannon balls. The 
Efficiency Campaign is just now being launched. It is to continue two 
years, ending with the International Convention at Los Angeles, Calif., in 
July, 1913. Its object is to train the large number of new members into 
greater efficiency. The standard set is a high one, covering every phase 
of Christian Endeavor work. Perfection is marked at 100 per cent. Each 
Society is to take its present rating, then go to work to advance along the 
most needful line. This complete efficiency is not to be gained in a day, 
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Cooker. 


Now Testify to the 
Wonderful Merits of the 


Rapih Fireless Cooker 


ADAM, please do not consider the saving of 75% of your 
M fuel bill—75% of your time—half your work—food 75% 
better cooked, as being all of the merits of my Fireless 

The great convenience is another large factor, so write 
thousands of users—the convenience of placing your food in the 
cooker, the shutting up of your hot kitchen and going to the 
club, matinee, shopping, calling, getting out of doors and coming 
home to find your meal most deliciously and perfectly cooked, 
without the slightest chance of burning or drying up, or being 


under- or over-done. 


Let Me Prove These Things to 
You For a Month at My Risk 


I am the original fireless cooker man, selling 
direct from factory at factory prices. I have made 
and sold more cookers than all other cooker con- 
cerns combined three times over. It is because, 
first—my cooker is the most practical, hygienic 
rapid fireless cooker made, and second—because I 
sell it at factory prices, saving you from 3 to % 
in cost. y 


Then you don’t need to keep my cooker if it 
doesn’t prove all my claims for it, because I allow 
a full month’s trial in your own home at my risk— 


your money back if the cooker is not satisfactory 
in every way. 


Description: Metal throughout, including nests 
and covers, no pads or cushions to absorb odors; 
cooking utensils all highest grade aluminum, 
compartments aluminum finish, rust proof with 
proper care. Steams, stews, bakes, broils, fries, 
and boils all kinds of meats, breakfast cereals, 
vegetables, etc. Also, y 
finest thing made for 
use as cold storage for 
ices, puddings, cus- 
tards, etc. 


liam Shaw, 600 Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


I Am Making a Special Price 
On 10,000 Cookers 


Let Me Mail You Prices 
and This Free Book of 125 
Famous Fireless Cooker 
Recipes 


You will be surprised at the low direct 
prices I make you, so low that you will 
not think of being without a cooker— 
the most convenient thing in the house, 
when you have read my book. Write 
me today. I will gladly mail you the 
book of recipes and quote you prices. 


Co Erect a Headquarters Building 

HRISTIAN Endeavor will have another force leading to larger service 
in the future from the commodious new Headquarters Building that 
will be erected soon at Boston. This will be the means of giving a perma- 
nent basis of work. American Endeavorers, in their future plans, know 
that greater growth and broader fields of influence will be assured because 
Endeavor is a mighty force in other lands. Dr. Clark, the noble founder, 
is now making a tour of the world, and is telling wonderful things con- 

cerning the Endeavorers in other nations. 

Let us take a bird’s-eye view across the waters and gather information 
that will help us in setting our horoscope to read the future forecast. 
There is Russia, the Great White Empire. Here Christian Endeavor is 
rapidly gaining headway. On his recent visit there, Dr. Clark was royally 
entertained by Baroness Von Wolff, who belongs to one of the oldest 
houses of Russian aristocracy. There are fifteen Societies in Polish 
Russia, two in Riga, six Lettish Societies, two in St. Petersburg, and 
quite a number in Finland. The young people in this darkened country 
are waking up, and Christian Endeavor is on the ground to assist in this 
awakening. 

Germany, for many years, has adopted Christian Endeavor. There are 
more than 500 Societies in the Fatherland. They support three Field 
Secretaries and have sent ten missionaries to the South Sea Islands. 
Norway and Sweden have given Christian Endeavor principles a splendid 
welcome. There are more than seventy Societies in Norway.. Bohemia 
is taking up the work, and Hungary is up to date in methods and plans. 
There is a hospital in Budapest used by them, where they have their 
book-room and a small publishing company. Dr. Clark was asked while 
‘there to speak on “Efficient Christianity”, and also found that they were 
working for a permanent Headquarters Building. Who has not heard of 
Trieste, at the head of the Adriatic Sea, the beautiful Italian city on - 
Austrian soil? A city endowed by Nature with a beauty all its own, but - — : 
filled with a conglomerate people that have been collected from all parts T ° j 
of the Austrian Empire and from the Balkan States. Here, too, Christian Send for his Free Book 
Endeavor has entered, and we may well ask : “What of the future there?” A 
In the country of the Croats, in famous Agram, Christian Endeavor is eee be 
mighty in faith and good works. eee 


England the Stronghold in Europe 
NGLAND is the stronghold of Christian Endeavor in Europe. There 
is no other society for young people among all the Protestant churches. 
Scotland and Ireland are native homes for Christian Endeavor seed, and 
Welsh Endeavorers are famous the world over for zeal and devotion. The 
work has had many drawbacks in France, but it is now gaining in 
Strength. Spain is being enlightened by Christian Endeavor workers. 
Though the work is new in that country, sixty-two Societies have been 
organized. Beautiful Switzerland is the headquarters of the European 
Christian Endeavor Union. From this headquarters literature is sent out 
in three languages to different parts of Europe. Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties are found in Italy, Bulgaria and Greece. 
; South Africa is a hotbed of Christian Endeavor enthusiasts. Follow- 
ing the Boer-war, many churches were organized by the prisoners who 
had previously been inoculated with Christian Endeayor ideas. Egypt 
grows in strength. India is the Christian Endeavor stronghold in Asia. 
Here it flourishes like a green bay tree, and here, again, we find a country 
whose young people know of no other society. Christian Endeavor has 
conquered the towering walls of China, and here are many societies. At 
Shanghai a large union is supported. Far away Tibet has even heard, in 
the last few months, the clarion call to service, and her young are answer- 
Ing. Japan, the land of sunshine, has thrown open her arms to this 
great movement. Dr. Clark had the happy privilege of an interview with 
the Emperor of Japan, and discussed the principles, of the Y. P. 8..C. E. 
with him for two hours. This is the first time an audience was ever given 
in that country by any emperor to one representing any kind of a religious 
movement. 3 
Australia is brimful of Christian Endeavor work and thought. Here 
the movement has the official stamp of the government and is becoming 
Prominent throughout the whole island. Mexico and South America are 
yielding to its unresisting influence, and so the nations, one by one, are 
endowed with the civilization that only Christian young people can bring 
to pass. From the East to the West Christian Endeavor is traveling, 
covering new territory each day. 
(Next month, an interesting article will be given on the prison work 
being done in our own land by Endeavorers. This article is being pre- 
pared by one who is thoroughly familiar with the subject.) 


Remember, I ship promptly and 
save you money on the best fireless 
cooker ever made, the old, original 
RAPID. Why take chances on any 
other cooker when over 100,000 
users point the way to sure success 
with the RAPID? 


Wm. CAMPBELL, Pres. 


Wm. Campbell Co. 


nor even in months, but two years has been put as the limit. Any one 
desiring full particulars concerning this Efficiency Campaign, write Wil- 
Dept. 360 Detroit, Mich, 


a Ser Ly a 


which explains the danger of unsanitary, 
germ infested, zine lined refrigerators, 
that poison milk and other foods. 


Damp, poorly insulated refrigerators, 
with poor air circulation, are equally 
dangerous. Many families have traced 
cases of serious illness to their unsani- 
tary refrigerators. 


McCray Refrigerators 


keep all food fresh, untainted and health- 
ful. You ought to know why the McCray 
Patent System of Refrigeration and Air 
Circulation gives a dry, clean, thoroughly san- 
itary refrigerator, free from germs or poison. 
The book explains. It is handsomely illustra- 
ted, contains 52 pages and gives a vast 
amount of valuable information about refri- 
gerators that you should know. We will 
send you a copy free on request. 
McCray refrigerators are made in all sizes for 
every purpose, can be arranged to ice from 
rear porch, and are guaranteed togive abso- 
lute satisfaction. Send for free book now. 


" McCray Refrigerator Co., 407 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 
Branches in all Principal Cities. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it, 
You can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per 
week as illustrator or cartoonist. My prac- 
tical system of personal individual lessons 
by mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 
years’ successful work for newspapers 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you. 
Send me your sketch of President Taft 
with 6c. in stamps and I will send you a 
test lesson plate, also collection of draw- 
ings showing possibilities for YOU. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
P Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
@ Promotes @ luxuriant growth 


fa Never Fails to Restore Gray 
pate a its Ranta A Dolor. 
p diseases i 
50c, and $1.00 at Drug ae 


TAYLOR’S “STAHOT” WATER BOTTLE 
and SYRINGE 6 MONTHS TRIAL 


Great improvement over old Style rubber bottles and cheaper in the 
end. Retains heat for hours—adaptable to more uses and gives 
twice the heat. Safe—sanitary—odorless. Thousands in use. Abso- 
lutely guaranteed for 5 years. Write today for free book. 

FRANKL 


The LANDON SCHOOL & 1ysrRanye 
1433 Schofield Bldg., Cieveland, O. 


Have you noticed Mr. Landow s workin Uncle Remus s 
Home Magazine? 


IN TAYLOR COMPANY, Dept. 38, JANESVILLE, WIS. 


Petticoats 
of Style, 
Beauty and 
Durability 


Every Heather- 
bloom Petticoat 
conforms to a 
standard of ex- 
cellence really 
unique. 

With all the 
rich beauty of 
lustrous silk, a 
durability that 
silk does not 
à possess, and 
~~ affording a com- 


ae 


plete range of desirable colors, 


Taffeta Petticoats 


meet every possible requirement for day- 
in and day-out attractiveness and service- 
ability. 

Besides all this, the price of Heather- 
bloom Petticoats is but one-third that of 
silk. Obtainable at all best dealers ina 
wide range of prices, according to details 
of workmanship. 


Every genuine Heatherbloom Petticoat has 
this woven SILK label—white lettering on 
black ground—in the waistband. It is your 
absolute guarantee of the genuine. Take none 
without it. 


A. G. Hyde & Sons 


New York i 
Makers of Sanas 


Hydegrade Fabrics 


fiffemores 


Shoe Polishes 


Finest Quality. Largest Variety. 


iHITTEMOREs 2 
[LWT 5 


BLACKEST COLOR || 
FINES! 2 “QURABLE 


GILT EDGE the only ladies’ shoe dressing that 
positively contains OIL. Blacks and Polishes ladies’ 
and children’s boots and shoes, shines without rub- 
bing, 25c. “French Gloss,” 10c. 

STAR combination for cleaning and polishing 
all kinds of russet or tan shoes,10c. “Dandy” size,25c. 

“QUICK WHITE” (in liquid form with sponge) quick- 
ly cleans and whitens dirty canvas shoes, 10c and 25c, 

BABY ELITE combination for gentlemen who 
take pride in haying their shoes look A-1. Restores 
color and lustre to all black shoes. Polish with a 
brush or cloth, 10c. “‘Elite’”’ size, 25c. 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us the 
price in stamps for a full size package, charges paid. 

WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe 
Polishes in the World 


I TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 
$2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. Choice of Natural wa 
or straight hair. Send a lock of your hair, and I will mail a 

inch short stem fine human hair switch to match, 

If you find ita pig ba ain remit $2 in ten days, 

m or sell 3 and GET YOUR SWITCH FREE, Extre 
` es a little more. Inclose 5c postage. 

Free beauty book showing latest style of hais 

dressing--also high grade switches, pompadours, 

omen wan to sell my 


te. 
4 : ‘ANNA AYERS, 
ENE Dept. A387 22 Quincy Street, Chicago 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label, 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tia Rollers 
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5110 and 5247—STYLISH COSTUME. FOR LADIES—In the illustration we 
have a waist, 5110, and skirt, 5247, making a very pretty costume. The waist is 
made with body and sleeves in one and is also provided with an underslip. “The 
skirt consists of eight gores, and can be made either in Empire style, as illustrated, 
or with regulation waistline. Both waist and skirt close at. the front. The waist 
pattern, 5110, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium size requires 
1% yard of 44-inch material. The skirt pattern, 5247, is cut in sizes 22 to 32 
inches waist measure. Size 24 requires 35 yards of 44-inch material. The 
patterns can be obtained by sending 15 cents for each to the office of this magazine. 


5622—BOYS’ NORFOLK SUIT—The Norfolk Suit is always smart for boys, 
and the model illustrated is strictly up to date in every detail. Tweed, heather 
mixtures and all tailor suitings are used for boys’ outfits. The pattern, 5622, is cut 
in sizes 6 to 12 years. Medium size requires 2% yards of 50-inch material. The 
pattern can be obtained by sending 15 cents to the office of this magazine. 


5415—CHILD’S DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT—This garment is built for 
warmth. Not only is the closing double breasted, but it is carried right up to 
the throat, being turned back to form a single rever. At the neck is a small collar. 
Reversible cloth, storm serge, velveteen and many of the fur cloths can be used for 
this coat. The pattern, 5415, is cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Medium size 
requires 1% yard of 44-inch material, with 1% yard of 24-inch goods to trim. 
The pattern can be obtained by sending 15 cents to the office of this magazine. 


4325— BOYS’ DRESS—This dress has a deep tuck at each shoulder in both 
front and back, these forming a panel effect between them. The closing of the 
suit is in the center of the front, and there is a small shield and standing collar 
at the neck. The sleeves have a little fulness gathered into the armhole and 
arranged in tucks at the wrist. These suits are made of serge, flannel, galatea, 
pique and the like. The pattern, 4325, is cut in sizes 2 and 4 years. The 4-year 
size requires two yards of 44-inch material. The pattern can be obtained by 
sending 10 cents to the office of this magazine, 


2 


N following closely the newest styles one notices that they 

are very youthful and have a charm that suggests the lines 

and grace of youth even when designed for mature women. 

This is due partly to the fact that the garments are in a 

manner simple and simplicity is the chief characteristic of 
youth. The smartest models have the straight, clinging lines 
so essential to the general good appearance of the gown and 
are marked by an absence of much ornamentation. 

The new materials are in themselves rich and lavish in 
trimming suggestion. The bordered fabrics are wonderful and 
the florals are just as beautiful. Indeed, such a riot of color 
and color effect is presented in the new goods that one does not 
need to look further for embellishment. 

This is to be a season of challis and so many handsome pat- 
terns are to be had. Every color desired 
is available and almost every wanted de- 
sign. To the home dressmaker the advan- 
tage thus inclines as no such 
dresses can be bought ready- 
made, or if they might be 
found would be so expensive 
that they would be beyond 
the average woman’s purse. 
The woman who does her 
own sewing can have her 
choice of a bewilderment of 
fabrics, patterns and effects, 
and best of all, she can make 
her garments in any 
manner she most de- 
sires and be assured of 
a correct fit. While 
simplicity rules in the 
designing, the same 
holds good in the con- 
struction of the new 


Peerless 


| 628 
Fashions 


models. The patterns are easy to follow, and eyen the woman 
who has not had so much experience in needlework can fashion 
them without difficulty. 

For the fashioning of coat suit a large range of materials 
is presented, running the gamut from smooth to rough fabrics; 
but all are of beautiful weave. Wnglish and French serges, 
broadcloth, tweeds, worsteds and mannish novelties are all in 
good taste and in great demand, so that in the construction of a 
suit the choice of materials is very wide, and every woman can 
find something to please her individual taste. 

While on the subject of simple dresses, it might be mentioned 
that French percale is to be employed extensively this spring, 
and perhaps no material is so practical, as it can make frequent 
trips to the laundry, and comes back each time as fresh as when 
new. 

This material also gives unlimited wear, and can be had in 
cadet blue, tan, light blue, pink and lavender. Striped gingham 
is always good for the fashioning of simple frocks, and many of 


5628—GIRLS’ DRESS—There is no daintier novelty than this little frock. The 
seamless shoulder is used, and the closing is placed in the center of the back, 
while the front has an inverted box plait. The pretty collar is short in front, but 
very deep in the back. The skirt is plaited and has a panel in the center of the 
front. The pattern, 5628, is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Medium size 
requires 2% yards of 44-inch material. This pattern can be obtained by sending 
15 cents to the office of this magazine. 


the spring models show the modified È 
sailor style. A pretty dress is made of 4 
lavender-and-white striped gingham / 
and has a deep square collar and shield 
and cuffs of plain lavender chambray. 
Finishing the sides of the collar and 
cuffs is a one-inch fold of black cham- 
bray, which gives a fetching contrast. 
There is also a tie of the black cham- 
bray to match. This dress is made with 
a four-piece empire-waisted skirt. At 
the belt line there is a narrow piping 
matching the collar. Many of the advance spring models show 
dresses of all-over embroidery, so we have assurance that these 
dainty lingerie frocks are to be quite popular during the coming 
summer. Even now such a garment is correct for evening wear, 
and many are used over slips of pastel colors. 'These colored 
slips not only give a charming effect to the gown, but they bring 
out beautifully the embroidery pattern. Sometimes eyelet em- 
broidery is used for the entire dress, and again we see batiste 
and sheer Swiss cleverly combined with the fashionable Arabian 
embroidery and trimmed with inserts of Val and cluny lace. 
In taking note of the new spring fabrics, one is impressed 
deeply by the fact that the most beautiful gowns and costumes 
can be made up for a mere song by the woman who knows how 
to sew. There are wonderful fabrics that are priced ridicu- 
lously low, and yet develop splendid-looking garments. 

There is a silk-and-cotton 
pongee, which is exquisite, 
rich and silky and of splen- 
did weight and quality, that 
will make up into dainty 
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5442 and 5559—A SMART TAILOR-MADE SUIT—This stylish double-breasted 
Jacket and skirt form a most attractive costume for autumn and early winter. If 
developed in a rough mannish mixture, it will be most serviceable, and it can also 
be made of serge or cheviot and of velveteen. The skirt is complete without the 
Panels which form the front and back, and these may be of a material differing 
from that of the rest of the suit. For instance, a striped or check cheviot suit 
might have plain satin panels, or they may be entirely omitted. The coat pattern, 
5442, is cut in sizes 32 to 42-inch bust measure. Medium size requires 2% yards of 
50-inch material. The skirt pattern, 5559, is cut in sizes 22 to 30-inch waist 
measure. Medium size requires 35 yards of 44-inch material. The patterns can 
“be obtained by sending 15 cents for each pattern to the office of this magazine. 


5440—CHILDREN’S DRESS—The child’s wardrobe is not much of a problem 
When one can find designs like 5440, so appropriate in every way, tasteful, simple 
and becoming. The dress consists practically of front and back, with a seam at 
the shoulder and another under the arm. Cutting the sleeve with the body in this 
Way simplifies the making a great deal. For cold weather wear, serge and flannel 
are very good. The pattern, 5440, is cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Medium 
size requires 2% yards of 36-inch material. The pattern can be obtained by send- 

10 cents to the office of this magazine. 


5300—DAINTY DRESS FOR THE WEE ONE—One takes pleasure in making 


the little one’s dresses, for they are all so very simple. This dainty little frock is 


HOW TO ORDER PATTERNS 


you do not have to write a letter when ordering patterns. 
Tell us the correct number and the correct size of each 

pattern you wish. Send the 

your name and address plain 

things your orders will be filled promptly and correct! 
ress al orders to Pattern Department, Ù 


HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Georgia. } 


rice of each pattern, and write 


Peerless Fashions 


Ay and’ serviceable frocks, waists and 
dresses. It can be had in a wide range of 
colors, including white, pink, Ciel, 
azure,-Copenhagen, navy, black, laven- 
der, reseda, champagne, tan, golden 
brown and jasper. . The price is scarce- 
ly to be considered. 

Corded silk is a fabric that will be 
used much-.during the coming season for 
the fashioning of the more dressy cos- 
tumes. This beautiful material comes 

«thirty-six. inches wide, and both sides 
are alike. A very fashionable line of, colors can. be had. Silk 
diagonal pongee is another popular fabric, and the silk-bordered 
marquisettes, with lustrous messaline ‘borders, are at the height 
of their vogue. French faille de chine comes forty-five inches 
wide and in pretty self-colored figured designs. This is a very 
elaborate and beautiful material-in’ shades of ‘gold, helio, light 
blue, pink and other pastel hues. | 

Children’s dresses-continfe simply made, and many delightful 
little models can be patterned after, 

Illustration No. 5628 (see opposite page) shows-a frock of 
red and white plaid serge with plain white eollar and cuffs. 

The ease with which this design may be carried out by even 
the amateur dressmaker makes ‘it doubly attractive. The gar- 
ment is simply cut and has a panel down the front of the waist 
ornamented with red buttons. -The kilted skirt is attached to a 
belt. The collar extends over the shoulders at each side of the 
front panel and is rather large at the back. Being made of 
white serge, it gives the needed relief to the plaid. Red velvet 
braid or narrow velvet. baby ribbon is used to trim the collar 
and the pretty deep turn-back cuffs. Another simply made 

roe frock is shown `in design 
5440. This garment is for a 
small girl. and is -made of 
cross-bar.. dimity with em- 
broidery. trimming. The lit- 
tle frock is fastened at the 
left side. A great variety of 
fabrics can be used for such 
a model, gingham, chambray, 
madras or percale being 
among the number. 

For the small boy there is 
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made with square yoke both back and front. At each under arm a box-plait is 
inserted. Cut in sizes %, 1, 3 and 5 years. For 3 years it requires 2 yards of 
86-inch material. The pattern can be obtained by sending 10 cents to the office 
of this magazine. 


5662—MISSES’ AND SMALL WOMEN’S DRESS—The dainty dress pictured 
is made with body and upper part of sleeves in one. It has three-quarter sleeves, 
which are trimmed with braid. This braid trimming extends around the neck and 
down the front of the waist. The skirt is a four-gored model, with panel effect 
front and back. The closing is at'the front. Serge, cashmere, madras or cham- 
bray may be used. The pattern, 5662, is cut in sizes from 14 to 18 years, and is 
suitable for small women as well as misses. To make the dress in the medium 
size will require 4% yards of 36-inch material. The pattern can be obtained by 
sending 15 cents to the office of this magazine. 


5131—BOYS’ NATTY SUIT—The blouse portion of the suit has a double- 
breasted closing in the front, cut away at the upper part to display a shield, the 
edge of the opening being trimmed with a broad sailor collar. The sleeves have a 
few tucks at the wrist instead of a cuff. There is no ornament to the dress except 
the collar and a little braiding, if desired. These suits can be made in any light 
weight woolen fabric. Pattern 513! is cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Medium size 
requires 3% yards of 36-inch material. The pattern can be obtained by sending 
15 cents to the office of this magazine, 
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Flaxon 


F all those sheer, airy 

weaves toward 

which summer fash- 
ions so strongly lean, 
Flaxon Fabrics are the 
most favored and popular. 
No other cottons possess 
daintiness and durability 
in equal degree. Wonder- 
fully soft, fine-textured 
and lustrous in finish, 
they combine the best 
features of fine lawns and 
expensive linens with ex- 
tremely moderate prices. 


This Spring and Summer 
will witness the lavish 
use of Flaxon Fabrics 
for evening gowns, after- 
noon frocks, misses’ and 


children’s dresses, baby 
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garments, fine French 
lingerie and all other 
summer apparel. 


Flaxon Fabrics embrace 
the most complete and 
satisfying collection of 
summer goods ever sold 
under one name, includ- 


ing all desirable weaves 

and textures, in plain 

and fancy white, charm- 

ing prints and colored 
tissues. 


12% to 50c a yard 


Sold by leading stores every- 
where. ok for the name 

Flaxon” in red on the 
selvage of every yard. Don't 
be persuaded into accepting 
a substitute. There is no 
satisfactory substitute for 

axon. 


CLARENCE WHITMAN 
& COMPANY 
39 Leonard St., New York City, N. Y. 


of the newest and prettiest designs ever 
stamped on PLAXON. The latest as- 
sortmentincludes Shirtwaists, Dressing 
Sacques, Martha Washington Caps, 
Aprons,,Children’s Dresses, Pillowtops 
,and Fancy Novelties. These Packages 
sell for from 25 cents to $1.00 each and 
include sufficient ROYAL SOCIETY 
FLOSS to complete the embroidery 
together with all patterns, diagrams and 
Parts neces: for making each article. 
A special quality of ON is used * 
for ROYAL SOCIETY PACKAGES, 
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You Ought To Have It 


A New and Monumental Compila- 
tion of FACTS and MAPS Relative i 
to the SOUTH—“Old and New” A 


HE FAMILY ATLAS of the Southern States is a new and 
valuable compilation of mementos of the old South, together 

with up-to-date colored maps of the Southern States. 
s After an heroic struggle covering five years, the South 
was left, at the end of the civil war forty-seven years ago, with a 
greatly decimated population; impoverished to bankruptcy; her soil 
trampled and hardened by the feet of a million invaders—but she 
lifted her sorrowing features, threw back her brave shoulders, and 
with full spirit of courage and hope parted from despair. She faced 
the wonderful east, bathing herself in the bright hues of a rising sun 
whose rays were prophetic of her great future. She flung to the wind 
her fears, held back her tears and fell earnestly upon the work at hand. 
Think of it! Bankrupt forty-seven years ago, the South now con- 


tributes, yearly, six billions of dollars to the nation’s wealth. It is to PRICE. $2.00 
a great people, therefore, that we dedicate this Family Atlas of the 
Southern States, compiled and published especially for the South. UNCLE REMUS HOME MAGAZINE 


You will find it uniquely reminiscent, and overflowing with facts pees A T DEN 


you will need many times each week. 
The Atlas is 11% inches by 16% inches in size, considerably 
larger than a page of Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine. The price js 


$2.00. It is splendidly printed, substantially bound and beautifully Crimson Cover, Border Black, Lettering in Gold 
illustrated from rare prints and authentic photographs. It contains SIZE OF ATLAS 114x164 INCHES 


large, newly engraved, correct up-to-date maps, in colors, of every 

Southern state. It gives the 1910 census figures on population, and portraits with autograph signatures of each of the presi- 
each map shows all towns, easily located by means of a cross index, dents of the United States. 

and all railroad connections. It contains a splendid map of the It shows the flags of all nations in their actual colors, 
World and another of the United States, also a chart of the electoral and gives charts showing the correct time in the principal 
vote of each state per the latest apportionment. It also contains fine cities of the world when it is noon at Washington, D. C. 


Two Pages Devoted Wholly to the Confederacy 


The leading Southern monuments are reproduced in colors. In the rapid advancement of the New South along commer- 
There also are portraits of President Davis, General Robert E. Lee, cial lines the memory of many of the old traditions is being lost. 
and the leading Southern Generals. The old Southern flags are This Atlas makes permanent those priceless mementos which 
faithfully reproduced in colors, and there are also reproductions of the heroes of the Confederacy dedicated with their lives. 
Confederate postage stamps and currency in actual colors and 
exact size. 


This Atlas should, therefore, find a place in every Southern 

home, and to this end we make the following sweeping, unpar- 

Reduced Samples of Pictures Illustrating the Great Atlas alleled combination offer. For $2.00 we will send you Uncle 

Remus’s Home Magazine for one year, together with the great 

Family Atlas of the Southern States as above described, an 

offer which it is impossible to surpass. Bear in mind that this 

Atlas is published expressly for Uncle Remus’s and cannot be 
obtained through any other source. 


Family Atlas of the South | $ 


and a Year’s Subscription to 


Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine | 


Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine, founded by Joel Chandler 
Harris, is now the acknowledged peer of any publication in the 
magazine field, and from the Southerner’s point of view, far 
excels other-publications. Without being sectional it is emi- 
nently Southern; and is the champion and herald of the new 
Southern prosperity. Each number is full of instructive infor- 
mation distinctively Southern, striking features, gripping fic- 
tion, splendid articles and pictures, together with special depart- 
ments for every member of the household. Under new and 
broader management, it is now recognized as the South’s one 
great representative magazine. 


Take immediate advantage of this offer. It is really a great 
opportunity. Write at once to 


Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine 
20 South Forsyth St, ATLANTA, GA. 
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LATEST FASHIONS 


(Concluded from Page 45) 


no garment quite so nice as the Russian suit, and the pic- 
ture, No. 5131, illustrates a stylish and unusual manner of 
making such a costume. Here we have a blouse that is a 
little longer than the regulation model, and one that is 
exceedingly clever. 

It is made in double-breasted effect and has the closing 
at the left side. The pretty collar is a distinguishing feat- 
ure, and it is nicely trimmed with braid, which brings out 
the shape prominently. A white patent leather belt is worn 
with the blouse. The sleeves are made rather full and are 
tucked at the bottom to simulate deep cuffs. A jaunty little 
tie adds completion. 


Striped serge is excellent for the development of this de- 
sign, the shield being of white material. The braid trim- 
ming is also white. <A diversity of wash goods can also be 
used to splendid advantage, as the design lends itself 
admirably to many suggestions. 

The new spring waists are lovely, and we find these 
lavishly embellished with lace, insertion and embroidery. 
Crossbar lawn is also used extensively, as well as batiste, 
cotton yoile and all-over embroidery. 

For the finer waists marquisette is often combined with 
cluny lace and dainty embroideries in Arabian designs. On 
many of the new models the popular side frill is seen. 
Often this frill is of knife-plaited, Val-edged lawn, and 
there is a touch of lace where the frill is joined to the 
waist. 


Peerless 


5630—LADIES’ APRON OR HOUSE DRESS—This unique garment is 
designed so that it may be slipped on over the dress or worn without one. 
It can be made of wash materials such as gingham, madras and the like or 
of something woolen, like cashmere, challis or brilliantine. The pattern, 
5630, is cut in sizes 32 to 42-inch bust measure. Medium size requires 4% 
yards of 44-inch material. The pattern can be obtained by sending 10: cents 
to the office of this magazine. 


5600—ONE-PIECE DRESSING SACQUE—Like all one-piece models, this 
dressing sacque is very graceful. The sleeves may be loose and flowing or 
gathered into a band cuff as preferred. Japanese silk, printed crepe, flannel, 
cashmere, albatross and similar fabrics are used for these garments, and 
ribbon, braid or bias bands of silk are used to trim. - The pattern, 5600, is 
cut in sizes $2 to 44-inch bust measure. Medium size requires 2% yards of 
36-inch material. The pattern can be obtained by sending 10 cents to the 
office of this magazine. 


4681I—ONE-PIECE APRON—Children who live in country towns cannot 
think of wearing wash dresses in winter. Dresses of woolen weaves are 
Usually worn with washable aprons to protect them from dirt. Here is a 


French batiste is excellent for making lingerie waists, as 
it is a material that is delightfully sheer and grows closer 
and finer with repeated launderings. ‘ 


For the fashioning of the plain tailored waist, French 
percale is a material that launders and wears fine. An- 
other popular fabric is fancy-striped mercerized madras, 
showing a pretty raised satin cord stripe. 


A splendid design for a waist of this material is shown in 
Illustration No. 5595. 


Here we have a model cut in the newest mannish shirt 
style, with plain front and back. It is just like the custom 
tailored shirts for men, buttoning with fine pearl buttons 
in regulation shirt fashion. The shirt sleeves are set in 
without fulness at the armholes. The waist is finished with 
a neck band so that any style collar can be worn, and the 
suffs are the new link-button style. This waist is very 
easy to put together, and for business or general wear, 
where a plain tailored waist is desired, no better model 
could be selected. 


A word about the in-between-seasons hats: The newest 
affairs are of taffeta silk, mostly in changeable effects, and 
these are made in the chic bonnet shape that has proven so 
popular all winter. Any woman can make one of this 
smart chapeaux, as the construction ‘is simple. The trim- 
ming in most instances consists of a big flat tailored bow of 
self material perched jauntily at the back. 


Fashions 
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dandy apron that will answer every purpose. The pattern, 4681, is cut in 
sizes 2 to 12 years. Medium size requires 1% yard of 36-inch material. The 
pattern can be obtained by sending 10 cents to the office of this magazine. 


5593—LADIES’ SHIRT WAIST—This perfectly plain tailor-made waist 
has not a vestige of ornament in either front or back. ‘There is a. band 
closing in front and a band finish for any style collar at the neck. The 
plain sleeves end in a cuff. French flannel, cashmere, silk, madras are excel- 
lent materials for plain waists. The pattern, 5593, is cut in sizes 32 to 44- 
inch bust measure. Medium size requires 2% yards of 27-inch material. 
The pattern can be obtained by sending 15c to the office ofthis magazine. 


2952—CHILD’S SACQUE APRON—This is an ideal apron for the little 
girl who attends school; it insures the complete protection of her dress from 
dirt and stains. The neck of the apron is finished with a turnover collar, and 
the wrist with little band cuffs. String ties hold the apron in place from 
the side seams to the center of the back. Gingham is the best material for 
aprons. ‘The pattern, 2952, is cut in sizes 6 to 12 years. Medium size 
requires 314 yards of 27-inch material. The pattern can be obtained by 
sending 10 cents to the office of this magazine. 


arkhill 


ouen Wash 
Habrics 


Your | a 


Wash 


Dresses 


Will Look 
Fresh, New and 
Dainty as long as 
they last 


if they are made of Park- 
hill Ginghams, the woven.‘ 
in-fast-color wash fabrics ` 
that look like new each 
time they're laundered. 
Beautiful in coloring and de- 
sign, these fabrics have the soft, fine 
weave that marks superior ginghams. 


Goile du Nord ss ,bess, the 


ingham for over thirty years, because of its remarkable dura- 
bility and pleasing designs and colors, You can’t choose 
better material for the children’s school frocks and your own 
wash dresses, if you want them lastingly attractive. 


Imperial Chambray ith i permanent linen 
Parkhill Fine Gingham %¢,i82! fr nice 


Write us for Free Samples, mentioning this paper. 

Ask for Parkhill Ginghams at your regular store. A 
yellowthread along selvage identifies Parkhill fabrics, 
PARKHILL MFG: COMPANY, Fitchburg, Mass. 
PTT 
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DVERY dress style- looks- its best 
when- the plackets 2nd seams are 
held smoothly in place with 


EET'S 


PATENT 


Invisible Eyes 
and Spring Hooks 


Our trade mark, 
“It’s in the-triangle,”” 
and the name“ Peet's” 
on every envelope. 
Never sold’ on cards.. 


Invisible S A Hooks and 
Eyes = O Eyes 
Se 0c 


Won't Rust 


PEET BROTHERS 
Dept. AR , Philadelphia, Pa, 


Copy right, 1913, by Peet haa 
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ABLAC 


Face PowpeR 


Winter, Women and Beauty. 


Wind and cold touch only to enhance the 
loveliness guarded by LABLACHE. It 
freshens the skin, softening away the wrin- 
kles aud conferring a youth- 
ful daintiness of complex- 
ion. Used by beautiful 
and refined women the 
world over. 


Refuse substitutes. 


They may be dangerous, Flesh, 
White, Pink or Cream, 50c, a 
box of druggists or by mail. 
Send 10 cts. for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers 

Dept.29,125 Kingston Str 
BOSTON, MASS, 


are better than marking ink for wearing apparel, 
household linen, etc. Your name can be inter- 
woven with a fine cambric tape in Fast COLORS. 
12dozen fullname $2.00,6 dozen $1.25,3 dozen 85c. 
Other prices on application. Have your friends’ 
names woven. An Ideal Gift. Send for samples to 


| J. & J. CASH, L’T’pD. 


620 Chestnut Street, South Norwalk, Conn., U.S, A. 
Orders can be placed through your dealer 


Rom) DIRECT TO YOU 
CLOTH F L “Lowest Prices for the Quality” 

i E MIL High-grade Woolens and Worsteds 

: TH for Men, Women, Children. Large 

variety of fabrics. Also fine Wash Goods 

and Dress Linens. Samples Free. State garmen 

planned, color preferred. Estab, 1862. Always reliable. 

RIDGEWOOD MILLS, 638 Main Street, Holyoke, Mass 


YouGanMake $6,00%s2esrrrnty 


40 cents postage for blank book and Outtit—We want a million names quick, 
ROCKWELL DIRECTORY. CO. OGDEN PARK, CHICAGO, ILL. 


LADY WANTED 


To introduce Dress Goods, Hdkfs/"and Petticoats. Make $10.00 to 
$30.00 weekly. Best line—lowest prices—sold through agents only. 
No money required. New spring patterns now ready. Samples and 
case free, Standard Dress Goods Co. Desk 75. C, Binghamton, N, W 
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HERE?’S such 

an utter satis- 

wectron. (nf 
standing before your 
mirror and giving 
the last finishing 
touches to your hair 
when you know it 
looks por right—on 
one of those morn- 
ings when the waves 
coil lightly beneath 
your fingers, when 
they go into place as 
if by magic, when 
every strand feels 
clean and firm and 
soft. 


Canthrox Shampoo 


will bring that satisfaction to you. It 
will make any scalp clean and healthy. 
It will soften and strengthen any hair. 

It is a natural tonic and cleanser, pure 
in its ingredients and constructive in action. 


Ask any dependable druggist. 


15 Shampoos for 50 Cents 


Trial Ofer: We have such confidence that 
Canthrox will prove itself invaluable to you that we 
want you to try it at our expense. For your name and 
address and a two-cent stamp we will send you enough Pi 
Canthrox for a thorough shampoo. ae 


H. S. PETERSON & CO., 335 Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 


If asked for, Canthrox Shampoos are given in many first-class 
Hairdressing and Shampoo Parlors. 


By MRS. A. E. ARNSTRUTTER 


7 chain, join them on the right to the 7th plain, 
on the 7 chain make; 3 plain, 1 picot, 3 plain, 1 
picot, 3 plain, 1 picot, and 3 plain; 1 single on the 
plain stitch below and repeat from *. 


Chree-Petal Irish Crochet Edge 


IGURE 2 shows a rather more elaborate edge. 
Make a chain of chain stitches. First row: 
One treble on the first chain stitch, 7 chain, 1 
treble on the Sth chain stitch and so on to the end 
of the chain. Second row: Make over a single cord 
foundation 1 plain on the Ist treble, then * make 
on the first T chain: 1 half treble, 3 trebles, 1 half 
treble, 1 plain, 1 half treble, 3 trebles and 1 half 
treble; 1 plain on the treble beneath, on the next 7 
chain make: 1 half treble, 3 trebles, 1 half treble 
and 1 plain, 10 chain, join them on the right to the 
second plain stitch; over the 10 chain make: 4 
chain, 1 picot, 4 plain, 1 picot, 4 plain, 1 picot, 4 
plain, 1 picot and 4 plain; 1 single on the last plain, 
then continue over the chain stitches beneath: 1 
half treble, 3 trebles, and 1 half treble; 1 plain on 
the treble beneath and repeat from * 


Irish Crochet Rose 


HE rose is the favorite motif for Irish crochet 
designs. Figure 3 shows an open rose which 
is made as follows: Make 8 chain stitches and 


close into a ring with 1 single on the first chain Figure No. 4 


N this page Mrs. Arnstrutter gives some easily understood directions for 

making beautiful Irish crochet. Those who are adepts in the art of crochet- 
ing will find pleasure in following the suggestions, while those who are learn- 
ing may well count themselves fortunate in having. the assistance of one who is 
an authority on the subject. In the April number, Mrs. Arnstrutter will con- 
tribute an interesting article on embroidery. 


stitch. First Round: Six chain, then make 7 times: 1 treble on the ring 
and 3 chain; 1 single on the third of the 6 chain. 

Second Round: Make over each loop of 3 chain: 1 plain, 1 half treble, 
3 trebles, 1 half treble and 1 plain. 

Third Round: 1 plain on the single stitch of the first round, 5 chain, 
then make seven times: 1 plain on the next treble of the first round and 
5 chain ; 1 single on the first plain. 

Fourth Round: Make over each 
loop of 5 chain: 1 plain, 1 half 
treble, 5 trebles, 1 half treble and 
1 plain. 

Fifth Round: 1 plain on the 
single stitch of the third round, 7 
chain, then make seven times: 1 
plain on the next plain stitch of the 

Figure No. 1 third row and 7 chain; 1 plain on 
the first plain stitch. 

Sixth Round: Make over each loop of 7 plain stitches: 1 plain, 1 
half treble, 7 trebles, 1 half treble and 1 plain. 

Seventh Row: 1 plain on the single stitch of the fifth row, 9 chain, 
then make seven times: 1 plain on the next plain of the fifth row and 
9 chain; 1 single on the first plain. 

Eighth Row: Over each loop of 9 chain make: 1 plain, 1 half treble, 
9 trebles, 1 half treble and 1 plain. Fasten off thread. 

The rose will be large or small, according to the size of the thread used. 


Rose Connected With Ground Work 


IGURBE 4 shows the rose used as a motif for one of the hand bags now 

so popular. First, make the rose as directed, using No. 3 crochet 
cotton. First round of ground work: make 4 single stitches on the first 
4 stitches of the first petal of the rose * 14 chain, coming back, make 1 
single on the 7th chain stitch, 7 chain, 1 single on the 1st chain, 7 chain, 
1 single on the first chain and 1 single on the chain stitch that comes 
before the three picots, 6 chain, 1 plain on the 10th stitch of the first 
petal; 6 chain, 3 connected picots, 6 chain, 1 plain on the 7th stitch of 
the next petal; 6 chain, 3 connected picots, 6 chain, 1 plain on the 4th 
stitch of the next petal. Repeat three times from *; 6 single on the 
first 6 chain. 

Second Round: One chain, 1 single between the first and second 
picots, placed behind the picots, 1 chain, 1 single between the sec- 
ond and third picots, ** 6 chain, 3 united picots, 6 chain, 1 plain 
between the firstand second picots, 1 chain, 1. plain between the 
second and third picots, 11 chain, 1 plain between the first and sec- 
ond picots, 2 chain 
—turn the work— 
over the 11 chain 
make 12 plain, 
1 chain—turn the 
work — make 12 


| | f - plain which are placed on i Y ‘as 
the two horizontal loops + y 

| | Or | ) | | of the plain stitches be- 
neath — turn the work — Figure No. 2 


make three times: 6 chain 

and 1 plain on the fourth plain—turn the work—make over every loop of 
chain stitches: 1 plain, 1 half treble, 6 trebles, 1 half treble and 1 plain; make 
4 single descending to the three united picots, 1 chain, 1 plain between the second 


LAIN and simple designs for Irish crochet are and third picots, 6 chain, 3 united picots, 6 chain, 1 plain between the first and 
always in demand and they may be used to second picots, 1 chain, 1 plain between the second and third picots; repeat three 
' P form a finish on the edges of towels, pillow times from **, 6 single on the first 6 chain. 
slips and lingerie, for the latter purpose a much Third Round: 1 chain ***, 1 plain between the first and second picots, 1 
finer thread should be used. chain, 1 plain between the second and third picots, 6 chain, 3 united picots, 6 
Figure 1 shows a narrow edge very easy to copy chain, 1 plain on the fifth stitch of the first scallop of the corner figure, 6 
from the illustration. For the first row, make plain chain, 8 united picots, 6 chain, 1 plain on the first stitch of the second scallop, 
stitches over a cord foundation. For the second row, 6 chain, 3 united picots, 6 chain, 1 plain on the 10th stitch of the second scallop, 
make 1 treble on the first plain stitch, then 2 chain ; 6 chain, 8 united picots, 6 chain, 1 plain on the sixth stitch of the third scallop, 
next, 1 treble on the second plain stitch; 2 chain, 1 6 chain, 3 united picots, 6 chain, 1 plain between the first and second picots, 1 
s treble on the third plain stitch; 2 chain, and repeat chain, 1 plain between the second and third picots, 6 chain, 3 united picots, 6 
Figure No. 3 to end of row. chain ; repeat three times from *** and finish with 1 single. Fasten off the thread. 
Third row, make over a single cord foundation: 1 Should the above directions not make the square large enough, add as many 
plain on the first treble *, 2 plain on the 2.chain; 1 plain on the next treble, 1 rounds of the ground work as may be required; but if the number 3 cotton is used, 
picot, then make three times; 2 plain on the 2 chain and 1 plain on the next treble ; the square should be large enough for any hand bag. Front and back pieces for the 


bag may be made as directed on page 37 of the Feb- 
ruary number. Line the bag with white wash silk. 


To Make Irish Crochet Cord for Bag 


MAKE a chain five yards long; turn, skip the 
chain next the needle and make one single cro- 
chet in each succeeding chain until the work meas- 
ures 16 inches, then, without breaking the thread, 
make another chain long enough to reach within 16 
inches of. the beginning of the first chain. Make 
one single crochet in each chain to the end. This 
will form two ends to be run in the top of the bag, 
with two long chains between ; with a No. 7 needle 
crochet a chain beginning at the end of one single 
crochet strip and ending at the other single cro- 
chet strip, using the two lengths of chain as one 
thread. Handsome Irish crochet slip balls may be 
made to ornament the chain as follows: Chain 6 
and join in a ring, make 12 single crochet in the 
ring. Second Round: Two single crochet in each 
stitch. Make six more rounds of 24 single crochet. 
Follow with two rounds, skipping every third 
stitch. Fasten off, leaving a rather long end of 
the thread. Fill the ball with cotton until it is 
hard and firm and fasten to the cord previously 
made by means of the end of thread left when the 
ball was completed. The balls may ornament the 
sides of the bag, the lower corners and two of 
them may be fastened to the center of the rose. 
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irst Glimpse of Spring Millinery WA 


adaptability about 


ITH the earlie.’ hint 
of spring’s softness 
in the air, every nor- 
mal woman begins at once to 
think of that “spring bonnet” 
which has become with her so 
absorbing an interest that it 
has furnished almost as much 
material for the poet, the para- 
graphe. and the humorist as 
has the spring season itself. 
But, a new spring hat 
is really a very serious 
subject and should not 
be jested about. Scarce- 
lv any normal ‘woman 
will fail to make her first 
spring visit to a shop in- 
clude a glimpse of the “new ` 
hats”. These are never dis- 
played until the regular open- 


Pears’ Soap. It makes 
the child enjoy its bath, 
helps the mother pre- 


serve her complexion, 
and the man of the 
house finds nothing 
quite so good for sha- 
ving. 

Have you used Pears’ 


Soap? 


ings, but the writer is Pi ai j 
i fortunate in being able A‘ charming hat designed for ‘‘dressy” occasions. The 
The distinctive feature of this hat is its black edge, 5 = : 4 FẸ ws i 
which is most effective with the cream white Milan straw to give to our readers straw is a very fine Milan and the trimming consists of a Pears the soap for the whole family. 
and the osprey ostrich feather which, together with the authentic descriptions of handsome lace band over black velvet. ‘The most distinc- pes BATRA S| et Se ee A. 


GUARANTEED 


tive touch, however, is seen in the two-toned ostrich 
feather, which isin‘ exactly natural tints of the bird itself. 


gros grain ribbon bow and the braid ornament, are all of 
pure white. 


the new styles which 
will be universally worn during the 
early spring months. 

It is exceedingly gratifying, too, to 
notice. that these styles are eminently 
practical and sensible as well as most 
attractive. The ultra and unusual does 
not hold the center of attention this 
year as it did a few seasons ago. This 
season the newest styles are marked by 
an elegant simplicity which depends 
largely on the exquisite quality of the 
braids used to make the hats and the 
perfection of the simple trimmings. 


and if the huge flower- and fruit-be- 
decked “merry widow” is to come, it is 
not yet apparent. Of course, flowers 
must form a large part of hat trim- 
mings for mid-summer, but it is an 
evidence of decided good taste that there & À 
should -be a-sort of gradual transition N 
from the winter to the summer hat, and 

this transition is delightfully marked in 

the new spring hats. One of the most 


GALLON 
effective of these is the English derby, 


made of finest pebble Milan braid, Direct from the Manufacturer 
trimmed with black and white gros 


grain ribbon and a fancy feather, the A W d rful P > Off 
trimming to be worn directly in on è amt er 
= se Ee 


OF course, every woman would like i 
a genuine Panama hat; the du- Ei ; r front, giving a most becoming touch 
ae s : : 4 © If any of your buildi i 
rability of this straw is well known ; P to the hat. write at once for Boe tres saint Din aS 
it will never burn, it does not change f We Pc go bast ready mie paini in the 
ES ‘ ir A IT: NE ae a E e world at lowest prices ever heard of—-55c a 
under dampness, sunshine nor rough i ; A ET another very new hat is made gallon for the best Barn Paint, $1.15 a gallon 
weather, but alas! its price makes | ; i of iridescent straw, and trimmed for the finest House Paint in quantities. We 
| its possession almost. prohibitory. < a J with a half length feather band of pay the freight charges. 
|- This, therefore, has created a need TEN a the same shimmering tints. Al- Guaranteed for Ten Years 
for some suitable substitute, hence > though this hat is pictured, no .__,We furnish full directions how to do any job, and 
this year the better class of milli- To the woman who desires a hat for any gown this is  jJlustration can do justice to the Brice ee ane mabing a sarpelsingty poral oof, 


‘ re $ — at aa eyes vue gront paint offer, free 
i P . ss sh: S ade samples, strong testimonials and v. bi 
changing lights and shadows of the A E meet ET EEA = alua le 


perfect; as- the heavy rough straw is in iridescent col- 


Qq are i - “ 
ners are putting out a peanut ors, showing almost every shade, and the half length 


straw” hat which looks much’ like feather band is also in changeable colors with an effec- straw, which really blend in so paint offer.”” Address 

-anama-is just ass just zi tive edge of white. many varied hues that the hat is s CROSBY, FRANK & CO. 
Panama ;-is just as soft, just'as flex dge o fst dee ; e hat is 468 Peoria Street Chicago, Mlinols 
ible, and if not quite as durable— most desirable for one wishing a 


well, it’s about one-fifth as costly, and, after all, durability is not the most 
commanding requisite in a hat. Hence, it is safe to predict that the peanut 
straw will be a close second in popularity with the Panama, this year. 
| These hats need but little trimming, a simple band of the same or a con- 
| trasting color being about all that will be used, unless the individual owner 
desires a stiff quill or 
| some other strictly tail- 
ored trimming. 
It is gratifying to 
see the straight sailor 
hat again come into 
popular favor, if, in- 
deed, it ever disap- 
peared entirely from the 
horizon. This year it 
forms one of a group of 

charming outing hats, 


tion. Absorbs all dust and im- 
parts beautiful lustre to pianos, 
furniture, woodwork, etc. Can’t 
grease nor harm finest surfaces. Quickly re- 
newed with little Oil of Gladness—the original 
cleaner and polisher compound. Also made 
in mops. If not at your dealer's, send his 
name and get a Sample Dust Cloth Free. 
DUNLAP MFG. CO. 
1017 W. Washington St., Bloomington, Ills, 
Western Office, 72734 S. Broadway 
Los Angeles, Cal, 


Another outing hat of finest Milan straw which depends 


= ‘ea - atatinctiv on its beauty, and usefulness especially, because of its 
A strictly outing hat of self-colored unfinished Leghorn with and its distinctive softness, simplicity and daintiness of finish. The trim- 


ee 
OL 


j wheel trimming of white plaited silk and black velvet center. characteristic is that y è 5 

| This is to be worn over the face and is suitable for young faces rgi ming is a simple ribbon band not unlike that used on 
especially. ac) men’s hat, SULLINS 

| CE 

| , f Bi. COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 

the straw comes in two colors, the N headgear that will suit almost any AA oF OE a oi 

| ace 2 p £ ae \ ; A Ha _ A select school for 135 young ladies, located 
outer edge of the brim being show n an i ko Ry toilet. z : x 3 in a beautiful mountain valley, altitude 1800 
robin’s egg blue, black, and a variety The trimming of a white hat with feet. Delightful all-year climate. Healthful 
of other shades. The trimming of a black velvet band partly covered conditions unsurpassed, Modern buildings 


with hot and cold water in every bed room. 


by handsome white lace, and with Gymnasium and outdoor sports. Preparatory 


these hats is invariably a band of vel- 


vet or gros grain ribbon of the exact the side trimming consisting solely and cone work. Art, expression, music. Uni- 
K š sA z of a’ two-toned feather, which ex- versity and conservatory specialists. $300.00 and 
color of the edge, with a touch of ds : } = 7 ; up. Free educational tour to Washington and 
white or cream as a side ornament, tends from the brim to the edge of Richmond to students registering for 43rd ses- 
either in a flat bow or wheel-shaped . the high sugar-loaf crown and be- sion before June 1, 1912. Write for catalog. 
effect. yond, is a new and a somewhat dar- Drawer 549-C—Bristol, Virginia. 


ing idea, but is none the less most 


attractive. In the hat shown here the 40 ACRE ALABAMA FARM FOR SALE 


NOTHER beautiful outing hat C 
feather has a center of creamy white, Located 6 miles from Cullman, Ala., on the mountain. Con- 


shown here is made of a very fine 


EOT Fii EE rhi > ťa > sa A sidered one of the finest fruit farms in the county. Four 
quality of Leghorn straw, in natural while the outer edge 18 de ep acres planted in Winter Apples and Keiffer Pears, which 
unbleached tint, with simple wheel gray—almost what the milliners begin bearing this year Fifteen acres ploughed land cleared 

F 7 : all “I 1 3 ke” lor of grubs and stumps. Good frame buildings. County practi- 
trimming of back velvet; while yet Call a zone on smoke” color, but cally free of colored population. Address J. H. B., care Farm 
another is of plain Milan straw, as the combination of the black and Dept, UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE, 20 South 


Forsyth Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 


white of the band, together with 


the soft cream of the Leghorn and WE DDINGS! 10 miton | 32-50 


the two-toned feather, form a most 100 pior envy, popes we to ber omg engraved. 
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many of the others seen, is to be 


untrimmed as any masculine head- 
gear, having only a tiny band of 
ribbon to relieve its outline. Both 
of these hats are worn well over 
the face, and they are effectual as 
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| —=ANY MAN CAN 


GET $1,000.00 
Whe Joins Fritter’s $1,000 Class 


| For goodness sake Reader, 1 
SN talking to 


YOU! 


—Am sa ng, that you; yes, you, 
can get ; but be warned— 
this offer is good only so Joniga 

territory is open. So get mighty busy— 
write Fritter today. tcosts nothing 
to investigate this remarkable $1,000 class, 


Don’t Delay-Join Today-Get $1,000 


You, by acting now—today—can get the thousand 
silane to your section. This money—$1,000 or 
more per man—goes to mechanics, clerks, farm- 
ers, preachers, doctors, lawyers, teachers—peo- 
ple from all walks in life—any man, any- 
where—who_ is willing to join Fritter’s $1,000 
class. Nobody barred. -Not a fairy tale, fake or 
humbug; for/ isten—it’s going on daily—hundreds 
have received their thousand—some many thous- 
ands, If you can use $1,000—real money—payable 
$35 to $75.00 weekly—say so- don't hesita ont 
| delay a minute; but getthe thousand-dollar hus- 
} tle—get your first $1,000—first start, first taste 

| ofrcalindependence—power, influence,luxuries 
W —get these throush Fritter, just as hundreds have 

done, Poor men-joining his wonderful $1000 class 


Without Capital—Without Experience 


starting with only their nerve—finishing with 
thousands; yes, thousands of dollars, You, if will- 
ing to join hands with Fritter, can easily enjoy 
same abundant prosperity. Knowingthe reason 
dispels all doub ates confidence—enthusias.o 


Class Getting Over $2,000.00 Per Man 


Korstad (Minn. farmer) received $2,212.13 in 2 
weeks; Zimmerman (Ind. farmer) $3,856 in 30 
hotographer) 


gaysi Stoneman (Nebr. 
1.68in 60 days; Kansas 
$1,685 in 73 days; Juell(Can- 
rk) $6 mn Oviatt (Iowa minis- 


oined 

,000 e fic- 

tion, yet it’s the gospel truth 

Proven by sworn state- 

ments — investigation—per- 
sonal interviews. 


210 MINUTES’ WORK 
$6. 50 Cash, Presto! 


le ə long- 
much wanted, uni- 
athroom has come. 


AUTOMATIC 


f 
a SAEZ water-w 
x ips 10 minutes to in- 
a $6.50 to buy. The 
uivalent of an 
$20v bathroom. Self- 
heat ing— hot or cold 
pe water faii 
es, eansing, fric- 
Sectional View of 

Energizer” 


Piao 


hours;’’ Wilson, ‘*102in 14 days. 

Address Fritter personally today—make 
him prove his claims and above all that you 
too canget $1,000. Don’t accept anything 
witho ut proof. First get Fritter’s entire 
propo sition—it’s free. decide. Justa 
postal will do. 

M. FRITTER, Secretary and Manager 
ALLEN MFG CO., 3509 Allen Bldg., Toledo, 0. 


E SHORT STORIES 
if of 
BIG. OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENT ATTORNEYS. 
PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. 


sketch for free report as to patentability. 


wanted, sent free. 
invention. 

-~ World’s Progress; sample free. 
| CO., Washington, D. C. 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS—$8,500 OFFERED FOR ONE 
Book ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent” and ‘‘What 
to Invent” sent free. Send rough sketch for free report as 
Patents Obtained and Fee Returned. 
Estab- 
Address CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, 


invention. 


to patentability. 
We advertise your patent for sale at our expense. 
lished 16 years. 
Patent Attorneys, 1043 F St., Washington, D. C. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 


DESKS, TABLES, CHAIRS, FILING CABINETS, SEC- 
Courthouse, 
Auditorium seating and furniture. Commercial stationery, 
Draughts- 
Addressograrhs, mime- 
“Everything 
FIELDER & ALLEN CO., Fielder & 


tional Bookcases, Church, School, Lodge, 
blank books, typewriter and office supplies. 
men’s instruments and material. 
ographs and supplies. 
for the Office.” 
Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Safes and vaults. 


MEN WANTED 


—_—r—ornr own aes SEI SINISI SISI SISI SISE SI ISI I SAS 
WANTED—ACTIVE MAN IN EACH LOCALITY. TO 

join this Society. And introduce our Memberships. Sick, 
Make $50 to 


i : accident, death benefits. All or spare time. 
$500 a month. Write Box KJ-293, Covington, Ky. 
$7.75 Paid for rare date 


f 
| | LD COINS WANTE 1853 quarters, $20 for half 


dollars; we pay a cash premium on hundreds of coins; keep 

l money dated ‘ore 1884, and send ten cents at once for our 
} New illustrated coin value book; it may mean your fortune. 
ROCKWELL & CO., 3910 West 6 Ist Street, CHICACO 
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SEND 
Guide Book 
and What To Invent, with valuable list of inventions 
One million dollars offered for one 
Patents secured by us advertised free in 
VICTOR J. EVANS & 


Our Forum of Inquiry 
Conducted by M. N. GARDE 


Yale College 


QuERY—Will the editor 
please tell who was the 
founder of Yale College, 
and for whom the college 
vas named? 

Virginia. M...V.-S. 


general interest. 


stamp should be enclosed. 


used in the magazine. 
Garde, 
lanta, Georgia. 


ANSWER — Yale univer- 
sity was the third of the 
higher institutions of learn- 
ing established in the Eng- | 
lish American colonies. In 
1699 eleyen ministers 
formed an association for founding a college, each giv- 
ing some books for the library. It was opened at Say- 
brook in 1702, with one student, increased to eight dur- 
ing the year. In 1716 the school was moved to New 
Haven, and the erection of the college building was be- 
gun. This was finished in 1718 and was then named 
Yale College, in compliment to Elihu -Yale, an East 
Indiant merchent, a native of New Haven, who had en- 
dowed the school liberally from his wealth. 


* a * * 


Information Wanted From Wales 


QurERY—Can the editor tell me to whom I should 
write for information concerning my father’s parents, 
who lived and died in Carmarthen, Wales. I have been 
told that my father had claim to property there, from 
whom could I learn about it? 

California. Mrs. M. B. P. 


ANSWER—By addressing Sir J. H. W. Drummond, 
Baronet, now Lord Lieutenant of Carmarthen, Wales, 
you can secure the information you desire. 


* * * tk 


Poems Sought and Found 


Mrs. L. R. G., Birmingham—The poem “Winstanley” 
which tells of the building of Eddystone lighthouse, 
was written by Miss Jean Ingelow. It can be found 
in full in her poems, and also in the familiar speaker— 
“Lincoln Literary Collection.” 

J. S., New Orleans—The poem entitled “Ostler Joe”, 
was written by George R. Sims, and may be found in 


oz n 


“Best Selections, No. 25. 
$ * % $ 


Hair Growth and Musicians 


QurRy—Does the vibration, from the music of a musi- 
cal instrument, have any effect upon the growth of the 
musician’s hair. This seems to, be a peculiar question, 
but I have heard the theory advanced that it had, 
though I cannot find any positive proof on the subject. 
It is a well-known fact that all musicians have long 
hair, and I know that I have never seen one that was 
bald-headed. 

Oklahoma. A.J. Bs. 


ANSWER—The theory of this correspondent is not 
xew with him, and it is peculiar enough to have: un- 
doubted interest, but the trouble with it is that it takes 
too much for granted. It has never yet been proved 
that all musicians, of all ages and of all countries, have 
had a yigorous, even a redundant hair-growth. -Gur 
correspondent says that he has never seen. a bald- 
headed musician, but such a specimen may yet have 
existed at some time. It is true that it is and seems to 
have for some time been, the fashion for musicians to 
wear their hair long, but such was a prevalent fashion 
at some times with poets. But has any one ever con- 
nected the rapid movement of the poetice vision, which 

“ . . ina fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, 

heaven” 
with his luxuriant locks? We are inclined to think that 
there is no more mystery in this matter, than. fashion 
can unravel; but we assure our reader that if the 
editor ever chances upon a scientific opinion’ on the 
subject, it will be given due mention in the Forum. 
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Origin of Santa Claus 


QurEry—Where, when and why did the name and 
story of Santa Claus originate? Mrs. H. C. 
Georgia. 


from. earth: to 


ANSWER—The name Santa Claus is the Dutch form 
of the name of St. Nicholas, bishop of the early church, 
whose name and history are wrapped in obscurity, but 
who is supposed to have suffered martyrdom during the 
time of Diocletian. He was the patron saint of chil- 
dren, and his day in the church calendar, December 6, 
was long held to be the day on which gifts were dis- 
tributed to children. During the seventeenth century, 
the celebration of the day gradually became combined 
with that of the Christmas festival. 


tk * 


A Curious War Incident 


QUERY—A long time ago I read a poem concerning 
a strange incident that had occurred on some battle- 
field, I think in Europe. The company had been beaten 
back by the enemy, and the bugler was ordered to call 
the retreat. But the bugle by his side had been torn 
by a chance shot and the call that he tried to sound was 
only a, wail as for the dead. Can the editor place this 
incident? 

Florida. Li: E.. M. 

ANSWER—The incident above referred to actually oc- 
curred at the battle of Gravelotte, August 18, 1870, 


HIS department is conducted by an editor of long 
experience, and its purpose is to answer all ques- 


tions on literature, history, 
Letters on personal matters, those 
or concerning controverted 
matters, can only. be answered by mail, for which a 
All inquiries must have the 
writer’s name and full address, but only initials will be 
Address all inquiries to M. N. 
UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, At- 


wanting immediate reply, 


during the Franco-Prussian 
war. The poem concerning 
it was written by the Ger- 
man poet, Freiligrath, and 
is entitled “The Bugle of 
Gravelotte.” It is given in 
full in the third volume of 
“Emerson’s History of the 
Ee Century,” page 
JUa. 
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Cotton Picking Machines 


QUERY—Can the editor 

tell me whether a machine 

for picking. cotton has ever been invented and tried 

even though unsuccessfully? And if so can you give 

a brief description of the machine and its manner of 
working? Mrs. F. N. 

North 


science, or any topic of 


4 


Carolina. 


ANSWER—Machines without number have been in- 
vented for picking the cotton boll. One of the first, which 
was apparently found workable to a degree, was Mason’s 
Cotton Harvester, which, during the 80s, was patented, 
not` only in the United States, but also in India, 
Egypt, and in several South American countries. In 
an article printed in the Southern Bivouac, April, 1886, 
an engraving of this picker is given, showing its mode 
of working, and also pictures of two other and less 
ecient machines. Bound volumes of the Bivouac are 
to be found on the shelves of nearly all large town 
libraries at the South. The Forum editor, however, 
cannot give facts as to the use that has been made of 
the Mason machine, but it is recalled that this was by 
no means the last effective machine to be made. A 
pamphlet on “The Cotton Plant”, sent out by the De- 
partment of Agriculture about ten years ago, gave ac- 
count of several others, and less than seven years ago 
one or more newer inventions were widely advertised 
through the South. Why no one of these has as yet 
come into general use, is not known. 


* * % 


Remarkable Solar Eclipse 


QUERY—Can the editor give me the exact date of 
the total eclipse of the sun which occurred in 1869 
or 1870? 

Georgia. A ee be 


ANSWER—The solar eclipse here referred to was un- 
doubtedly the one which was visible throughout the 
most part of the United States on August 7, 1869. 
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The Milam Family 


QuERY—Can the Forum give any information in re- 
gard to the Milam family, and what country they were 
originally from? 

T'ennessee. PEIEE M; 


ANSWER—Milam is unquestionably a name of Brit- 
ish origin. It was originally a local name of the county 
of Norfolk, and was at first spelled Mileham. 
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The Initiative and Referendum 


QuERY—Will the Forum please explain the intiti- 
ative and the referendum, and tell where these political 
ideas originated. 

Alabama. EL RE: 


ANSWER—The names “initiative” and “referendum” 
are given to those political mechanisms by which the 
body of the people may initiate measures that are to 
be enacted by their own vote into laws, and by which 
laws that have been passed ‘by the legislatures are re- 
ferred to the people and approved or rejected by them. 
These political ideas originated in Switzerland in the 
Sixteenth century and later grew in favor so that now 
they form a part of the constitutions of all the can- 
tons. The referendum with regard to constitutions and 
parts of constitutions now holds in nearly every part 
of the American Union. 

2 * k 
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National Good Roads Association 


QuERY—When was the National Good Roads Asso- 
ciation formed and where is its headquarters? 
Georgia. DAB H 


> 


ANSWER—This association was formed in Chicago 
November 21, 1900, by delegates from -thirty-eight 
states. The association has an office in Washington, 
D. C., but its headquarters are in Chicago. 

k * x * 


The Indeterminate Sentence 


Qurry—What is the indeterminate sentence, whose 
adoption is now so strongly urged in some of the South- 


ern states? W. M. B. 
South Carolina. 
ANSWER—The indeterminate sentence was first 


adopted in 1877 by the Elmira (N. Y.) State Reform- 
atory, for the treatment of those under thirty years 
of age, condemned for their first criminal offense. 
These were sentenced not for a fixed term, but for 
a term which could be shortened by good behavior. 
This plan worked so well on its first trial that it was 
taken up elsewhere, and it has now come to be the 
general practice’ in a number of the states. It is in 
accord with the modern humanitarian idea, that the 
true object of punishment is not to tortue the offender, 
but to reform him. 
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As the 
State of 
Michigan 
Looks fo 
Him 


Kellogg’s is remarkable not only for its delicious taste, but also for its de- 
pendable freshness. And that is oneof the big reasons for Kellogg’s national 
popularity. Age doesnot improve break fast foods. The quicker they come Sil 
from the ovens to you the better—the more delicious. And Kellogg’s N 
is the one food that sells so fast it’s always so fresh. Try Kellogg’s now. 


THE ORIGINAL HAS THIS SIGNATURE 
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Why do these great artists all 
make records only for the Victor? 


Because they realize that the Victor is the only instrument that 
does full justice to their magnificent voices. 

They want every part of every selection to be as sweet and natural 
when they sing in your home as when they sing on the grand-opera 
stage—and this can be accomplished only on the Victor. 

And you can depend upon it, the instrument that perfectly ren-- 
ders the highest achievement of a Caruso or a Melba does equally 
well with the lighter forms of music. 

It is only a matter of the choice of records, and in looking through 
the catalog of Victor Records you will find there is a variety of enter- 
tainment to satisfy every taste. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play any Victor music you wish 
to hear. 


Victors $10 to $100. Victor-Victrolas $15 to $200. Easy terms can be arranged with 
your dealer if desired. 


| Always use Victor Records, played with Victor Needles 
—there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


And be sure to hear the 


Victor-Victrola 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


